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CHAPTER  I. 

A  SLEEPER'S  ECSTACY  HAUNTED  BY  THE  PAST. 

THE  sleep  of  Colonel  Vavasour  on  the  sofa  in  the 
manor-house  of  Deerden  continued  to  be  profound. 
As  the  day  broke,  Lord  Pendleborough  had  de- 
spatched a  groom  with  a  note  to  his  solicitor  in  Roch- 
dale, requesting  that  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  town 
would  visit  Deerden  Manor.  Some  hours  elapsed, 
during  which  the  same  deep  sleep  continued  without 
any  stertorous  breathing.  Lord  Pendleborough  con- 
stantly returned  from  short  walks  on  the  moor,  to 
watch  his  guest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  leaving 
him  in  the  interval  in  the  charge  of  his  valet. 

Before  noon  the  surgeon  arrived.  For  a  few 
minutes  Colonel  Vavasour  was  aroused  from  his 
sleep.  After  an  effort,  he  recalled  the  occurrences 
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of  the  evening,  and  answered  clearly  the  questions 
put  to  him.  He  had  no  pain,  even  in  the  head. 
The  pulse  was  tranquil,  but  slow,  and  rather  feeble  ; 
the  skin  rather  too  cool ;  the  feet  cold.  There  was 
no  mental  excitement ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  ten- 
dency to  torpor.  The  patient's  feet  were  plunged 
into  a  mustard  bath  to  the  knees.  Some  mercurial 
was  administered,  followed  by  ammonia,  in  moderate 
doses,  repeated  from  time  to  time.  Cloths  wrung 
from  iced  water  were  applied  to  the  forehead.  Camo- 
mile tea  with  a  teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile  was 
ordered,  to  control  any  nausea  which  might  occur. 

As  soon  as  the  bath  was  over,  Colonel  Vavasour 
sank  again  into  the  same  profound  torpor.  The 
surgeon  sat  by  his  patient  some  hours,  applying  heat 
to  his  feet  and  cold  to  his  head,  feeling  his  pulse 
from  time  to  time,  and  occasionally  administering  a 
dose  of  ammonia,  which  was  swallowed  apparently 
without  consciousness. 

As  the  evening  approached,  Lord  Pendleborough 
despatched  another  groom  to  Scarsdale  Tower,  to 
inform  Sir  Guy  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  necessity  of  postponing  his  visit. 

Not  before  night  did  the  surgeon  leave  his  patient. 
He  had  again  applied  the  mustard  bath,  and  calmly 
continued  his  other  remedies. 

Lord  Pendleborough  snatched,  like  an  experienced 
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traveller,  a  few  hours  of  sleep  after  dinner.  He 
wrapped  himself  in  a  rough  Kirgish  cloak  of  goafs- 
hair,  and  lay  on  three  chairs  in  the  room  in  which 
Colonel  Vavasour  was  sleeping.  Accustomed  to 
awaken  in  situations  of  peril  with  the  slightest  noise, 
he  had  dismissed  his  valet,  leaving  a  night-lamp  on 
a  bracket  projecting  from  one  of  the  oaken  panels  of 
the  room. 

About  midnight  he  was  roused  by  a  slight  noise, 
and,  in  the  dim  light,  saw  Vavasour  sitting  upright 
on  his  couch.  A  ray  of  the  lamp  fell  on  his  face. 
His  eyes  were  wide  open,  gazing  with  a  singular 
radiance  and  intelligence  on  a  part  of  the  room  en- 
veloped in  deep  gloom.  He  seemed  to  see  some  one 
there,  and  to  listen  to  a  voice  which  Lord  Pendle- 
borough  could  not  hear,  but  to  be  unconscious  of  his 
presence. 

"You  speak  to* me  like  a  father,"  at  length  he 
said ;  "  you  tell  me  patiently  and  with  affection,  that 
I  have  wasted  my  youth,  depending  rather  on  my 
quick  parts  than  on  sound  learning  and  wholesome 
discipline  [at  school  and  college.  You  grieve  that 
athletic  exercises  were  not  made  subordinate  to  the 
development  of  my  head  and  heart.  You  say  with 
apprehension  that  my  friends  are  not  scholars  but 
sportsmen.  My  expenses,  you  say,  have  been  most 
wasteful,  and  I  am  launched  on  a  career  of  extrava- 
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gance,  if  not  of  excess.  This  is  a  paternal  admonition, 
true  but  lenient  Worse  remains  behind.  Shall  I 
confess  all  to  you  as  my  godfather,  guardian,  and 
friend — or  do  you  know  all  ?  " 

There  was  another  pause  of  silence,  in  which 
Vavasour  searched  the  gloom  with  a  troubled  gaze. 

"  Why  should  you  praise  my  capacity,  when  you 
say  with  so  troubled  a  spirit  that  I  have  lost  your 
confidence  ?  My  heart  is  not  altogether  depraved, 
for  I  tell  you  that  the  love  of  Helen — my  playmate 
— my  foster-sister — my  godfather's  and  guardian's 
daughter — has  been  the  beacon  lighting  the  port  in 
which  I  would  take  refuge." 

Tears  streamed  from  the  eyes  of  Yavasour  as  he 
spoke,  recalling  the  emotions  of  an  earlier  passage 
of  his  life.  His  lips  quivered  while  he  again  listened 
to  the  voice  of  some  form  invisible  to  Lord  Pendle- 
borough. 

"  You  have  often  warned  me  that  my  eager  and 
passionate  nature  needed  discipline.  You  have  ad- 
monished me  that  my  capacity,  if  not  developed  by 
sound  learning,  and  employed  on  the  nobler  objects 
of  life^  was  too  restless  to  wear  itself  out  with  rust. 
Not  to  strive  for  the  noblest  aims,  was,  in  me,  you 
have  said,  to  make  my  passions  the  guides  of  my 
destiny,  and  my  intellect  their  slave.  You  tell  me, 
.that  if  I  can  gain,  by  my  mind,  a  power  over  my 
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senses*  and  enter  on  a  career  in  which  my  strong 
nature  shall  be  led  alike  by  the  head  and  the  heart 
to  virtue,  in  any  path  of  public  or  private  usefulness, 
my  playmate  Helen  shall  await  the  trial  of  some 
years,  and  be  my  wife  when  I  have  made  a  conquest 
of  myself." 

There  was  again  a  considerable  pause,  still  the  same 
eager  gaze  on  the  gloom,  as  though  listening  to  one 
speaking. 

"  These  debts  must  all  be  paid.  I  would  not  have 
any  one  suffer  for  me.  As  far  as  we  have  any  joint 
power,  we  will  mortgage  the  estate.  You  are  a  most 
wise  and  faithful  guardian.  I  will  give  you  and  the 
mortgagees  a  full  power  to  apply  the  rental  of  the 
mines,  as  you  suggest,  to  redeem  these  mortgages. 
But  many  years  must  elapse  before  this  can  be  done. 
Unless  you  can  give  Helen  to  me  now,  as  my  wife,  I 
will  not  fetter  her  liberty  by  any  implied  engagement. 
She  is  free.  You,  my  dear  guardian,  are  free.  I 
would  not  have  the  remorseful  reflection  that  my 
passions  could  ruffle  your  happiness,  or  my  ruin 
shake  your  domestic  peace." 

"While  Vavasour  again  appeared  to  listen,  the  tears 
gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  clenched  his  hands  as 
though  to  control  a  deep  anguish. 

"  She  knows  nothing,  you  say,  of  my  reckless 
career — of  my  debts  and  embarrassments.  I  am 
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still  to  her  the  foster-brother  who  rambled  with  her 
over  Assheton  Moor  from  the  vicarage,  and  through 
the  Scarsdale  woods  from  childhood  to  boyhood,  and 
so  almost  to  manhood.  Still  am  I  to  her  the  pure, 
eager,  earnest  youth,  at  home  from  school  or  college, 
who  loved  her  better  than  a  sister,  and  stole  her 
heart  or  ever  she  was  aware.  I  love  her  still,  deeply, 
tenderly,  passionately.  But  you  tell  me  it  would 
break  her  heart  to  know  what  I  am.  You  ask  me,  for 
her  sake,  to  toil  up  the  steep  path  from  this  Avernus, 
into  which  I  have  glided  by  a  precipitous  descent. 
God  help  me !  I  will  try.  But  even  while  I  speak 
with  you,  I  feel  that  I  have  sold  myself  to  evil. 
Keep  Helen  close.  I  am  a  ruffian,  I  am  capable  of 
stealing  her  from  you.  Or  to  make  this  impossible, 
tell  her  what  I  am." 

The  hands  were  clasped  on  the  knees,  the  teeth 
set  and  lips  compressed,  and  the  brows  knitted,  while 
the  eyes  glared  almost  fiercely  on  the  gloom.  He 
seemed  to  make  a  great  effort  at  self-control  before 
he  again  spoke,  after  an  interval  of  silent  attention 
to  his  unseen  interlocutor. 

se  I  have  received  only  good  at  your  hands,  that  is 
true.  Even  your  warnings  have  not  been  stern. 
Since  there  is  danger  that  I  should  return  evil  for 
good,  you  are  right.  I  am  too  desperate  to  see  her 
again.  I  leave  Assheton  Manor  not  to  return  for 
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years — not  to  return  at  all,  unless  I  can  claim  Helen 
as  my  wife." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  fell  back  on  the  sofa, 
almost  with  a  scream,  so  heart-breaking  was  the 
utterance  of  his  despair. 

Lord  Pendleborough '  had  watched  this  phase  of 
the  malady  with  wonder,  almost  approaching  to  awe. 
There  was  something  spectral  in  this  colloquy  with 
an  unseen  visitor.  Even  the  apparition, » with  such 
reality,  of  some  scene  of  Vavasour's  past  life,  was 
startling.  It  was  clear  that  Colonel  Vavasour  was 
the  ward  of  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  the  vicar  of  Assheton, 
and  was  heir  of  that  manor.  He  had  been  brought 
up  by  his  guardian — the  vicarage  in  his  youth  had 
been  his  home.  Here  his  foster-sister  Helen  Hollings- 
worth and  he  had  grown  together,  in  a  friendship 
which  had  warmed  into  a  passionate  love  on  his  part, 
and  a  gentle  confiding  affection  on  hers,  never  dis- 
turbed by  any  suspicion  of  his  career.  The  rest  of  the 
story  had  transpired  in  this  state  of  somnambulism, 
caused  by  the  disturbance  of  his  brain  and  nerves 
by  the  lightning-stoke.  In  this  vision  he  saw  the 
catastrophe  of  his  headlong  youth,  when  his  guardian 
forbade  him  to  return  to  the  vicarage  until  his  life 
was  reformed. 

Witnessing  this  strange  phenomenon  of  a  vision 
in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  Lord  Pendleborough, 
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after  some  reflection,  wrote  by  the  light  of  his  night- 
lamp  a  note  to  the  surgeon  in  Rochdale,  relating 
the  facts,  and  requesting  his  immediate  attendance. 
He  also  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Hollingsworth  of  greater 
length,  suggesting  that  the  vicar  should  come  to 
Deerden  Manor,  accompanied  by  their  mutual  friend 
Sir  Guy  Scarsdale's  physician,  Oliver  Holte.  Steal- 
ing for  a  moment  from  the  room,  Lord  Pendle- 
borough  aroused  his  valet,  and  directed  him  to 
despatch  a  groom  at  once  with  these  letters,  and 
to  bring  a  reply  from  Assheton  Vicarage. 

During  this  interval  of  an  hour,  Colonel  Vavasour 
seemed  to  have  sunk  again  exhausted  into  the  trance- 
like  slumber.  Lord  Pendleborough  examined  his 
pulse,  and  finding  in  it  no  sign  of  excitement,  but 
rather  of  debility,  he  gave  his  guest  the  stimulant, 
renewed  the  warmth  to  his  feet,  and  the  iced  cloths 
to  his  head,  again  wrapped  himself  in  his  Kirgish 
cloak,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  asleep. 

How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not.  A  gentle  touch 
and  a  voice  awakened  him ;  Colonel  Vavasour  sat  in 
a  chair  at  his  side.  The  morning  was  beginning  to 
dawn,  and  its  pale  gleam  lit  the  same  wide-staring 
eyes  with  an  almost  supernatural  expression,  while 
Vavasour  gazed  upon  him. 

"  Is  your  torment  less,  duke  ?  "  he  said.  "  Have 
you  slept?  My  letters  tell  me  that  your  homme 
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tfaffaires  has  paid  all  my  debts  in  Paris.     You  are 
always  reckless  of  charges,  and  part  of  this  you  say 
you  regard  as  a  payment  for  past  services.     What 
then,  have  I  to  do  ( in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,' 
to  requite  you  for  the  rest  ?  " 

Once  or  twice,  in  the  pause  that  ensued,  Vavasour 
started  and  seemed  to  writhe,  but  resumed  his  self- 
control.  His  face  assumed  once  the  expression 
almost  of  a  fiendish  derision,  but  that  passed.  The 
calmer,  better  nature  seemed  to  conquer.  Then  he 
spoke, — 

"  You  do  well  to  remember,  duke,  that  I  am  an 
English  gentleman  of  ancient  descent,  whose  race, 
with  spotless  truth  and  desperate  valour,  never  failed 
their  friends  in  Church  or  State.  I  have  been  a 
spendthrift — my  passions  have  made  me  an  exile — 
but  I  am  true  to  the  claims  of  my  race  on  my 
honour,  and  of  my  home  on  my  love.  The  duchess 
is  worthy  to  become  la  mdre  angelique  of  a  new 
order.  She  has  been  taken  from  her  convent  in  a 
state  of  ecstatic  sanctity;  and  if  I  were  Mephistopheles 
in  malignity  and  lust,  the  halo  of  innocence  round 
this  virgin  nature  would  defend  her  from  my  temp- 
tation. But  you  did  well,  duke,  to  remember  that 
the  devil,  and  not  an  English  gentleman,  could  take 
such  a  task." 

Lord  Pendleborough  was  agitated  to  fury  as  these 
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words  were  uttered.  He  clenched  his  fist,  and  smote 
his  knee,  muttering,  "  The  incarnate  fiend  in  this 
worn-out  monster  can  only  be  exorcised  by  death." 
Commanding  his  fury  with  difficulty,  he  found  his 
guest  still  gazing  on  him  with  the  same  supernatural 
eyes — listening  as  though  to  some  narrative — occa- 
sionally with  the  same  transiently  derisive  expres- 
sion ;  once  or  twice  again  with  a  sudden  revulsive 
shudder. 

"  You  quite  misunderstand  Pendleborough,  duke," 
said  Vavasour  ;  (e  he  is  of  our  English  school.  His 
is  the  nature  of  an  old  Saxon  Eorl — bred  for  war — 
for  subduing  nature — for  wild  enterprise  in  colonies 
among  savage  tribes — in  contests  with  slave-dealing 
black  kings,  pirates  of  tropical  seas,  or  the  fierce 
races  who  exact  black  mail  on  African  rivers.  The 
physical  in  him  predominates,  but  it  is  pure.  It  was 
a  divine  instinct  that  spoke  in  the  soul  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Clisson  la  Vendee  when  she  made  him 
her  friend.  As  a  brother  he  would  now  die  for  her. 
He  would  sooner  think  of  marriage  with  his  sister 
than  with  her.  Much  less  would  he  permit  her  to 
encounter  even  the  suspicion  of  a  liaison,  such  as  is 
sanctioned  by  your  manners." 

This  argument  Lord  Pendleborough  heard  calmly, 
and  without  any  other  emotion  than  that  his  eyes 
reddened,  and  his  mouth  was  compressed,  when 
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Vavasour  said  that ff  as  a  brother  he  would  die  "  for 
the  duchess.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
sense  of  relief,  and  almost  in  a  reverie,  for  some 
minutes,  until  he  was  aroused  by  Vavasour's  speak- 
ing again, — 

"You  certainly  still  only  half  comprehend  the 
duchess,  though  this  devotion  to  you,  through  the 
almost  mortal  agony  of  your  illness,  has  given  you 
some  insight  into  her  character.  Nothing  will  sepa- 
rate her  from  her  vow.  She  has  your  promise  as  a 
man  of  honour,  to  respect  her  as  a  daughter.  You 
are  of  the  purest  race  of  the  French  noblesse.  She 
has  an  angelic  power  to  see  your  noblest  impulses ; 
she  trusts  them  absolutely.  But  her  vow  is  a  matter 
between  God  and  her  conscience ;  to  you  will  she 
devote  her  life ;  all  things  are  as  nothing  to  her 
vow.  Death  is  to  her  a  release  from  the  ordeal  of 
life  ;  she  does  not  court  death,  much  less  does  she 
shrink  from  it;  you.  can  do  nothing  to  deter  her. 
You  have  brought  an  angel  under  your  roof,  to  look 
with  heavenly  eyes  on  all  your  ways." 

The  pause  which  occurred  was  broken  by  fits  of 
laughter  from  Vavasour.  Gay  laughter  sometimes, 
at  others  derisive,  and  almost  scoffing,  then  a  graver 
mood  supervened,  before  he  thus  replied, — 

"  What  a  picture  of  your  life,  duke ;  of  your 
levee,  and  its  concourse  of  denigrant  wits,  sceptical 
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philosophers     and    trading     politicians,    fashionable 
routs,    artists    and    the   demi-monde    of   literature. 
Then,   your    equivocal   visitors    and    visits ;    your 
drives,    conversations    in    the    Bois    de   Boulogne, 
through  your  carriage  window.     Your  siesta  and  its 
attendant;  your  e'carte  with  her  till  you  dress   for 
your  petit  souper.     Your   select   circle  of  four    or 
eight  at  the  table  rond.     Your  guests :  the  old  baron, 
with   tastes   which  obtain  notoriety  chiefly  through 
vague    rumours,   or    accidental   disclosures  in  the 
Gazette  des    Tribunaux  ;  the  Chef  of  the    Cour  de 
Cassation,  whose  salary  is  pawned  to  his  creditors ; 
two  ladies,  whose  writings  show  that  they  are  bril- 
liant exceptions  to  their  sex,  being  emancipated  by 
intellect   from  all  feminine   reticence;   two  or  three 
of  the  paid  bravos  of  the  press  of  the  highest  merit 
and    ton,  but   without   principles   or    scruples  ;    an 
abbe,  who  receives  the  confessions  of  ladies,  whose 
rank  protects  them  in  obeying  no  other  law  than 
their  own  passionate  will.     Then  your  night,  spent 
in  wandering  from  theatre  to  salon.     This,  certainly, 
is  a  life  in  which  a  saint  of  seraphic  purity  can  find 
little  place.     My  own  summary  is  tame   compared 
with   your   sarcastic   explosions   of  wit,   worthy   of 
Rabelais." 

There  was  only  a  brief  pause. 

"  What  do  I  think  she  can  do  to  live  in  such  a 
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scene?  That  I  cannot  answer.  But  she  would,  I 
anticipate,  desire  to  guard  herself  from  error,  by 
such  counsel  as  that  of  Lord  Pendleborough.  I  will, 
as  you  suggest,  duke,  strive  to  ascertain  what  would 
be  the  duchess's  plan  of  life,  when  she  knows  what 
yours  is.  I  must,  of  course,  be  free  to  tell  her  at 
my  discretion  what  she  has  to  meet.  Then  I  can 
provoke  some  indication  of  her  own  ideas,  by  sketch- 
ing to  her  various  schemes.  I  anticipate  that  she 
will  wish  to  devote  herself  to  works  of  religious 
charity,  in  the  intervals  of  that  fulfilment  of  her 
vow  to  you,  which  she  will  not  forego." 

These  words  had  scarcely  been  uttered,  when  a 
change  gradually  occurred  in  the  expression  of 
Colonel  Vavasour.  His  host,  whose  eyes  were 
intently  fixed  on  his  untimely  and  almost  spectral 
guest,  was  soon  conscious  of  this  change.  The  eyes 
had  lost  their  strange  lustre — their  supernatual  in- 
telligence. The  face  passed  from  the  intense  ex- 
pression of  ecstacy  into  one  of  languor.  The  head 
drooped  upon  the  shoulder,  and  Vavasour  would 
have  fallen  to  the  floor,  if  he  had  not  been  caught 
in  the  arms  of  Lord  Pendleborough,  who  carried 
him  like  a  child,  and  replaced  him  on  the  sofa.  A 
moment  afterwards,  Vavasour  seemed  to  awaken  as 
from  a  troubled  sleep,  with  deep  sighs,  low  moans, 
and  stretching  of  the  limbs  for  relief  from  a  sense  of 
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tension  or  fatigue.     He  seemed  to  recognize  his  host. 
Observing  this,  Lord  Pendleborough  asked, — 

"  How  are  you,  Vavasour,  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  know  not ;  strangely  weak." 

"  Take  some  of  this  ammonia ;  you  may  have 
some  green  tea,  if  you  could  relish  it." 

fe  Nothing  so  much,  I  feel  dying  of  debility." 

The  tea,  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  surgeon 
to  meet  any  emergency  of  collapse  after  a  nervous 
crisis,  was  brought  immediately,  and  with  some  rich 
Alderney  cream,  seemed  fo  revive  the  prostrate  man. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  the 
twilight  brightened  into  a  sunny  morning,  whose 
radiance  flooded  the  room.  The  casements  of  the 
mullioned  windows  were  opened.  After  an  hour 
or  two  of  motionless  quiet,  Vavasour  turned  on  his 
couch,  and  seeing  Lord  Pendleborough  seated  near 
him,  he  said, — 

"  This  is  my  native  country,  Pendleborough ;  my 
own  neglected  manor  is  not  far  from  Deerden." 

e{  You  have  a  manor  of  Assheton,  close  to  Scars- 
dale,  I  know.  Have  you  any  other  ?  " 

"  No ;  nor  should  I  have  that,  if  my  godfather  and 
guardian,  the  vicar,  had  not  been  to  me  in  the  stead  of 
a  confessor,  and,  knowing  my  faults,  secured  my  con- 
sent to  arrangements,  which  left  me  with  the  slender- 
est income,  but  saved  my  poor  estate  from  the  ruin 
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which  has  been  the  catastrophe  of  all  the  rest  of  my 
fortunes." 

(e  Your  truth-loving  nature,  Vavasour,  never 
spares  yourself,  however  gentle  your  bearing  to  your 
friends." 

"  A  man  must  be  conscious  at  least  of  honour 
and  truth,  to  live  in  the  friendship  of  a  sterling  manly 
nature  like  yours,  Pendleborough.  I  have  to  confess 
the  folly,  the  madness,  the  passionate  eccentricity  of 
too  many  in  my  class  of  life,  whom  pleasure  tempts 
from  duty,  and  who  sacrifice  even  the  deepest  yearn- 
ings of  their  nature  to  the  intoxication  of  youth  and 
health,  and  their  allurements." 

"  If  the  vicar  knew  that  you  were  here  and  ill, 
doubtless  he  would  visit  you." 

*c  This  exhaustion  seems  at  times  so  like  death, 
that  it  would  be  well  my  kind  old  guardian  should 
be  informed  of  my  condition." 

"  I  will  take  charge  of  that,"  said  Lord  Pendle- 
borough. 

This  seemed  indeed  to  be  the  object  of  Vavasour's 
conversation,  for  he  now  closed  his  eyes,  and  soon 
seemed  to  be  in  a  natural  sleep.  Thus,  too,  the 
whole  morning  rapidly  passed  in  sleep,  disturbed  only 
by  the  necessity  of  administering  the  ammonia,  and 
repeating  a  slight  meal  of  tea,  both  of  which  the 
extreme  weakness  rendered  necessary. 
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Noon  brought  the  surgeon.  He  found  Vavasour 
unable  to  speak  except  in  a  whisper,  and  at  once 
doubled  the  doses  of  ammonia,  and  administered 
other  stimulants.  He  did  not  conceal  from  Lord 
Pendleborough  his  apprehensions  of  a  rapidly  fatal 
issue,  from  the  exhaustion  of  nervous  power  through 
the  whole  system.  He  ascribed  the  somnambulism 
of  the  night  to  an  irregular  distribution  of  this  force, 
which  had  caused  an  abnormal  activity  of  some  parts 
of  the  brain,  whilst  the  rest  were  in  a  state  of  in- 
anition. The  pulse  had  now  sunk  to  less  than  fifty, 
and  was  feeble;  and  unless  this  tendency,  arising 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  ganglia,  of  the  heart,  and 
probably  of  the  spinal  cord,  could  be  arrested,  it  was 
clear  that  Yavasour  would  die  in  a  few  hours. 

The  surgeon  waited  a  couple  of  hours  for  the 
arrival  of  Oliver  Holte,  and  was  greatly  relieved 
when  he  and  Mr.  Hollingsworth  were  announced. 
When  Oliver  aroused  Yavasour,  he  turned  a  look 
full  of  intelligence  on  his  visitor,  but  his  voice  had 
become  inaudible.  The  pulse  was  still  sinking  in 
strength  and  frequency,  the  skin  was  becoming 
cooler,  the  face  and  lips  pallid.  Nothing  but 
the  most  decisive  measures  could  save  the  patient. 
Oliver  at  once  administered  a  small  dose  of  one  of 
the  new  alkaline  poisons — in  ordinary  states  a  power- 
ful irritant  to  the  nerves ;  and  every  quarter  of  an 
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hour  gave  liim  small  quantities  of  brandy  and  am- 
monia. The  alkaline  poison  was  repeated  every  hour. 
Oliver  left  the  room  only  to  communicate  from  time  to 
time  with  Mr.  Hollingsworth.  In  about  six  hours 
the  pulse  became  slightly  fuller;  two  hours  later 
its  beats  had  again  risen  to  fifty ;  and  after  ten  hours 
of  vigilance  Vavasour  could  again  speak  in  an 
audible  whisper,  and  his  pulse  had  risen  to  sixty. 

Then  his  physician  discontinued  the  poison,  and 
apparently  at  the  right  moment,  for  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards  twitchings  of  the  limbs  occurred,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  were  drawn  with  cramp. 
But  colour  had  returned  to  the  face,  and  warmth 
to  the  skin ;  and  Yavasour  was  able  to  take  some 
beef-tea  with  brandy,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him.  When  Oliver  now  went  out  to  Mr.  Hollings- 
worth he  took  with  him  Lord  Pendleborough,  and 
said, — 

"  I  think  I  may  now  assure  you  that  Colonel 
Vavasour's  case  is  within  the  power  of  remedies, 
but  their  nature  is  such  that  convulsions  may  at  any 
moment  occur.  In  one  of  such  convulsions  he  may 
die.  If  he  escape  this  immediate  risk,  a  more  re- 
mote danger  of  paralysis,  or  general  nervous  hebe- 
tude, awaits  his  convalescence." 

As  the  night  was  far  spent,  Lord  Pendleborough 
and  Mr.  Hollingsworth  left  Oliver,  with  a  servant 
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within   call,   to   watch  his  patient,  and  themselves 
retired  to  rest. 

Colonel  Vavasour's  sleep  was  disturbed.  The 
powerful  vegetable  alkali,  which  had  roused  [the 
activity  of  the  nervous  force  governing  the  animal 
life,  was  a  most  critical  remedy.  While  he  slum- 
bered, the  limbs  started,  were  from  time  to  time 
drawn  up  in  spasm,  he  rolled  over  moaning,  but 
did  not  awaken.  Oliver  sat  watching  these  occur- 
rences. He  kept  a  ray  of  light  on  his  patient's  face, 
and  the  neck  bare,  and  seemed  to  observe  with 
anxiety,  whether  the  spasms  extended  to  the  throat 
or  mouth.  From  time  to  time  he  gave  the  sufferer 
some  ether,  and  as  no  difficulty  occurred  in  the 
swallowing  of  each  dose,  his  anxiety  seemed  gra- 
dually to  abate.  So  the  night  waned  away.  Colonel 
Yavasour  did  not  wake.  The  spasmodic  restless- 
ness diminished.  With  the  first  dawn  Oliver  opened 
all  the  casements,  the  door  of  the  room,  and  the 
front  door  of  the  house,  and  allowed  the  fresh 
morning  air  to  flood  in  a  current  through  all. 
Then  he  sponged  the  sufferer's  temples  with  eau  de 
Cologne,  held  some  sharp  aromatic  to  the  nostrils, 
and,  by-and-by,  Colonel  Yavasour  awoke  as  though 
from  a  troubled  sleep.  He  spoke  almost  with  a 
natural  voice,  complained  of  great  weariness,  and 
of  a  muscular  soreness,  like  that  caused  by  severe 
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and  prolonged  exercise.  He  was  stiff,  worn,  and 
full  of  pain.  The  valet  brought  him  a  cup  of  green 
tea  with  some  "brandy,  and  this  seemed  to  refresh 
him.  After  some  rest,  in  wakeful  consciousness  un- 
disturbed by  spasm,  he  turned  to  Oliver  and  said — 

"  I  owe  my  life,  if  I  recover,  to  you.  Be  frank 
with  me.  I  have  some  affairs  to  settle.  Is  not  the 
danger  of  relapse  still  great  ?  " 

"You  are  under  the  influence  of  a  most  potent 
remedy.  The  first  risks  of  its  use  are  perhaps  over. 
Whether  your  constitution  can  restore  the  exhaus- 
tion of  your  nervous  power  by  the  lightning,  time 
only  can  show." 

te  I  could  in  a  few  words  explain  to  Pendleborough 
what  I  wish  to  be  done ;  and  if  you  can  keep  me 
alive  till  night,  a  lawyer  could  put  my  instructions 
in  form." 

"  I  doubt  whether  you  have  strength  to  do  what 
you  wish;  but,  as  it  may  calm  your  mind,  five 
minutes'  interview  with  Lord  Pendleborough  may  be 
possible." 

"  That  will  suffice.  The  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better." 

"  I  will  call  Lord  Pendleborough  at  once." 

As  Oliver  left  the  room  to  execute  this  commission, 
he  saw  Lord  Pendleborough  in  the  walled  court 
before  the  manor-house.  He  joined  him,  and  in  a 
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few  words  made  him  aware  of  Vavasour's  condition— 
of  the  probable  suspension  of  any  imminent  risk 
to  life — of  his  wish  to  settle  his  affairs — and  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  limiting  the  interview  to  the 
briefest  space  of  time,  and  avoiding  the  slightest 
emotion. 

Oliver  remained  in  the  courtyard  to  enjoy  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  air,  and  to  be  at  hand,  if 
needed,  while  Lord  Pendleborough  visited  Vavasour. 
[Following  Oliver's  suggestions,  Lord  Pendleborough 
approached  his  guest  on  tiptoe  without  noise,  and 
himself  holding  his  finger  to  his  lips  as  a  sign  of  the 
necessity  for  caution.  Vavasour  smiled  faintly  on 
his  host  as  he  sat'  down  by  his  couch,  with  his  note- 
book open  to  receive  instructions. 

"  The  manor  of  Assheton  with  its  mines  and 
quarries  belongs  to  me.  The  vicar,  my  guardian,  is 
trustee  for  the  execution  of  a  deed  by  which  I  have 
dedicated  the  income  of  the  estate  and  mines  to  pay 
the  interest,  and  by  instalments  the  principal,  of 
mortgages.  I  am  much  beholden  to  my  godfather 
and  guardian.  His  daughter,  Helen  Hollingsworth, 
was  my  foster-sister.  I  won  her  affections,  and 
would  have  fulfilled  my  promise  to  marry  her,  but 
my  friend,  her  father,  objected  to  my  irregular  life, 
which  I  have  never  sufficiently  reformed.  I  desire 
to  record  all  this  in  my  will,  as  the  motive  why  I 
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bequeath  all  my  real  and  personal  estate  to  Helen 
Hollingsworth,  whom  I  regard  as  my  betrothed  wife. 
I  give  and  bequeath  it  without  reservation  or  con- 
dition, other  than  the  payment  of  my  just  debts." 

This  had  been  uttered  deliberately,  with  pauses 
between  each  sentence,  enabling  Lord  Pendleborough 
to  record  even  the  exact  words  used  by  Colonel 
Vavasour. 

Once  or  twice  a  sob  broke  from  the  sufferer,  and 
his  face  was  distorted  by  a  transient  spasm.  He 
rose  and  sat  up  in  bed,  to  overcome  some  diffi- 
culty in  breathing  when  this  spasm  interrupted 
him.  There  was  a  strange  wild  stare  in  the  eyes, 
which  caused  Lord  Pendleborough  to  look  anxiously 
through  the  window,  to  ascertain  whether  Oliver  was 
in  the  court.  The  singular  intensity  of  the  mental 
powers,  combined  with  this  almost  hydrophobic  sensi- 
bility, alarmed  the  host.  He  rose  to  interrupt  the 
interview  and  to  summon  Oliver.  Vavasour  was 
sitting  up  in  bed. 

"As  though  it  were  my  last  request,  Pendle- 
borough, let  this  be  made  a  formal  will  with  the 
least  delay." 

These  words  had  scarcely  been  uttered,  than  Vava- 
sour made  a  shrill  inspiration  almost  like  a  scream. 
This  startling  sound  brought  Oliver  in  an  instant 
from  the  court  to  the  room  with  an  expression  of 
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extreme  anxiety  on  his  face.  His  patient  had  fallen 
backwards  on  his  pillow ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
throat  and  chest  were  drawn  in  by  cramp,  which  at 
once  stopped  the  breathing ;  the  face  in  a  few  seconds 
became  livid,  and  the  trunk  was  distorted  with 
spasm. 

Oliver  seized  a  tumbler  of  ice-cold  water,  and 
dashed  it  in  Vavasour's  face.  The  spasms  of  the 
face  and  throat  relaxed.  In  an  instant,  a  wooden 
wedge  was  inserted  between  the  teeth,  the  tongue 
drawn  to  the  front  of  the  mouth,  and  the  finger 
thrust  down  to  the  glottis.  The  spasm  passed,  and 
the  sufferer  breathed ;  but  he  lay  insensible  on  the 
couch.  Oliver  turned  to  Lord  Pendleborough  and 
said, — 

"The  emotion  of  the  interview  has  nearly  been 
fatal.  He  will  now  recover  from  this  crisis." 

ee  Can  he  be  permitted  to  hear  and  sign  his  will 
after  such  a  terrible  result  of  emotion  ?  "  asked  Lord 
Pendleborough. 

"  No,  certainly  not,  unless  in  the  succeeding  six 
hours  the  influence  of  the  remedy  assume  a  less 
critical  form,  without  the  recurrence  of  the  collapse 
in  which  I  found  him." 

f:  We  will  have  the  will  ready  six  hours  hence, 
and  for  that  purpose  I  will  summon  Yavasour's 
lawyer  hither  without  delay." 
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So  saying,  Lord  Pendleborough  left  the  room,  to 
despatch  a  messsage  to  Rochdale,  requesting  the 
immediate  attendance  of  the  lawyer  employed  by 
Mr.  Hollingsworth  in  the  management  of  the  manor 
of  Assheton. 

There  was  an  evident  necessity  for  the  utmost 
caution  in  avoiding  everything  which  could  disturb 
the  emotions,  or  even  shock  the  acute  sensibility 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  remedy  employed. 
Oliver,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  Vavasour 
was  in  a  tranquil  sleep,  sought  Mr.  Hollingsworth, 
and  explained  that  any,  early  interview  between  the 
guardian  and  his  ward  was  impossible.  The  ser- 
vants were  warned  that  no  door  should  be  allowed 
to  slam,  nor  any  other  sudden  noise  be  permitted. 
The  light  of  the  room  was  carefully  made  dim. 

The  morning  advanced,  and  noon  came ;  the 
sufferer  had  been  able  to  take  some  light  food.  The 
strength  did  not  sink,  and  the  spasms  did  not  return. 
He  awoke  from  periods  of  slumber  refreshed :  all 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  imminence  of  the  peril 
was  passing  away. 

Lord  Pendleborough  had  felt  the  necessity  of 
acting  alone  in  carrying  Colonel  Vavasour's  inten- 
tions into  execution.  When,  therefore,  the  lawyer 
arrived,  they  retired  into  a  small  library,  and  re- 
mained there  for  some  hours.  The  evening  had 
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arrived  before  Lord  Pendleborougli  called  Oliver 
from  Vavasour's  room,  to  inquire  whether  the  will 
could  be  safely  read  to  him  that  night,  and  executed 
in  the  presence  of  the  lawyer.  The  summons  of 
Oliver  from  his"  patient's  bedside  had  not  passed  un- 
observed, and  on  his  return  Vavasour  said, — 

"Night  is  coming  on;  no  doubt  Pendleborougli 
wants  to  know  whether  I  can  sign  the  will.  I  shall 
be  in  anxious  distress  till  it  is  done." 

"  Can  you  bear  to  hear  it  read,  without  the  emo- 
tion which  overcame  you  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.     I  will  try." 

"  If  the  will  is  not  correctly  drawn,  you  must  not 
strive  to  amend  it.  You  can  only  postpone  your 
signature  till  you  are  better." 

"  I  consent.  The  will  no  doubt  expresses  my 
wishes ;  but  if  not,  I  will  obey  you." 

"  On  that  condition,  Lord  Pendleborough  and  the 
lawyer  shall  read  it  to  you." 

Oliver,  therefore,  brought  them  to  the  room,  and 
left  them  with  Vavasour,  with  strict  injunctions  that 
the  interview  should  be  brief  and  unexciting. 

The  lawyer  read  the  will  slowly  and  clearly. 
Vavasour  signed  it.  Lord  Pendleborougli  and  the 
lawyer  attested  the  execution  of  it ;  and  without 
speaking  another  word,  noiselessly  retired.  When 
Oliver  entered  the  room,  he  found  Vavasour  strug- 
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gling  with  hysterical  agitation,  which,  however, 
gradually  subsided  without  the  recurrence  of  the 
frightful  spasm.  He  gradually  became  calm,  and 
then  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep. 

The  sleep  lasted  some  hours,  and  as  Oliver  found 
the  pulse  did  not  materially  lose  its  strength,  or  fall 
below  the  natural  standard  of  beats,  he  did  not  dis- 
turb his  patient  till  the  morning  began  to  dawn  over 
the  great  swells  of  moorland  visible  from  the  win- 
dows. He  then  caused  a  cup  of  hot  green  tea  to 
be  prepared,  with  some  rich  cream  and  brandy,  and 
gently  awakened  his  patient,  by  fanning  him  with 
the  cold  air,  which  he  had  admitted  through  all  the 
casements  of  the  room.  Thus  gradually  aroused, 
his  brow  and  temples  moistened  with  eau  de  Cologne, 
his  face  and  arms  sponged  with  fresh  cold  water, 
some  ammonia  held  for  a  time  to  his  nostrils,  the 
patient  turned  grateful  eyes  on  Oliver,  and  silently 
drank  the  hot  tea  which  was  given  him  in  spoonfuls 
diligently,  till  the  whole  cup  had  been  swallowed. 
Oliver  put  his  finger  from  time  to  time  to  his  lips,  to 
enjoin  silence.  Vavasour,  therefore,  after  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  made  signs  that  he  wanted  to  make 
a  communication  in  writing.  Oliver  gave  him 
a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  on  this  he 
wrote, — 

"  Mr.    Holl  ings  worth  is   in   the   house.      I  have 
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heard  his  step  on  the  stair.  Tell  him  that  I  wish 
Assheton  Court  to  be  got  ready  for  me.  Let  me 
be  removed  thither  as  soon  as  may  be.  If  I  am 
to  live,  there  are  my  future  hopes ;  if  to  die, 
let  me  die  there,  with  my  good  guardian  near  me." 

Oliver  took  the  paper  and  pencil  from  his  patient's 
hand,  and  perceiving  some  signs  of  emotion,  held 
up  his  finger  in  caution,  and  remained  for  some  time 
seated  at  his  side.  Vavasour's  quick  intelligence 
needed  no  further  warning.  He  closed  his  eyes, 
and  with  compressed  lips  struggled  with  the  thrill 
of  feeling  which  quivered  like  a  magnetic  storm 
through  his  frame.  By-and-by  the  grasp  with 
which  he  had  held  Oliver's  hand  relaxed  its  clench, 
the  closed  lips  parted,  displaying  the  delicate  white 
teeth ;  the  long  dark  lash  of  the  eyelid  lifted,  and 
allowed  a  tear  to  escape  on  either  cheek,  and  the 
sufferer  drew  a  long  sigh,  as  if  in  relief  from  a 
spasm  which  had  bound  the  frame.  Oliver  atten- 
tively watched  all  these  signs,  and  dropping  on  a 
handkerchief  some  ether,  held  it  before  the  nostrils 
and  open  mouth.  Gradually,  as  it  was  inspired, 
a  deeper  calm  settled  on  his  features,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  Vavasour  was  again  asleep. 
Rising  slowly  from  his  chair,  Oliver  then  noise- 
lessly summoned  Lord  Pendleborough's  valet  to 
watch,  and  went  with  his  message  to  the  vicar. 
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Mr.  Hollingswortli  liad  dressed  early,  and  gone 
out  on  the  moorland  road.  Thither  Oliver,  seeing 
his  three-cornered  hat  in  the  distance,  followed  him. 
But  before  he  reached  the  vicar,  who  was  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  manor-house,  the  divine  had 
been  joined  by  a  group  peculiar  to  this  wild  dis- 
trict. The  coal  measures  and  the  gritstone  of  the 
pennine  chain,  and  neighbouring  hills  from  Billinge 
and  Pendle  to  the  Yorkshire  moors,  abut  upon 
the  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ribble  and  Craven.  The  roads  on  the  highlands 
are  still  so  bad  that  the  lime  needed  for  all  pur- 
poses of  construction  or  of  agriculture  cannot  often 
now  be  conveyed  by  carts,  and  thirty  years  ago 
was,  to  a  very  great  extent,  carried  on  the  backs 
of  ponies,  locally  known  as  ee  gals,"  an  abreviation 
for  galloway,  because  they  were  bred  and  chiefly 
imported  from  Gallowayshire. 

To  this  day,  lines  of  galloways,  each  carrying  a 
sack  of  lime  weighing  from  two  hundredweights  up  to 
a  "  load  "  of  240  Ibs.,  straggle  in  long  strings  up  the 
steep  road  from  Clitheroe  over  the  "Nick "of  Pendle, 
down  the  abrupt  descent  into  the  waterworn  valley 
of  Sabden,  climb  again  the  almost  precipitous  road 
to  the  top  of  Padiham  heights,  and  thence  choose 
various  tracks  to  reach  the  several  valleys  of  Rossen- 
dale,  or  Todmorden,  or  Worsthorne.  But  thirty 
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years  ago  these  gaunt,  lean,  ungroomed,  and  un- 
kemmed  strings  of  "gals"  more  frequently  mocked 
the  equine  genus,  as  monkeys  do  men,  by  their 
rude  and  half-starved  forms.  They  were  led  by 
one  or  two  "  old  stagers,"  accustomed  to  the  road, 
and  seldom  attended  by  more  than  one  man  to 
adjust  the  packs,  &c.  They  browsed,  in  a  long, 
straggling,  and  broken  string,  the  rough  grass  on 
the  fells,  moorlands,  and  sides  of  the  lanes.  Ad- 
vancing at  a  pace  of  about  two  miles  in  the  hour, 
but  continued  during  eight  or  ten  hours  in  the 
day,  they  made  a  soldier's  march  and  a  forager's 
meal,  snatching  what  they  could  on  their  way.  So, 
from  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,  the 
weird  phenomenon  sauntered  through  moorland 
solitudes,  over  wild  fells,  on  the  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, by  roads  over  which  passed  in  old  time 
the  Plantagenet  with  his  well-armed  troop  and 
sumpter  mules,  on  his  way  from  the  castle  of  time- 
honoured  John  of  Gaunt  at  Lancaster,  by  the 
Trough  of  Bowland,  Clitheroe,  and  Ightonhill,  to 
Pontefract.  They  might  be  met  watering  mid- 
stream in  some  mountain  torrent  in  the  heat  of 
a  sultry  noon  under  the  shadow  of  overarching 
alders — a  picturesque  group — their  solitary  con- 
ductor stretched  on  the  bank  with  his  head  on  the 
rough  knobby  root  of  a  tree,  taking  a  snooze  after 
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his  "  baggin."  *  Or  at  night,  by  one  belated,  they 
would  be  seen  wearily  waiting  in  the  wide  and  deep 
hollow  of  some  rough  road  on  the  top  of  Hamilton, 
or  amidst  the  crags  and  quarries  of  Worsthorne, 
while  their  master  bargained  at  some  lone  homestead 
for  a  lodging  in  the  hayloft  for  himself,  and  leave 
to  unload  his  packs,  and  turn  his  "  gals  "  into  some 
rough  enclosure  for  the  hours  during  which  it  was 
too  dark  to  pursue  their  road. 

Imagine  a  life  thus  spent.  Conceive  that  it  was 
your  fate  to  visit  the  quarries  and  kilns  of  the 
limestone  burners  of  the  Ribble  valley,  or  of  Craven. 
That,  after  the  brief  chaffer  for  lirne,  and  the  longer 
task  of  loading  the  wooden  pack-saddles  of  your 
gaunt  companions,  you  had  to  brave  the  storm,  the 
driving  rain,  the  piercing  frosts,  the  benumbing  and 
perplexing  mists  of  wintry  solitudes  on  solitary  moor- 
lands ;  or,  at  times,  to  swelter  in  a  long,  sultry 
march  under  the  blaze  of  a  hot  summer's  sun,  with- 
out a  pulse  of  air.  Conceive  that  you  met  in  this 
life-long  task  scarcely  any  but-  the  solitary  denizens 
of  these  regions — the  rough  shepherd  farmer  of  the 
lone  homestead,  buried  in  a  labyrinth  of  bogs ;  the 
rude  quarryman,  or  miner,  on  his  way  to  or  from 
his  secluded  work ;  the  cattle-jobber,  mounted  on 
his  wiry  nag,  booted  to  his  knees,  and  splashed  to 

*  Any  meal  carried  in  a  bag — commonly  dinner,  or  afternoon 
meal. 
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liis  eyes,  looking  like  a  borderer  on  a  raid;  the 
vagabond  on  the  tramp,  with  his  worn-out  wife  and 
starved  children,  devouring  a  crust  of  coarse  bread 
at  a  rocky  basin  in  the  hill-side,  where  nature  pro- 
vides even  for  rogues  a  wine  more  healthful  than  the 
ff  mountain  dew."  What  would  become  of  your  wits 
in  such  a  life  ?  Would  they  sublime  into  a  prophetic 
fervour  by  austerity  and  contemplation  ?  Or  would 
they  addle,  unwarmedby  the  genial  influences  of  your 
fellow  men  ?  Would  some  faculty  grow  into  an  un- 
natural proportion,  absorbing  into  itself  the  vital 
power  and  energy  of  the  rest,  and  making  a  mon- 
strous man,  with  one  instinct  of  unerring  skill,  and 
every  other  power  benumbed  ? 

The  vicar,  who  had  a  truly  philosophic  and  Chris- 
tian sympathy  with  all  whom  his  diligently  worked 
pastoral  office  brought  within  his  observation,  was 
accustomed  to  plumb  the  mysterious  depths  and 
shoals  of  these  strange  men,  who  managed  the  strings 
of  "  gals  "  that  crossed  Assheton  Moor  from  Pendle 
and  Rossendale.  He  found  much  food  for  speculation 
in  his  talk  with  them.  They  brought  him  more 
or  less  of  the  wayside  news  of  the  two  forests,  and 
even  of  the  more  remote  Bowland.  He  practically 
thus  gained  a  deeper  insight  into  the  society  among 
which  it  was  his  lot  to  minister.  He  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  local  traditions  which  escape  careless 
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observers;  he  ascertained  the  existence  of  scarcely- 
avowed  superstitions  ;  secret  practices,  arising  out  of 
a  homage  to  tradition  quite  as  much  as  from  an 
ignorant  desire  to  propitiate  the  unseen  world ;  and 
he  therefore  knew  the  latent  forces  against  which 
he  had  to  labour,  as  a  minister  of  that  Gospel  which 
has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  More- 
over, he  thus  ascertained  not  seldom  the  existence 
of  evils  festering  in  remote  and  secluded  nooks 
of  the  wild  valleys,  which,  from  their  obscurity, 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  all  intelligent  observa- 
tion. 

When  he  was  observed  by  Oliver,  Mr.  Hollings- 
worth  had  caught  sight  of  a  straggling  gang  of"  gals ;  " 
and  even,  on  the  ridge  of  a  swell  of  moorland  half 
a  mile  off,  had  recognized  (( Swart  Ned  o'  High  Collor," 
as  the  driver  was  called.  The  vicar  knew  that  Lord 
Pendleborough's  steward  had  sent  an  order  for  lime, 
to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  storm,  to  an  agent 
at  Todmorden,  or  Hebdenbridge,  and  he  immedi- 
ately perceived  that  "  Swart  Ned  "  had  the  execution 
of  the  order  for  his  master,  the  Yeoman  of  High 
Collor.  Something  quickened  the  vicar's  steps.  He 
outstripped  the  advance  of  Oliver,  whom  he  had 
not  seen,  and  hastened  to  meet  the  gaunt  old  man, 
who  was  staggering  towards  him  with  his  strange 
group  of  "lime  gals." 
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The  driver  of  the  *gang  was  as  wild  a  wanderer 
on  the  moors  as  his  group  of  ponies.  He  was  tall, 
with  a  wide  chest  and  frame,  and  long  legs  and  arms. 
The  hands  and  feet  were  so  large,  and  the  joints 
so  bulky,  that  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether, 
even  in  his  youth,  he  had  been  supple  and  active. 
But  in  age,  for  he  was  more  than  sixty-five,  when 
his  limbs  were  stiffened  with  toil  and  exposure, 
he  had  an  ungainly,  shambling  gait.  His  broad 
shoulders  were  rounded,  and  his  neck,  ridged  with 
wiry  muscles,  protruded  with  a  head  set  on  it  like 
a  quadruped's,  rather  than  a  man's.  The  prominent 
but  massive  features  were  weather-beaten.  Grey 
eyebrows  almost  hid  the  little  blue  eyes,  and  un- 
trimmed  whiskers  grew  like  scraggy  furze-bushes  on 
a  wayside.  Over  these  features  a  slouched  hat,  form- 
less, except  by  the  accident  of  the  last  storm,  served 
neither  for  shelter  nor  ornament,  and  was  scarcely 
a  tribute  to  custom.  The  days  when  Ned  was sf  swart " 
were  long  past. 

tf  Well  wended  up  Blackstone  Edge,  Ned,"  said  the 
vicar.  "  What  road  hast  thou  taken  from  Craven  ?  " 

"  Nay,  vicar,  oi  coom  noan  fro'  Craven  ;  oi  'm  fro' 
Chatburn,  by  t'  back  o'  Pendle,  an  daun  Pendle- 
water,  an'  up  t'  Calder,  and  so  by  Todmorden 
hither." 

"How   is    the  Yeoman    of  High    Collor,  whom 
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the    devil    confounds    with     his     arts     and    mys- 
teries?" 

"Eh,  he's  meterly  meverly  (moderately  well). 
He  ates  loik  one  o'  his  feyghtin'  cocks ;  an'  laughs 
an'  he  were  crowing ;  an'  swears  like  t'  dule ;  an', 
bedrid  as  he  is,  has  his  feyghtin'  cocks  for  a  main 
on  t'  floore  o'  his  chamber,  an'  nae,  as  he  connot 
turn  i'  his  bed,  he's  getten  a  glass  fastened  to  th' 
tester,  an'  gloors  (stares)  at  'em  fearfu'  while  they 
feyghtin.  He  con  move  nowt  bur  his  yead  an'  his 
meauth,  an' t'  one  arm ;  an'  his  een  an'  teyrn  loike 
a  faucon's.  Bur  he  mays  t'  heause  ring  wi'  his  laugh 
when  one  o'  his  cocks  knocks  t'other  i'  t'  yead." 

"  The  strange,  fiend-like  man !  Is  he  not  afraid 
of  death?" 

"  Fleyed  o'  death !  He'll  noan  dee  yet.  He  has 
a  chafing-dish  o'  yarbs  brunt  afore  him  every  neet, 
an'  fa's  fast  asleep,  cursing  again  o  th'  fiends  an' 
witches,  an'  evil  eyes,  as  are  out  for  neet  marlocks. 
If  teyrn  for  tayin'  him,  he  says  t'ey  mun  o  coom 
oV  a  ruck,  for  he'll  ne'er  gie  in  to  one  nor  a  dozen, 
mother." 

"  Does  he  still  practise  his  foolish  arts  ?  " 

"  Does  he  not  ?  I  warn  yo,  vicar,  he  is  some 
spite  again  yo  fur  taychin'  folk  as  he  has  no  power. 
If  there's  owt  in't,  tey  a  good  care  o'  yoursel',  fur 
he  mays  me  chalk  strange  figures  on  a  booard.  He 
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says  its  parson  Hollingsworth's  horrors-cup.  He's 
bewitched  Miss  Helen,  an'  hoo'll  wed  a  ne'er-do-weel. 
He'll  droive  yore  gray  liures  wi'  sorrow  to  t'  grave." 

"  Pitiable  wretch,  the  wicked  will  is  not  wanting, 
nor  the  sagacity  to  penetrate  heart  sorrows,  and 
probe  the  ulcer  with  his  fang.  But,  Ned,  we  are  in 
the  power  of  a  merciful  God,  not  of  a  wicked  man." 

ee  Maybe,  vicar,  maybe.  But  hav'  yo  a  care.  If 
yore  laming  knows  a  trick  more  nor  his,  gie  him  a 
punce  daun  hill  to  t'  dule,  an'  let's  a  done  wi'  his 
marlocks.  Oi'm  sore  fleyed  mysel'.  He  says  he'll 
send  an  owd  dule  to  roid  o'  my  shilders,  an'  misguide 
me  i'  mists  on  t'  moors  ;  an'  plague  me  wi'  rhumatiz, 
an'  smoor  me  i'  some  bog,  or  warstle  me  into  some 
dough  or  quarry,  an'  oi  spake  owt  again  him.  Oi 
niver  dar  say  nowt  but  to  yo,  vicar;  for  yo  han 
God's  power  to  shame  the  dule." 

"  God's  word,  which  is  God's  truth,  is  like  his 
light  and  love.  By  all  this,  thou  hast  power,  Ned, 
to  strive  with  this  fiend.  Be  not  of  faint  heart." 

So  saying  the  vicar  reverently  put  his  hand  on  the 
es  lime  ganger's  "  head,  which  had  been  bared,  and 
showed  such  snow-white  locks  as  often  follow  black 
hair  in  old  age. 

"  But  I  can  give  thee  no  power,  Ned,  unless  thou 
pray  daily  for  it,  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  daily 
by  the  roadside,  and  be  diligent  at  church  and 
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sacrament.      Through    these    aids  wilt    thou    gain 
strength  to  withstand  the  evil  one." 

"The  Holy  Scriptur  is  ever  in  niy  jacket  next 
my  heart ;  an'  as  I'm  baund  wi'  my  gals  fro'  moor 
to  moss,  an'  fro  kiln  to  fell,  oi  mumble  t'  prayers  as 
yo'n  towt  me.  An'  o'  neets  I  skrike  gradely,  6  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan/  when  teyrn  at  their  marlocks 
i'  t'  mizzle  an'  t'  wynd." 

"  But  if  thou  canst  live  as  those  just  ones  of  whom 
thou  readest,  Ned :  Owe  no  man  anything.  Pro- 
vide things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Kender 
to  thy  master  what  is  his  due.  Never  get  drunk. 
Swear  not  at  all,  Ned.  Quarrel  not.  Wrangle  not. 
Live  in  peace  with  all.  Succour  the  wayfarer  and 
the  needy.  Pray  for  God's  help,  reverently,  to  put 
away  all  evil  by  His  holy  Spirit  and  righteous  pro- 
vidence. Do  these  things,  and,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  thou  mayst  defy  the  foul  fiend  himself,  if  he 
meet  thee  on  the  moor." 

(e  He  connot  be  feawer,  or  more  fearfu'  nor  t' 
meaustur  o'  High  Collor,  an'  his  screeches  an'  yells 
o'  neets,  to  fley  t'  boggarts  an'  witches  wi'  his  charms 
'ud  flabbergast  welly  a  mon  o'  yore  laming,  parson, 
let  alone  a  poor  crazed  owd  doitard  liken  mysel'." 

te  Wella  Ned,  thou  art  an  honest  man,  and  mayst 
pray  with  a  clean  heart  in  thy  fashion  for  God  to 
help,  and  He  will  be  ever  nigh  thee  to  succour  thee 
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in  any  strait.  Fear  not.  Now,  Ned,  I  have  a  job 
of  this  world's  work  for  thee.  There  are  some  good 
roofing  slates  in  Deerden  quarry  which  I  have  bought 
of  Lord  Pendleborough  for  the  repairs  of  Assheton 
Court.  When  thou  hast  unloaded  thy  lime,  pack  the 
slates  on  thy  gals'  backs,  and  off  with  them  to  Asshe- 
ton Court,  and  I  will  pay  thee  what  is  just." 

fe  Han  tey  not  t'  murrain  amang  t'  beasts  at  Asshe- 
ton Court,  parson  ?  " 

"  I  fear  they  have  had  it  some  weeks,  Ned." 

"  Sally's  fearfu'  moidert  wi'  t'  notion  as  t'  meaustur 
at  High  Collor  has  an  evil  eye  on  'em,  an'  bewitches 
t'  milk  as  it  winnot  churn,  or  gets  bynged,  an'  mays 
t'  sheep  barren,  an' t'  kine  drop  teer  cauves,  un  hoo'll 
be  sure  as  death  'at  t'  murrain  coom  fro'  High 
Collor." 

"  If  you  take  a  letter  from  me,  that  will,  I  hope, 
save  you  any  trouble,  Ned." 

Swart  Ned  scratched  his  white  locks,  but  gave 
no  answer,  being  rather  puzzled  than  convinced, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  quandary,  Oliver  met  the 
vicar,  and  drew  him  aside  to  communicate  the  wishes 
of  his  ward.  The  vicar  heard  the  message  in  silence. 
When  Oliver  had  concluded,  he  said, — 

"  I  have  anticipated  in  some  degree  Colonel  Vava- 
sour's wishes.  Some  rooms  at  Assheton  Court  have 
been  kept  warm  and  dry,  and  are  furnished  in  the 
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old  quaint  fashion.  I  am  sending  some  slates  to- 
day to  repair  the  roof  of  part  of  the  house.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  your  patient  should  not  be 
removed  to  Assheton  Court  whenever  he  can  travel 
with  safety.  I  undertake  in  two  days  from  this 
time  to  have  servants,  linen,  beds,  and  all  requisite 
furniture  for  an  invalid's  household  completed." 

ee  Certainly  he  could  not  bear  the  journey  sooner, 
and  then  we  must  make  a  bed  for  him  in  Lord 
Pendleborough's  fourgon,  which  seems  well  mounted 
on  good  springs.  Lying  thus  under  a  hooped  hood, 
covered  with  good  canvas,  I  expect  that  he  might  be 
removed  in  two  or  three  days.  The  change  would 
probably  be  morally  beneficial  to  him,  and  by  lessen- 
ing emotion,  promote  his  recovery." 

"  That,"  said  the  vicar,  "  is  my  own  anticipation, 
and  this  conviction  has  led  me  to  make  preparations 
for  this  probable  event." 

They  then  walked  back  to  Deerden  Manor,  each 
absorbed  in  his  own  reflections. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

SCENES    IN    TRAVEL,    WITH    CONVERSATIONS     ON 
SOCIAL  POLITY. 

DURING  their  widely  extended  travels,  Sir  Guy 
Scarsdale  had  encouraged  his  young  physician  and 
secretary  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  for 
scientific  observation  and  personal  intercourse  with 
remarkable  men.  Beyond  the  service  of  gratitude 
to  his  godfather  and  friend,  this  was  the  motive  of 
the  devotion  of  several  years  by  Oliver  Holte  to 
foreign  travel.  He  neglected  nothing  which  could 
make  him  an  accomplished  physician,  in  that  large 
sense  which  includes  within  the  scope  of  the  art 
everything  which  can  affect  the  life  or  physical  well- 
being  of  man.  To  Oliver's  mind,  the  horizon  of  his 
art  therefore  continually  expanded,  as  with  strength 
inspired  from  a  higher  philosophy,  he  surmounted 
successive  ranges  of  study,  discovering  that  nothing 
human  was  foreign  to  that  religio  medici  which  ought 
to  inspire  a  great  physician.  His  studies  at  college 
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Lad  led  him  into  that  region  of  physiology,  which 
approaches  psychology  —  to  those  researches  of 
Cuvier,  which  gave  the  first  clear  view  of  the 
natural  homologies  and  archetypal  forms  which  have 
prevailed  from  the  remotest  periods  of  time.  He 
had  thence  derived  a  deeper  sense  of  universal  law 
and  order,  which  he  had  brought  to  examine  the 
origin  and  diffusion  of  epidemics,  and  the  preventible 
sources  of  disease.  He  was  thus  led  to  a  personal 
observation  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  cities  and  rural  abodes ;  the  influences  of  climate, 
social  and  domestic  habits,  laws,  various  occupations, 
the  state  of  dwellings,  morals,  ignorance,  superstition, 
national  convulsions,  war,  conscription ;  the  extreme 
subdivision  of  property,  or  the  opposite  state  of  a 
preponderance  of  capital,  with  freedom  in  the  move- 
ment of  a  labouring  people  supported  by  wages. 
These  investigations  had  been  pursued  with  diligence 
in  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  Thus  he  had 
compared  the  metayer  system  of  Italy  with  the  small 
farms  of  Belgium.  The  social  revolution  effected  by 
Hardenberg — the  poor  colonies  of  Van  Den  Bosch 
— the  almost  communistic  condition  of  some  of 
the  Moravian  settlements — the  penal  systems  of 
every  country  in  Europe  —  the  establishments  for 
the  punishment  of  vagabondage,  for  the  support  of 
orphanage,  of  age,  and  decrepitude  in  Holland,  for 
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the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders — the  systems 
of  public  education  rapidly  developing  throughout 
Europe,  after  the  wars  of  the  Revolution — the 
teaching  of  Pestalozzi — the  institutions  of  De  Fellen- 
berg ;  together  with  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  colleges. 
The  orders  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  the  Freres 
Chretiens  received  a  patient  and  thoughtful  attention 
from  our  young  physician. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  earliest  year  of  their  travels, 
he  had  visited  the  hospital  of  the  Cretins,  at  Sion, 
in  the  Yallais.  A  more  hideous  spectacle  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive.  Dwarfish  and  monstrous  forms 
of  humanity.  Huge  heads  on  broad-shouldered 
trunks  three  feet  high,  with  goitres  pendulous  from 
their  thick  necks.  Blear-eyed,  pale,  fatuous  faces, 
leering  with  a  meaningless  smile,  or  distorted  with 
an  impotent  rage,  or  blank  with  a  corpse-like  absence 
of  mind.  The  grinning,  giggling  folly  of  idiocy, 
combined  with  grotesque  deformity.  Slavering, 
satyrlike  mouths,  muttering  with  thick  lips  some 
petition  for  an  alms.  A  Babel  of  discordant  animal 
cries  ;  foul  creatures,  mocking  humanity  more 
frightfully  than  an  assemblage  of  gorillas,  chimpan- 
zees, and  uran  utans. 

He  had  gazed,  so  thoughtfully  and  painfully  on 
this  scene,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  presence 
at  his  side  of  a  tall,  handsome  man ;  and,  turning 
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suddenly,  apologized  for  almost  stumbling  against 
the  stranger.  They  left  the  hospital  together.  In 
the  streets  of  the  picturesque  town,  signs  of  the 
same  shocking  tendency  to  degeneracy  met  the  eye 
in  the  bluish  pallor,  the  stunted  or  distorted  forms, 
the  goitres,  of  many  whom  they  met.  The  town 
itself  was  ill-sewered  as  in  the  middle  ages — near  it 
lay  the  swampy  rich  meadows  of  the  narrow  valley, 
above  it  towered  on  either  side  the  precipitous  Alpine 
declivities. 

"  Democracy,"  said  the  stranger,  "  has  not  yet 
invested  its  Moses  with  a  social  dictatorship,  other- 
wise he  would  not  simply  teach  the  Helvetian 
Republic  what  its  men  of  science  have  taught  it, 
that  all  these  evils  are  preventible,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  even  remediable ;  but  he  would  arrest  and 
cure  them." 

"  Are  you,  then,"  said  Oliver,  "  in  favour  of  an 
intelligent  despotism  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  unfaltering  advocate  of  the  utmost 
freedom  to  the  human  intelligence,  believing,  that  if 
mind  be  not  fettered  either  by  democracy,  by  a 
usurpation  of  the  middle  class,  or  of  an  aristocracy, 
or  of  a  priesthood,  or  of  a  despot,  the  dominion  of 
mind  will  work  the  largest  amount  of  good." 

"  That  is  a  formula  which  I  cannot  dispute  ;  and, 
since  we  are  not  discussing;  the  mode  in  which  it 
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would  find  practical  expression  in  Switzerland,  let 
me  ask  what  you  think  your  Moses  would  do  at 
Sion?" 

(e  He  would,  by  positive  and  stringent  laws,  sanc- 
tioned by  every  religious  sentiment,  prevent  inter- 
marriage within  much  wider  degrees  in  these  valleys, 
and  in  all  cases  of  clandestine  breach  he  would 
annul  the  marriage,  and  separate  the  parties  to 
distant  cantons." 

(f  A  salutary  remedy,  and  practicable,  if  enforced 
with  the  sanctions  of  religion." 

"  He  would  compel  the  sewerage  of  the  town,  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  good  water,  sanitary  regulation  of  the 
dwellings,  the  drainage  of  the  neighbouring  swamps, 
and  the  establishment,  on  the  mountains,  not  simply 
of  sanatoria,  but  of  dwellings  in  which  all  liable  to 
become  in  any  way  chargeable  to  charity  should 
reside  during  a  part  of  each  year." 

(f  I  can  even  conceive  the  latter  expedient  capable 
of  being  combined  with  the  pasturage  of  the  flocks 
on  the  mountains  during  summer." 

"  He  would  insist  on  the  adoption  of  prophylactic 
measures  in  the  diet  of  the  people,  under  the 
guidance  of  scientific  men." 

"  A  democracy  is  perhaps  not  likely  to  confide  its 
fate  even  to  Moses." 

"  Then  such  a  democracy  as  Sion  ought  to  perish 
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as  a  blot  on  humanity.  A  democracy,  incapable  of 
choosing  a  regenerator  when  he  appears,  or  of  select- 
ing a  government  of  intelligence,  is  cretin — it  has  a 
goitrous  taint  in  its  blood,  which  makes  its  brain 
crass.  Such  a  democracy  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
die.  Unfortunately  bad  governments  have  lingering 
diseases,  and  die  slowly." 

They  parted  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  not  expecting 
to  meet  again ;  but  as  there  was  much  that  was 
common  in  their  pursuits,  another  meeting  was  not 
distant. 

Oliver  had  made  occasional  visits  to  the  squalid 
and  fever-stricken  population  of  the  Goito,  at  Rome. 
Lingering  till  nightfall,  he  barely  escaped  being 
shut  up  by  the  Pope's  guards  in  this  prison  of 
Jews  and  malaria.  As  he  issued  from  the  gate- 
way, the  stranger  whom  he  had  met  at  Sion,  smiled, 
as  he  said, — 

"  As  it  is  clear  that  you  are  the  Wandering  Jew, 
perhaps  you  will  tell  me  whether  his  Holiness  locks 
up  the  Jews  to  recompense  Christendom  for  the 
imprisonment  of  Galileo  in  support  of  Jewish 
astronomy  ?  " 

"  They  are  by  the  voice  of  the  Church  declared 
to  be  the  favoured  nation,"  gravely  answered  Oliver ; 
"  through  whom  the  belief  of  the  unity  and  spiritu- 
ality of  a  First  Cause ;  the  idea  of  penitence,  prayer, 
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and   sacrifice;  and   the  prophetic   traditions   of  the 
Messiah  were  transmitted." 

"  You  might  add,  that  the  weekly  festival  of  th< 
Christian  Sabbath  is  derived  from  the  Jewish  day  of 
rest — an  institution  of  profound  wisdom,  even  if  it 
were  not  one  of  religious  obligation." 

"  If  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  and  mob  sacrificed  our 
Lord,  Jews  were  his  disciples,  and  the  Apostles,  and 
first  teachers  of  the  Gospel." 

"  The  Church,  however,  has  not  forgiven  them, 
though  they  knew  not  what  they  did.  It  is  but 
another  proof  how  incapable  a  hierarchy  is  of  civil 
government.  The  secular  power  is  regulated  solely 
by  reason ;  the  ecclesiastical  authority  is  based  abso- 
lutely on  faith.  Even  the  mixture  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  seems  often  to  produce  confusion." 

"  The  Church  may,  however,  lend  its  sanctions 
to  morality  and  order,  and  the  State  its  protection 
to  religious  liberty." 

"Not  only  so,  but  much  that  is  matter  of  pure 
reason  supports  the  spiritual  sanctions  of  personal 
and  social  morality." 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  narrative  to 
relate,  in  detail,  even  the  inquiries  and  observations  of 
our  young  physician.  Malvoisin — for  it  was  he  whom 
he  had  thus  twice  encountered — aided  him  materially 
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in  his  visits  to  every  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
— sometimes  accompanying  him  in  his  journeys,  and 
often  rendering  excursions  of  otherwise  great  peril 
among  the  brigand  population  of  the  hill  country- 
easy,  by  securing  to  him,  through  some  influence 
among  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  either  a  guide, 
who  was  himself  a  passport  and  protector,  from  his 
relationship  to  a  community  of  robbers,  or  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Podesta,  or  to  some  monk  or  priest, 
whom  the  lawless  population  held  in  superstitious 
reverence. 

We  have  nothing,  in  this  work,  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  secularization  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church  within  its  States.  The  researches  of  Oliver 
and  Malvoisin  could  not  omit  the  consequences  of  a 
government,  conducted  without  any  idea  of  economics 
or  the  state  of  the  people. 

Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  and  his  physician  had  returned 
to  Naples  one  night,  some  hours  after  midnight,  from 
an  excursion  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  Abruzzi. 
Worn  with  the  fatigue  of  many  days'  travel  on  horse- 
back, with  bad  food,  worse  accommodation,  constant 
exposure  to  a  fierce  sun,  and  lastly,  with  a  long  night 
ride  to  Naples,  Oliver  slept  a  sleep  as  of  death,  in  the 
hotel  of  one  of  the  central  squares. 

The  sun  had  for  many  hours  asserted  his  dominion 
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of  radiant  splendour,  with  tyrannical  force,  ere  Oliver 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  tumult  of  life  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  From  the  silence  of  the  umbra- 
geous ravines  of  the  Abruzzi — from  the  wild  crags, 
torrents,  and  savage  herdsmen,  which  filled  his 
dreams,  he  awoke  to  a  sudden  consciousness  of  what 
seemed  a  riot,  or  carnival,  outside  his  balcony.  He 
rose,  withdrew  the  blind,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
every-day  scene  of  a  market  in  one  of  the  squares 
of  Naples,  covered  with  gay  awnings  striped  with 
the  brightest  colours,  but  filled  also  with  the  piercing 
cries  of  that  vociferous  race  of  lazzaroni,  who  ply  their 
trades  in  the  open  air  from  morning  to  evening. 

Each  crier  was  a  stalwart  form,  red  from  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  as  a  red  Indian  ;  scarcely  more 
clad  than  a  savage,  wearing  generally  some  cap  of 
bright  colours  —  gay,  insouciant,  laughing  like  a 
dancing  faun.  Every  one  carried  his  shop  on  his 
head — a  board,  a  tray,  a  basket  held  his  fish,  his 
fruit,  his  confectionery,  his  basket-work,  his  iron  or 
tin  ware,  or  an  exquisitely  shaped  and  coloured 
bottle,  balanced  with  careless  skill  and  grace,  held 
the  fresh  water  which  he  sold.  Their  occupation 
seemed  a  frolic,  the  crowd  that  of  a  carnival. 

Oliver  dressed  hastily,  and  emerged  on  the  balcony, 
where  he  stood  in  a  deep  reverie,  contrasting  the 
condition  of  the  savage  herdsmen  of  the  Abruzzi — 
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the  brigand  population  of  the  villages  crowning  steep 
crags,  with  this  gay  reckless  people,  glittering  like 
fire-flies,  in  a  maze  of  light  and  joy. 

Malvoisin  approached  him  unseen  on  the  balcony, 
and  Oliver  was  startled,  when  a  voice  addressed 
him, — 

"  Here  is  a  people  to  cheat  one  into  a  belief  in  the 
dreams  of  Rousseau.  Satisfied  with  a  crust  of  bread 
and  bunch  of  grapes — often  without  any  other  lodg- 
ing than  the  stones  in  the  front  of  an  hotel — almost 
without  clothing,  yet  making  life  a  pageant  of  plea- 
sure." 

"  A  people,"  said  Oliver,  "  who  have  nothing  but 
a  delicious  climate,  a  sense  of  animal  enjoyment  like 
the  birds,  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
which  together  with  their  superstition  is  their  chief 
distinction  from  the  wild  creatures  of  nature." 

They  breakfasted  in  the  balcony  under  an  awning, 
and  then  strolled  down  the  streets  to  the  Chiaja,  and 
thence  far  along  the  road  to  Portici.  They  sat  down 
under  a  trellis  in  the  shade  of  a  luxuriant  vine,  from 
wl]ich  the  luscious  clusters  of  grapes  hung  above 
their  heads.  Calling  for  some  ice,  they  watched  the 
daily  stream  of  population  flowing  into  Naples,  and 
ebbing  from  it. 

"Gaily  painted  carrettelli  shot  past  drawn  at  a 
breakneck  speed  by  horses,  the  harness  of  which 
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was  grotesquely  ornate  with  brass  studs  and  gay 
worsted  tassels.  A  fat  signor  was  driven  by  a  lean 
lazzarone,  who  stood  on  the  shafts,  or  behind  the 
seat  shaped  like  a  garden  vase,  of  which  the  mer- 
chant was  the  cumbrous  flower. 

Then  came  a  priest  of  portentous  corporation, 
with  long  black  tunic,  shaven  crown,  and  apoplectic 
visage,  broiling  in  the  sun,  astride  of  an  ass,  with 
both  legs  extended  like  the  shanks  of  a  pair  of 
scissors. 

Peasants  appeared  in  primitive  creaking  wains, 
laden  with  various  kinds  of  farm  or  garden  produce, 
and  drawn  by  oxen,  also  with  ornamental  harness.  The 
wains  were  made  of  poles,  the  peasant  women  wore 
varied  costumes,  with  the  happiest  combinations  of 
colour ;  the  men  were  sunburnt,  rude,  but  all  singu- 
larly picturesque  in  attitude  and  dress,  lounging  on 
the  shafts,  the  front  of  the  wain,  or  guiding  the  oxen. 

Then  succeeded  a  marriage  procession,  or  the  fete  of 
some  saint,  whose  image  was  carried  at  the  head 
of  brilliant  groups,  decorated  in  gay  colours,  and 
arrayed  according  to  traditions  handed  down  from 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire. 

An  improvisatore,  standing  on  a  board  supported 
by  two  barrels,  declaimed  to  a  crowd  gathered  from 
wine  and  coffee  shops,  and  swelled  by  the  pedestrians 
from  the  road.  His  dress,  gestures,  and  impassioned 
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utterance  enchained  the  eager  attention  of  his 
auditors. 

A  little  further  on,  the  eternal  Polichinello  con- 
tended with  a  conjuror  for  the  favours  of  the  multi- 
tude of  passers-by. 

In  the  surf  of  the  bay  the  mahogany-coloured 
fishermen  were  dragging  their  nets  ashore,  or  landing 
their  baskets  of  fish  from  the  lateen-sailed  boats. 
Over  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  itself  were  scattered 
gay,  white-peaked  sails,  from  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  to 
the  rocks  of  Ischia  and  Capri  and  the  promontory  of 
Posilippo.  The  eye  could  scarcely  bear  the  glare  of 
the  sun  from  the  surf,  the  shore,  the  white  houses 
which  fringed  the  coast,  or  the  villas  that  twinkled 
like  stars  on  the  rising  ground. 

"  Is  this  a  scene,"  said  Malvoisin,  after  a  long 
silence,  (( in  which  the  ephemeral  destiny  of  man 
should  be  so  mean,  that  it  tempts  one  to  deny  his 
immortality  ?  A  scene  in  which  men  may  live,  but 
not  think — in  which,  if  they  will  do  homage  to  the 
miracle  of  St.  Januarius,  they  may  obtain  absolution 
from  crime,  and  the  connivance  of  the  police — but  in 
which  such  a  visionary  as  I  am  would  end  his  days 
in  a  dungeon  under  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  the  rust 
of  his  chain  eating  into  his  flesh,  while  solitude,  and 
inaction,  and  night  impoverished  his  blood,  enfeebled 
his  brain,  and  sapped  his  reason  ? " 

VOL.  ii.  24 
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Oliver  was  silent. 

"  These  children  of  the  sun,  partly  Greek,  partly 
Saracenic,  partly  Italian,  have  a  tradition  of  the 
customs  of  Home.  Bread,  even  though  scanty: 
festivals,  public  pageants,  amusements,  instead  of  the 
ancient  games :  an  occasional  licence  to  pillage  the 
patricians,  and  sack  the  shops  of  the  middle  class, 
satisfy  them,  provided  their  augurs  and  priests  are 
enabled  to  perform  all  their  mysteries  with  pomp 
and  with  full  homage  from  the  State.  The  police 
winks  at  their  vices,  even  their  crimes,  provided  they 
threaten  neither  Church  nor  State,  but  holds  them  in 
its  leash,  like  Red  Indians,  to  launch  them  on  the 
thinkers,  the  patriots,  the  politicians,  called  by  the 
euphonious  title  of  Revolutionists.  The  army,  re- 
cruited from  the  lazzaroni — from  the  fierce,  rude 
peasants  of  the  Maremma — from  the  brigands  of  the 
Abruzzi — from  the  scarcely  less  savage  herdsmen  of 
the  craggy  mountains,  and  the  idle,  but  stalwart, 
villagers  of  their  summits — such  an  army,  officered 
by  nobles  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  is,  with  the  secret 
police  and  this  gay  mob,  more  than  a  match  for  the 
thinkers." 

"  How  long  shall  this  be  ?  "  said  Oliver. 

"  If  England  ward  off  a  foreign  invasion,  or,  with 
the  help  of  America,  put  out  the  fire  if  it  ravage 
your  country,  no  European  tyranny  will  outlast  the 
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century.  The  French  Revolution  has  destroyed 
feudalism,  and  disseminated  the  idea  of  equality  over 
two-thirds  of  Europe.  Constitutional  liberty  is  of 
much  slower  growth.  A  century  of  struggles  will 
perhaps  enable  it  to  take  root.  The  chief  danger 
arises  from  the  condition  of  the  middle  and  working 
classes.  A  democracy  is  at  present  impossible.  It 
will  at  once  pass  through  anarchy  to  a  military 
tyranny.  The  middle  classes,  except  in  Holland 
and  England,  have  not  been  trained  in  self-govern- 
ment.  Aristocracy  has  too  generally  been  bigoted, 
selfish,  and  possessed  by  effete  traditions ;  and  it  has 
been  robbed  of  power  and  possessions  which  it  had 
misused.  Time  only  can  correct  these  evils,  and 
produce  that  balance  of  constitutional  powers,  without 
which  there  is  no  freedom,  such  as  you  possess  in 
England." 

"  But  we  also  are  on  the  verge  of  social 
changes  leading  to  some  introduction  of  democratic 
power." 

<:  You  will  make,  as  education  advances,  successive 
democratic  changes ;  and  if  they  do  not  exceed  the 
capacity  of  the  working  class  for  government,  each 
change  will  be  succeeded  by  salutary  improvements. 
If  you  make  such  a  change  every  thirty  years,  and 
in  each  interval  bend  all  the  powers  of  the  State 
to  raise  the  condition  of  the  classes  supported  by 
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manual  labour,  your  constitutional  government  will 
be  strengthened  at  the  end  of  the  century." 

They  shortly  afterwards  returned  with  Sir  Guy 
Scarsdale  to  Rome.  Malvoisin  had  visited  every 
court  in  Europe,  and  there  associated  with  the  most 
learned  men,  subtle  thinkers,  and  experienced  states- 
men. He  had  therefore  no  difficulty  with  the  Sacred 
College  in  admission  to  the  monasteries  and  convents 
of  the  several  religious  orders  throughout  the  Papal 
States.  Oliver  took  deep  interest  in  accompanying 
him.  Much  piercing  observation  and  sagacious 
suggestion  filled  up  their  rides.  We  select  only  one 
conversation,  bearing  on  the  future  passages  of  this 
narrative. 

They  had  spent  the  day  in  a  monastery  situated 
in  a  secluded  amphitheatre  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
valley  of  the  Apennines,  the  sides  of  which  were 
covered  with  the  chesnut  and  the  stone  pine,  in  vast 
dark  waves  of  foliage,  pierced  only  by  the  cypress, 
rising  like  a  minaret  clad  with  ivy.  The  rule  of  the 
order  enjoined  silence — seclusion,  except  when  at 
labour — frequent  fasts,  self-mortification,  nights 
broken  by  vigils,  meditation,  and  prayer.  The 
travellers  rode  down  the  valley  in  the  shadows  of  a 
rapidly-deepening  twilight. 

rt  I   have  no   sympathy,"   said  Malvoisin,   "  with 
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asceticism.  It  is  an  Eastern  doctrine,  requiring  an 
Asiatic  instinct.  The  penitence  of  the  unmixed  races 
of  the  Western  world  seeks  something  beyond  fruitless 
fasts,  vigils,  maceration,  and  seclusion.  Where  the 
Arabic  blood  has  created  a  half-Asiatic  race,  as 
in  Spain  and  the  seaboard  of  the  Mediteranean, 
asceticism  may  flourish." 

"  The  Jews  seem  to  have  had  little  of  it  in  their 
history,"  said  Oliver ;  "  and  the  meditations  in  the 
desert  of  their  great  prophets  were  efforts  at  com- 
munion with  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  alternating 
with  visits  to  cities,  camps,  and  courts — positive  inter- 
ferences of  warning,  or  denunciation,  or  instruction." 

"  There  are  orders  in  the  Latin  Church  not  purely 
ascetic — all  engaged  in  some  act  of  the  imitation  of 
Christ :  in  ministering  to  the  sick ;  in  rescuing  the 
helpless  and  forlorn;  in  raising  the  fallen  by  peni- 
tence to  a  regenerate  life ;  in  the  care  of  the  young." 

"  These  last  two  emerge  from  the  palliative  charity 
which  assuages  suffering,  to  the  remedial  or  recon- 
structive power  which  creates  a  new  life." 

"You  have  exactly  expressed  my  thought,"  said 
Malvoisin.  "  Both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  have  rested  too  much  in  the  palliative 
charity.  The  revival  of  letters  has  indeed  owed 
much  to  the  Latin  Church ;  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Greek  philosophy  and  poetry,  and  of  the  history 
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of  the  arts,  civilization,  law,  and  polity  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  a  mighty  gift  to  mankind,  the  benefits  of 
which  have  long  ago  in  some  degree  reached  even 
the  vulgar  and  unlettered." 

"  But  I  understand  you  to  refer  to  all  those  acts  of 
a  constructive  Christian  charity,  which  directly  tend 
to  better  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  the  mass 
of  mankind." 

"  Yes,  and  in  this  respect  even  Latin  Christianity 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  civilization. 
The  revival  of  letters  brought  no  boon  capable  of 
immediate  communication  to  the  vulgar.  But  the 
discoveries  of  physical  science  render  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  people  inevitable,  and  this  ought  to  be 
the  work  of  a  priesthood  and  laity  as  well  read  in 
the  book  of  nature  as  in  that  of  revelation." 

"  The  education  of  the  clergy  is  still  too  generally 
limited  to  ecclesiastical  learning,  and,  in  the  Romish 
Church,  conducted  in  separate  seminaries.  The 
clergy  should  be  the  best-educated  citizens,  even 
in  a  civil  sense,  as  well  as  the  best  examples  of  a 
Christian  life." 

"  Such  an  education  would  prevent  the  revival  of 
the  conflict  between  philosophy  and  religion  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Masters  of 
colleges  and  bishops  should  be  Christian  philosophers; 
the  clergy  then  would  be  engaged  in  the  work  of 
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teaching  the  eternity  of  law  and  order  in  nature,  as 
well  as  the  revelation  of  the  spiritual  destiny  of  man 
in  the  region  of  faith." 

"  Then  you  expect  that  an  impulse  might  be  given 
to  the  education  of  the  masses  which  would  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  social  catastrophes  of  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Now  the  classes  supported  by 
manual  labour  are  too  generally  steeped  in  a  coarse 
sensuality,  without  faith,  ready  for  any  teaching  of 
scepticism  or  anarchy." 

"I  am  not  sanguine,  I  know  not  how  many 
generations,  penetrated  by  the  most  thorough  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  may  be  required  to  reconcile  the 
eager  desire  for  equality,  with  liberty  for  all  and 
with  the  stability  of  society." 

"At  present,  we  in  England  value  liberty  more 
than  equality,  as  to  which,  tradition,  custom,  and 
habit  make  us  careless." 

"  In  France,  we  have  a  tendency  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  equality.  The  army,  the  church,  the 
civil  service,  are  essentially  democratic.  So  are  our 
manners.  The  bourgeoisie,  who  now  rule,  seem  to 
forget  this ;  they  are  corrupt  and  selfish,  and  are 
preparing  a  revolution  by  their  class  usurpation. 
Their  domination  will  not  be  suffered,  in  preference 
to  that  of  an  aristocracy.  We  may  then  try  a 
democratic  republic ;  and  when  we  are  tired  of  that 
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tyranny  or  of  its  consequent  anarchy,  we  may 
enthrone  the  empire,  as  long  as  it  will  consent  to 
represent  the  principle  of  equality,  and  promote  the 
honour  and  material  prosperity  of  France,  without 
making  it  the  instrument  of  personal  or  dynastic 
ambition." 

"But  in  England,"  said  Oliver,  "we  need  a 
century  of  education  to  bring  a  democracy  into 
harmony  with  the  historical  institutions,  with  capital, 
and  the  imperial  influence  of  the  nation.  If  we 
spread  our  revolution  over  successive  stages,  with 
intervals  of  thirty  years,  we  may  satisfy  the  desire 
for  political  power,  without  making  a  chasm  in  our 
history ;  without  endeavouring  to  control  commerce 
by  'a  trade-union ;  and  without  abandoning  the  police 
of  the  seas  and  unsettled  colonies  of  the  empire." 

fe  The  Latin  Churches  should  create  a  new  order. 
They  should  call  it  the  Order  of  the  Brothers  of 
Goodwill.  This  order  should  be  charged  with  the 
reconciliation  of  religion  and  philosophy — of  liberty 
with  equality — of  democracy  with  law  and  order. 
Obviously,  one  of  its  first  duties  would  be  the  train- 
ing of  children  and  youth  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Not  second  to  this  would  be  the  dissemina- 
tion of  sound  economical  principles ;  but  also  the 
tempering  of  the  abstract  in  these  principles,  not 
merely  by  a  sentimental  and  palliative  charity,  but 
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by  struggling  with  statesmen  and  governments  for 
the  defence  of  the  feeble,  of  minorities,  and  to  miti- 
gate the  crushing  effects  of  those  vast  operations  of 
capital,  which,  like  natural  storms,  desolate,  while 
they  renovate." 

"  A  large  part,  however,  of  what  you  describe 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  an  ecclesiastical 
system." 

"  No ;  but  if  the  clergy  were  really  Christian 
philosophers,  this  would  be  their  function  in  this 
century,  and  your  discernment  that  others  are  as  fit 
or  more  capable  of  discharging  it,  is  a  proof  that 
their  education  has  been  too  limited.  I  would  have 
the  order  secular;  but  I  would  endeavour  to  em- 
brace the  ministers  of  every  communion  in  its  ranks." 
(( Is  not  a  large  part  of  the  function  which  you, 
describe  already  performed  by  the  press  ?  " 

<fln  England,  certainly;  but  you  forget  that  the 
press  on  the  continent  of  Europe  cannot  discuss 
social  topics.  Even  in  England  the  press  is  the 
voice  of  associated  energy.  It  does  not  create,  at  all 
in  the  degree  that  it  represents.  You.  need  such  an 
order  in  England,  and  the  press  would  be  one  of  its 
most  powerful  instruments." 

"  I  foresee  progressive  democratic  changes  in 
England.  To  prepare  for  them,  the  labouring  classes 
must  be  emancipated  from  the  villeinage  of  the  poor- 
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laws  and  the  law  of  settlement ;  the  movement  of 
labour  must  be  made  free  both  by  the  growth  of 
intelligence  and  the  promotion  of  migration  and 
emigration,  and  sound  commercial  legislation.  Edu- 
cation must  by  every  means  be  fostered,  and  in 
every  thirty  years  we  may  widen  the  basis  of  our 
institutions  by  enlarging  the  franchise,  if  we  mean- 
while create  confidence  in  the  justice  and  benevolence 
of  the  government." 

"  I  agree  in  all  that  you  say,  and  my  Order  of  the 
Brothers  of  Goodwill  would  aid  in  the  reconciliation 
of  classes,  not  more  by  the  diffusion  of  sound  prin- 
ciples than  by .  the  dissemination  of  sentiments  of 
Christian  kindness." 

In  the  military  hospital  at  Bareges,  on  the  slope  of  a 
range  of  the  Pyrenees,  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
Oliver  Holte  had  been  for  some  days  an  observer  of 
the  combined  effects  of  the  air  at  great  heights,  and 
of  the  mineral  waters,  on  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
Algiers,  brought  thither  for  the  cure  of  gunshot 
wounds  unhealed  or  painful  from  the  irritation  of  some 
deeply-seated  foreign  body.  He  had  combined  these 
observations  with  a  study  of  the  system  of  irrigation 
of  the  mountain  slopes  and  level  bottoms  pursued  by 
the  Bearnais.  He  had  examined  the  cultivation  of 
their  small  properties,  and  inquired  into  the  effects  of 
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the  testamentary  laws  of  France  on  the  subdivision 
of  land,  the  morcellement  of  capital,  the  mortgaging 
of  small  estates,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and 
of  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

One  evening,  on  his  return  from  an  excursion  in 
the  valley  of  Luz,  he  found  Malvoisin  seated  with 
some  wounded  French  officers,  talking  with  them 
about  their  African  campaigns.  As  Malvoisin  and 
Oliver  had  found  that  they  had  many  pursuits  in 
common,  they  agreed  to  travel  together  for  some 
days  through  the  heart  of  central  France,  to  rejoin 
Sir  Guy  Scarsdale,  who  expected  to  meet  his 
physician  at  Never s  or  Bourges. 

The  harvest  was  in  progress,  and  their  journey 
was  frequently  delayed  by  visits  to  farms,  villages, 
cottages,  and  researches  in  the  least  frequented  parts 
of  the  towns. 

As  they  approached  the  Loire,  they  found  it  had 
burst  its  banks.  The  whole  country  was  an  immense 
lake,  above  which  villages  and  hamlets  appeared  as 
islets  in  the  midst  of  a  devastating  deluge.  They 
made  their  way  amidst  scenes  of  misery  to  Bourges, 
where  they  found  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  awaiting  them 
in  a  poor  inn — the  best  in  the  town.  Their  con- 
versation at  dinner  was  naturally  a  summary  of  ideas 
suggested  by  their  recent  journey. 

<f  France,"  said  Malvoisin,  ff  makes  no  progress  in 
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population,  and  the  causes  of  this  stationary  condition 
are  most  complex." 

"  Among  them  you  would  reckon,"  said  Sir  Guy, 
"  the  conscription,  which  makes  youth  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  art  of  war." 

"  And  which,"  added  Oliver,  "  converts  the  women 
into  tillers  of  the  soil  and  beasts  of  burden,  so  that 
they  are  at  forty  meagre,  sunburnt,  coarse — almost 
hags." 

"  The  morcellement  of  the  land — the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  family  patch  of  size  sufficient  to  form 
a  farm — the  consequent  celibacy  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  live  and  work  often  in  common — co- 
operate with  the  conscription,  which  invades  this 
circle  with  its  inexorable  claims." 

"But,  Malvoisin,"  said  Oliver,  "the  meagreness 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  must  tighten  the  screw. 
The  notary  exacts  the  interest  of  his  mortgage — the 
tax-gatherer  requires  the  State  dues — there  is  no 
capital  beyond  the  rudest  plough  and  cart,  some 
cattle  which  are  worked  as  beasts  of  draught,  and 
the  desperate  labour  of  the  family  to  pulverize, 
weed,  and  hoe  the  soil  with  the  most  antiquated 
instruments." 

"  As  we  came  through  central  France,  Sir  Guy," 
said  Malvoisin,  "we  found  the  threshing-floor  ex- 
temporized in  the  open  field — the  corn  threshed  out 
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with  the  flail — winnowed  by  tossing  it  with  a  wooden 
spade  into  the  breeze  which  sweeps  to  the  Pyrenees — 
in  entire  ignorance  of  the  processes  of  your  country." 
"  What  seemed  to  me/'  said  Oliver,  "  more  strange 
is,  that  the  greater  profit,  in  the  production  of  food  by 
cattle  brought  to  their  maturity  in  their  second  year, 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  primeval  waste  of  working 
oxen,  and  even  milch  cows,  in  the  cart  or  plough." 

"  That  gross  error  is  not  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  small-farm  system,"  said  Sir  Guy ;  "  for  in 
my  campaigns  in  Belgium,  I  found  that  those  cottier 
farmers  of  the  Low  Countries  had  horses — some- 
times one  for  the  use  of  several  garden-farms." 

"  Yes,"  said  Malvoisin ;  "  a  small  farm  should  be 
worked,  like  a  garden,  with  the  spade;  the  cattle 
should  be  stall-fed;  the  horse  should  bring  the 
greatest  abundance  of  manures,  and  carry  to  market 
the  produce  of  one  or  more  farms.  But,  in  France, 
revolution,  and  wars  of  defence  and  propagandism, 
dynastic  struggles,  the  military  repression  of  anar- 
chical efforts,  and  the  armed  vigilance  of  the  peace  of 
suspicion  which  has  followed  Napoleon's  wars  of  am- 
bition, consume  the  youth  of  the  nation  in  the  army, 
and  exhaust  the  resources  which  should  improve  the 
internal  means  of  communication,  and  should  also 
prevent  such  national  disasters  as  this  flood." 

"  The  genius  of  your  great  nation,"  said  Oliver, 
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"  has  been  too  mucli  diverted  from  the  arts  of  peace. 
Just  as  you  have  allowed  the  forests  of  central  France 
to  be  cut  down,  and  the  river  dykes  to  be  neglected, 
so  that  the  country  is  wasted  by  this  sudden  calamity, 
you  have  neglected  to  improve  your  breeds  of  cattle,  of 
sheep,  of  horses,  your  most  primitive  ploughs  and  carts, 
and  have  none  but  traditional  methods  of  culture." 

"  We  are  far  behind  that  condition,"  said  Mal- 
voisin.  "  A  famine  price  may  prevail  in  one  part  of 
France,  to  which  there  are  no  means  of  transporting 
the  abundance  of  another.  Roads,  navigable  rivers, 
canals,  dykes,  forests  at  river  sources,  could  not  be 
made  without  a  great  increase  in  the  food  and  popu- 
lation of  France." 

"  Who  will  make  them  ?  "  asked  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale. 

"  Not  the  King  of  the  bourgeoisie,  for  both  the 
noblesse  and  the  democracy  would  suspect  him  of 
doing  it  for  the  middle  class ;  and  his  doctrinaire 
ministry  could  not  make  the  majority  vote  either  a 
sufficient  loan  or  tax.  But  it  will  be  done  when  the 
democracy  have  a  dictator,  strong  enough  to  control 
them,  subtle  enough  to  flatter  their  instincts,  and  wise 
enough  to  promote  their  interests.  The  middle  class 
of  France  have  shown  themselves  as  incapable  of 
its  government  as  the  Bourbons  and  their  noblesse. 
The  imperial  representative  of  an  armed  democracy 
will  probably  fail,  by  the  conflict  of  arbitrary  force 
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with    mind.      The    statesmen   and    philosophers  of 
Prance  cannot  for  ever  be  gagged." 

These  meetings  had  all  occurred  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  foreign  wanderings  of  Sir  Guy  Scars- 
dale  and  his  physician — part  of  a  later  period  they 
had  spent  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Russia.  On  their 
return  to  Europe,  they  nowhere  encountered  Mal- 
voisin,  nor  did  they  find  any  trace  of  him  for  a  long 
time  among  the  men  of  high  science  and  statesmen, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  associated.  As  a  couple 
of  years  passed,  vague  rumours  reached  them  that 
Malvoisin  was  immersed  in  some  extensive  social 
experiment  at  Paris — the  foundation  of  a  college,  the 
neophytes  of  which  were  to  become  the  teachers  of 
social  philosophy,  or  the  agents  of  an  extensive 
system  of  social  union.  At  Vienna,  Dresden,  and 
Berlin,  they  found  that  he  had  renewed  his  corre- 
spondence with  friends  who,  while  they  spoke  with 
admiration  of  his  powerful  intelligence,  learning,  and 
comprehensive  views,  alluded  with  apprehension  to 
his  enterprise  as  visionary — the  wreck  of  a  great 
mind  on  a  hopeless  delusion.  Once  or  twice  they 
had  crossed  Malvoisin's  path,  on  some  rapid  errand 
in  Germany,  and  with  a  curiosity  much  excited  bv 
the  vagueness  of  the  rumours  which  had  reached 
them,  they  looked  forward  to  a  meeting  in  Paris. 
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They  had  descended  from  a  journey  in  the  Taunus 
to  the  baths  of  a  small  principality,  the  revenues  of 
which  were  chiefly  derived  from  a  central  establish- 
ment of  luxury,  called  the  "  Kur  Saal?  but  really  a 
series  of  saloons  for  gambling,  to  which  visitors  were 
attracted  by  ample  news-rooms,  refectories,  and  con- 
certs. In  one  of  the  long  poplar  allees  of  the  baths 
they  encountered  Malvoisin,  in  earnest  conversation 
with  a  counsellor  of  the  Landgrave.  They  stopped 
for  a  moment,  and  arranged  to  meet  him  in  the 
evening.  After  their  dinner,  Malvoisin  appeared, 
and  they  sauntered  out  for  a  walk  in  a  league-long 
avenue,  which  led  to  the  forest  of  the  Taunus. 

"  These  principalities  are  fossil  remains  of  the 
medieval  society.  Such  a  catastrophe  as  the  French 
Revolution — the  wars  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire — and  the  reconstruction  of  Germany  by 
Napoleon — would,  one  would  have  imagined,  have 
metamorphosed  even  a  German  Landgrave's  petty 
dominion.  But  no;  obstinacy,  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  alliance  by  marriage,  the  love  of  petty 
tyranny,  and  a  confusion  of  ideas,  preserve,  here  and 
elsewhere,  medieval  laws  and  customs  in  a  fossil 
state." 

"  They  are  too  courteous  to  foreigners,  for  they 
sell  a  licence  to  their  vices,"  said  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale. 

"  But  though  they  attract  hither  the  most  reckless 
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gamesters  of  Europe,  with  all  their  attendant  abomi- 
nations, they  conceive  that  they  exercise  a  most 
paternal  care  over  the  population." 

"  Doubtless  much  material  prosperity  may  be  pro- 
moted by  a  judicious  expenditure  of  the  ill-gotten 
revenue,  and  by  the  profit  gained  from  the  great 
wealth  attracted  to  this  city  of  luxury." 

(e  Well,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,"  said  Malvoisin, 
"  every  occupation  is  swaddled  with  the  most  infantile 
restrictions.  A  carpenter  may  not  put  on  a  lock ;  a 
blacksmith  may  not  drive  a  nail,  or  a  screw,  in  wood 
— two  craftsmen  are  often  required  for  one  simple 
work.  The  prices  of  all  articles  are  daily  settled  by 
a  tariff  in  the  market.  There  are  rules  of  apprentice- 
ship, of  guilds,  of  registration,  of  settling  in  trade, 
of  wages,  of  migration,  interfering  with  enterprise  at 
every  step." 

t(  The  handicraftsman  is  tempted  to  submit  to  the 
restrictions,  because  by  limiting  apprenticeship  they 
seem  to  favour  a  monopoly  in  his  trade,"  said  Sir 
Guy  Scarsdale. 

"  The  public  pay  for  the  monopoly  in  bad  work, 
and  inconvenient  restrictions,"  remarked  Oliver, 
fe  without  much  increasing  even  the  local  rewards 
of  the  workman,  for  he  has  to  depend  on  strictly 
local  work,  without  any  export,  I  suppose." 

"  This  is  worse  than  our  law  of  settlement.     Even 
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an  agricultural  labourer  is  free  till  he  is  chargeable 
to  his  parish,"  said  Oliver. 

"  I  have  been,  from  time  to  time,"  said  Malvoisin, 
"  rapidly  visiting  different  petty  States  in  Germany, 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  growing  emigration  to 
America.  There  is  a  dread  of  the  personal  freedom 
of  the  classes  supported  by  labour.  The  growth  of 
an  anarchical  socialism  is  apprehended.  They  are 
therefore  swaddled  in  the  mischievous  restrictions  of 
the  middle  ages." 

"  Yet  education  has  been  encouraged,"  said  Oliver, 
"  throughout  Prussia,  and  must  have  spread  even 
into  these  petty  principalities." 

"  Undoubtedly ;  and  thus  emigrants  to  America 
have  gradually  become  the  sources  of  information  to 
the  craftsmen  of  Germany  of  a  new  condition  of 
society,  which  irresistibly  attracts  them  across  the 
Atlantic." 

"  Germany  will  thus,  probably,  be  saved  from  a 
servile  war,  or  the  anarchy  of  socialism,"  said  Sir  Guy. 

Malvoisin  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  Hofwyl,  and 
Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  and  Oliver  accepted  an  invitation 
to  accompany  him.  At  Basle  they  visited  the  Evan- 
gelical College,  in  which,  for  many  years,  missionaries 
to  the  heathen  have  been  trained.  At  Beugen,  they 
examined  the  orphan  schools — relics  of  the  hospital 
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in  which  the  debris  of  the  French  army,  perishing 
from  fever  and  famine,  found  refuge.  At  Fribourg, 
in  Switzerland,  they  spent  one  day  with  the  Pere 
Girard ;  another  in  the  great  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
to  which  a  large  part  of  the  Legitimist  noblesse  of 
France  send  their  sons  for  education.  They  had  paid 
the  tribute  of  a  visit  of  homage  to  Iverdun,  the 
former  residence  of  Pestalozzi.  They  then  spent  a 
week  with  De  Fellenberg,  minutely  examining  his 
agricultural  experiments,  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
discipline  of  his  schools — visiting  the  village  in  which 
households  of  young  vagrants  and  offenders  were 
reclaimed  by  labour,  discipline,  and  instruction ;  and 
day  by  day,  had  long  conversations  011  the  principles 
and  objects  which  guided  his  efforts. 

"  The  result  always  falls  far  short  of  the  idea," 
said  De  Fellenberg,  on  the  evening  before  they  left 
Hofwyl.  "  My  aim  has  been  to  train  the  whole  man. 
I  would  develope  the  physical  force  as  much  as  the 
mental.  The  education  of  the  hand  or  of  the  eye, 
skill  in  every  athletic  exercise,  the  accomplishments 
of  riding,  swimming,  fencing,  aptitude  in  a  handi- 
craft, in  manipulation  of  every  kind,  are  all  parts  of 
education." 

"  This  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  in  our  English 
public  schools,"  said  Oliver,  "  by  boating,  swimming, 
games  at  cricket,  football,  by  foot-races,  leaping,  and 
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fencing.  Some  of  your  methods  appear  to  us  arti- 
ficial, and  ill  suited  to  the  English  character." 

e(  Perhaps  so ;  but  you  make  no  effort  to  connect 
the  physical  training  with  the  practical  work  of  life. 
This  we  strive  to  do  by  our  model  farm,  our  labo- 
ratories, our  workshops,  our  rough  fortifications,  and 
other  forms  of  construction." 

€f  Your  discipline,"  said  Malvoisin,  ef  avoids  the 
error  into  which  the  Jesuits  fall.  They  multiply 
their  means  of  surveillance ;  never  leave  their  pupils 
alone ;  watch  them  even  by  secret  means  ;  adopt  pre- 
cautions founded  on  the  suspicion  of  possible  evils — 
even  resort  to  espionage,  by  having  agents  among 
their  charge.  The  will  is  thus  gradually  subdued  ; 
a  frank,  manly  bearing  lost ;  a  flexible,  docile,  but 
feeble  character  is  created.  Often  in  this  timid  man 
lurks  a  wish  for  a  furtive  independence,  and  its  in- 
dulgence in  some  secret  offence.  Even  when  perfect 
purity  is  retained,  the  innocent  youth  is  unable  to 
encounter  the  trials  of  life." 

"I  wish,"  said  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale,  "that  the 
Missionary  College  at  Basle  had  a  farm  like  yours ; 
workshops  in  every  handicraft ;  means  of  physical 
training  also  connected  with  it.  Every  missionary 
should  be  a  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  shoemaker ; 
should  be  able  to  plough,  delve,  and  reap;  and 
should  understand  the  cropping  of  a  farm.  He 
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should  also  be  able  to  ride  and  swim  well — should 
have  a  frame  inured  to  fatigue  and  hardship.  A 
devoted,  pious  man,  thus  trained,  and  also  educated 
in  all  requisite  learning,  would  with  God's  help  win 
the  heathen  to  a  Christian  civilization." 

"  The  early  monastic  establishments  were  sources," 
said  De  Fellenberg,  "  of  such  a  civilization  to  the 
unreclaimed  forests  of  Europe.  The  abbeys,  espe- 
cially of  the  Cistercian  order,  were  the  centres  of  a 
constellation  of  farms,  the  corn  of  which  was  ground 
at  the  abbey  mill,  and  the  farm  labour  was,  to  a 
large  extent,  done  by  the  brothers  of  the  order." 

"  There  is  still  work  enough  in  the  organization 
of  labour,"  said  Malvoisin,  "for  a  Christian  order. 
The  duties  of  the  brotherhood  will  not,  however, 
now  consist  in  teaching  either  the  principles  or  the 
art  of  any  process,  but  in  creating  examples  of  co- 
operation in  which  the  principle  of  competition  shall 
be  gradually  limited,  and  that  of  mutual  good- will  pro- 
gressively introduced.  Meanwhile,  such  a  brother- 
hood might  mitigate  the  fierceness  of  the  war  between 
capital  and  labour  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  by 
acting  as  a  Conseil  des  Prud'hommes" 

"I  cannot  see,"  said  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale,  "why, 
in  striving  for  the  conversion  of  some  heathen  bar- 
barous nation,  the  first  -effort  should  not  be  to  create 
a  college  of  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  with  a  view 
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to  disseminate  them  with  Christian  truth  among  the 
people." 

"  Applying  that  same  idea,  the  college  of  an  order 
devoted  to  the  principle  of  good-will,"  said  Malvoisin, 
"  might  teach  labourers  not  to  sacrifice  their  wives 
and  children  to  work ;  might  teach  masters  to  encou- 
rage their  workmen  in  faithful  service  by  giving  them 
a  share  of  the  profits  proportionate  to  their  wages ; 
might  introduce  examples  of  establishments,  in  which 
the  principle  of  partnership  extended  to  the  over- 
lookers, and  a  division  of  profits  to  the  workmen." 

"  I  have  found,"  said  De  Fellenberg,  "  the  idea  of 
family  life  most  effectual  in  promoting  the  reformation 
of  young  vagrants  and  thieves.  There  is  something 
of  this  idea  of  a  family  association  involved  in  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  principle  of  a  common 
interest  into  a  manufactory." 

"  There  is  in  Paris,"  said  Malvoisin,  "  a  great 
laboratory  in  which  silver  is  refined  and  gold 
extracted  from  it.  A  vast  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  passes  through  it,  for  the  percentage  of  profits 
on  the  mass  refined  is  infinitesimally  small.  Fraud 
would  be  easy  and  fatal  to  the  enterprise.  The 
workmen  have  all  been  selected  with  care,  but  are 
united  in  family  groups,  related  by  blood  or  marriage, 
and  the  default  of  any  workman  would  cause  the 
dismissal  of  an  entire  group.  This  default  includes 
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not  simply  fraud,  but  any  irregularity  of  life  which 
might  lead  to  fraud.  The  family  interest  is  therefore 
pledged  for  the  good  conduct  of  every  member  of  it 
employed  in  the  factory.  This  great  establishment 
has  worked  with  a  singular  absence  of  friction.  One 
fraud  only  has  occurred  in  many  years,  and  that  was 
discovered  and  denounced  by  the  members  of  a  group. 
That  no  other  fraud  has  occurred,  is  proved  by  the 
exquisite  tests  employed  by  the  management." 

"  I  know,"  said  Oliver,  "  some  large  factories, 
requiring  very  highly  skilled  workmen,  in  which  the 
idea  of  the  family,  and  the  sense  of  a  common  interest 
in  profits,  are  eminently  successful.  There  is  in  them 
a  directing  partnership  which  owns  the  capital,  and 
has  supreme  control.  Below  this,  is  a  partnership  of 
overlookers  and  foremen,  who  have  each  a  percentage 
on  the  profits  of  his  department,  without  partaking 
its  risks,  or  losing  subordination.  Thirdly,  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  annual  profits  is  divided  among  all 
skilled  workmen  according  to  their  wages." 

fe  There  are  great  warehouses  in  Manchester,"  said 
Sir  Guy  Scarsdale,  "  divided  into  departments,  each 
of  which  might  be  considered  a  separate  shop.  The 
manager  of  each  department  shares  liberally  in  its 
profits." 

"  This  principle,"  said  De  Fellenberg,  "  is  capable 
of  an  almost  indefinite  extension.  I  apply  it  in  my 
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families  of  vagrant  youth.     Each  works  out  his  own 
independence  to  a  great  degree  by  personal  effort." 

"  It  is  a  principle,"  said  Malvoisin,  "  capable  of 
becoming  a  most  powerful  incentive  in  prison  dis- 
cipline. A  criminal,  by  a  reformatory  process  of 
self-discipline  and  labour,  might  be  permitted  to 
purchase  his  freedom,  with  less  toil  than  some  have 
spent  on  a  subterranean  passage  under  the  prison- 
walls." 

"  This  principle  is  also  operative  where,  as  in  the 
fisheries  on  the  English  coasts,"  said  Oliver,  "the 
profits  are  divided  between  the  fishermen  and  the 
owner  of  the  boat  and  the  net;  where,  as  in  the 
whaling  ships,  the  crews  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
voyage ;  where,  as  in  the  metayer  system  of  Italy,  the 
capital  is  provided  by  the  owner,  and  the  profits  are 
divided  between  the  farmers  and  the  proprietor.  In 
Westmoreland  and  on  the  border,  the  stock  of  the 
sheep-farms  often  belongs  to  the  landlord,  and  a 
rent  per  head  is  paid,  or  a  division  of  profits  is 
annually  made." 

"  Here  capital  is  confided  to  the  fisherman  or 
farmer,  who  has  a  direct  interest  in  its  profitable 
management.  The  comparative  success  of  such 
arrangements  proves  not  that  they  are  the  best,"  said 
Malvoisin,  "but  that  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labour  are  capable  of  indefinite  modification." 
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"That,  however,  which  is  essential  to  the  first 
steps  in  such  improvements,"  said  De  Fellenberg, 
"is  that  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  of 
Europe  should  be  greatly  improved.  While  our 
manufactories  and  great  farms  are  conducted  by  men 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  or  by  men  of  very 
limited  instruction,  the  application  of  general  prin- 
ciples to  the  organization  of  labour  will  be  impossible. 
A  resolution  of  forces  will  result  from  a  disastrous 
conflict  of  interests,  mitigated  by  the  restraints  of  law, 
and  of  a  sounder  public  opinion." 

"The  great  principles  of  economical  and  moral 
philosophy,  modern  languages,  history,  biography, 
literature,  and  the  exact  and  experimental  sciences, 
thoroughly  taught,  with  such  aesthetic  training  and 
instruction  as  is  possible,"  seem,  said  Sir  Guy  Scars- 
dale,  "to  form  the  staple  of  your  collegiate  course 
at  Hofwyl." 

"  Yes,"  replied  De  Fellenberg ;  "  and  by  grouping 
together  in  adjacent  schools  children  of  the  several 
ranks  of  society,  it  has  been  my  desire  to  promote  the 
idea  of  a  commonwealth." 

"  The  village  school,  the  family  groups  for  re- 
formation, and  the  preponderating  middle  class,"  said 
Oliver,  "  are  also  a  means  of  instruction  to  those 
young  men  of  noble  birth  and  great  estates  who  have 
been  pupils." 
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"  In  Vehrli's  school  for  the  poor  are  in  training 
masters  of  schools  for  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
Switzerland,"  said  De  Fellenberg.  "  Masters  inured 
to  humble  fare,  hard  manual  work,  and  together  with 
thorough  skill  in  garden  culture,  grounded  in  all 
elementary  knowledge  of  value  to  a  peasant,  should 
be  everywhere  trained  by  men  of  a  generous  heart 
and  strong  practical  sagacity  like  Yehrli." 

"  Such  an  education  is  indispensable  for  the  agri- 
cultural population,  if  they  are  to  become  more 
migratory,  less  adscripts  glebcn?  said  Oliver,  "and 
to  aid  in  the  use  of  mechanical  forces  and  chemical 
agents  with  intelligence  and  skill.  They  only  contend 
against  capital  by  incendiarism." 

et  Since  I  met  you  in  Italy,"  said  Malvoisin,  "  I 
have  spent  some  time  in  your  manufacturing  districts, 
to  compare  their  condition  with  that  of  the  workmen 
in  Paris  and  Lyons.  Your  artisans  are  in  the  stage 
of  violent  resistance  to  the  enroachments  of  capital. 
They  are  too  rude  for  successful  co-operation,  and 
would  even,  by  force  or  fear,  impose  the  tyranny  of 
ignorance  on  their  own  class,  as  well  as  on  the 
employers  of  labour." 

"  Yet  in  England,"  said  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale,  "  there 
are  successful  examples  of  the  delegation  of  manage- 
ment by  joint-stock  associations  composed  solely  of 
workmen  to  a  director  subordinate  to  a  committee 
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elected  by  the  shareholders.  There  are  several  corn- 
mills  in  Yorkshire  successfully  conducted  on  this  plan." 

(f  Too  often  even  this  first  step  towards  co-operation 
fails,"  said  Oliver.  "  Such  examples  of  failure  arise 
from  want  of  education  and  experience,  which  leads 
to  the  selection  of  incompetent  managers ;  from  want 
of  capacity  and  authority  in  the  managers,  causing 
a  feeble  control  over  the  workmen  ;  from  an  admini- 
stration defective  in  enterprise,  intelligence  and  vigour. 
The  democratic  constitution  of  the  shareholding  body 
who  elect  directors  causes  undue  interference  in  the 
control  of  the  workmen.  The  shareholders  demand 
employment  for  their  families,  higher  wages,  and 
constant  work,  -even  though  they  have  less  than 
average  skill  and  industry.  If  to  these  evils  be 
added  the  want  of  sufficient  capital,  the  irrational 
spirit  of  an  uneducated  body  of  workmen  and 
directors,  and  the  consequent  interference  of  passion, 
the  history  of  such  joint-stock  companies  hitherto 
affords  little  encouragement.  Fifty  years  of  a  tho- 
rough education  may  fit  the  operatives  of  England 
for  the  further  trial  of  such  speculations." 

"Even  these  efforts,"  said  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale, 
"  though  abortive,  prove  that  no  mean  progress  has 
been  made  since  the  period  of  the  Luddite  riots. 
They  are  peaceful  efforts  to  delegate  the  management 
of  a  joint-stock  capital  solely  raised  by  workmen." 
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"  In  Paris  and  Lyons,  the  workmen  revolt  against 
the  law — attempt  a  revolution;  in  England,"  said 
Oliver,  "  they  still  strive  in  some  districts  to  impose 
a  standard  of  wages — a  maximum  and  a  mminum 
of  earnings — regulations  as  to  the  number  to  be 
employed  in  a  family — as  to  the  machinery  of 
factories — and  enforce  obedience  by  picketing  the 
mills — by  assaults  on  s  knobsticks,' — by  machine 
breaking — and  even  by  assassination." 

"  Terrible  as  the  French  workmen  are  behind  a 
barricade,  they  are  capable,"  said  Malvoisin,  "  of 
higher  forms  of  heroism  than  street  fighting." 

(These  scenes  and  conversations  afford  us  the 
means  of  avoiding  other  digressions  in  the  course  of 
our  narrative.  They  give  an  outline  of  the  region  of 
thought  and  speculation  in  which  the  drama  of  these 
volumes  moves,  and  enable  us  thus  to  reveal  some  of 
its  remote  relations.  As  this  story  might,  if  not 
rebuked  by  neglect  or  disfavour,  form  one  of  a  series 
in  which  the  growth  of  our  manufactures  and  modern 
commercial  society  would  be  depicted,  and  in  which 
Malvoisin,  Oliver  Holte  and  Deloisir  would  reappear, 
the  doctrine  which  might  thus  be  again  brought  into 
discussion  has  in  this  chapter  been  clothed  in  a 
narrative  and  descriptive  form.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

LIFE    IN  A  MOORLAND    FARM. — CRIME,  DISASTER, 
AND  SUPERSTITION. 

OUR  readers  made  acquaintance  with  Sally  Parkin- 
son, the  dame  of  Assheton  Manor  farm,  in  the 
temporary  hospital  of  the  Eagle  mill  in  Scarsdale 
Clough.  Sally  and  her  husband  Nathaniel  had 
farmed  the  demesne,  and  the  hill  land  of  Assheton 
Manor  forty  years,  and  Nathaniel's  family  had  held 
it  during  three  preceding  generations.  The  demesne 
consisted  of  well-cultivated  grass  land,  in  enclosures 
near  the  manor-house,  and  the  "  hill  farm  "  stretched 
far  over  the  uplands  of  Assheton  Moor,  and  among 
the  rough  copses  of  the  adjacent  dingles.  The 
"  home  farm"  was,  therefore,  almost  exclusively  a 
dairy  and  stock  farm;  and  the  wilder  land  was 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  young  stock  of  the  hardiest 
breeds,  and  of  cheviots,  or  the  small  black-faced 
sheep  of  Westmoreland. 

The  life  of  the  hill  farmer,  on  the  borders  of  the 
moorland  of  the  forests  of  east  Lancashire,   or  of 
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the  Pennine  chain,  is  solitary.  The  milk  of  his 
farm  is  generally  carried  to  some  village,  or  small 
town,  in  a  milk-cart,  by  a  farming  lad  every  morning, 
or  sold  in  neighbouring  hamlets  among  the  cottagers. 
Except  to  learn  the  prices  of  stock  and  fodder,  to 
purchase  articles  of  necessity  for  his  household  or 
farm,  the  farmer  has  little  need  to  visit  the  market- 
towns.  He  commonly  disposes  of  his  fat  stock  to 
butchers,  who  visit  the  farms  on  wiry  nags,  and  his 
young  and  lean  stock  are  sold  at  the  fairs  of  the 
season.  The  wool  is  purchased  by  active  agents, 
who  scour  the  country,  and  often,  where  a  connection 
is  established  which  gives  mutual  satisfaction,  the 
price  is  easily  regulated  by  that  current,  and  the 
traffic  seldom  changes  hands.  These  are  the  con- 
ditions of  a  solitary  life. 

Nathaniel  Parkinson  was  a  quiet,  silent  man,  of 
reputable  character  and  inoffensive  habits,  indus- 
trious, thrifty,  and  skilful  in  his  vocation.  The 
volubility,  bustling  activity,  and  fantastic  energy  of 
Sally,  were  in  singular  contrast  with  the  habitual 
calm  and  smiling  peace  of  Nathaniel.  He  had 
found  his  wife  in  the  well-ordered  household  of  a 
substantial  "  statesman  "  in  Tilberthwaite,  one  of  the 
picturesque  Lancashire  valleys  on  the  borders  of 
Westmoreland,  whither  he  made  an  annual  visit 
to  refresh  his  flock  with  new  blood,  of  the  breed  best 
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adapted  to  the  stormy  and  moist  climate  of  Assheton 
Moor.  Visits  of  some  years,  from  youth  to  man- 
hood,, had  made  him  a  familiar  inmate  of  the  farm- 
house at  Hynde's  Close.,  and  he  would  linger  three  or 
four  days  to  help  to  "  salve/'  the  sheep,  or  to  take  a 
turn  in  a  job  of  "  dry  walling,"  or  to  visit  the  flock 
on  the  "  Weatherlamb,"  or  the  "  Screes,"  over  Lang- 
dale.  Milner,  the  father,  liked  the  steady,  thoughtful 
character  of  the  young  man,  and  encouraged  his 
visits.  This  service  might  have  continued  as  long  as 
that  of  Jacob's  to  Laban,  if  the  result  had  been  left 
to  the  shy  reserved  nature  of  Nathaniel.  But  when 
the  youth  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and 
Sally  was  an  active,  gay,  blooming  lass  of  twenty, 
he  arrived  at  a  juncture  when  the  whole  family  were 
preparing  to  start  on  an  expedition  to  the  wedding  of 
a  cousin  in  Eskdale.  Two  spring-carts  were  at  the 
door,  and  one  was  to  have  been  driven  by  Sally  her- 
self, when  Nathan  opportunely  appeared  to  take  his 
seat  at  her  side,  with  her  younger  sisters  in  the  straw 
behind. 

The  rough  toilsome  path,  round  by  Elterwater, 
and  over  Rhenos,  though  it  was  May-day,  was 
swept  by  squalls  of  sleet  and  snow,  and  Nathan, 
wrapped  in  the  same  "maud"  with  Sally,  found 
some  other  mode  more  eloquent  than  words  to  ex- 
press what  his  reserved  nature  might  have  long  post- 
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poned.  Sally  did  not  shrink  from  the  embrace  that 
hugged  her  gently,  for  she  felt  the  truth  and  honest 
simplicity  of  his  nature.  They  exchanged  no  pro- 
fession, they  uttered  no  vow ;  even  the  merry  girl 
spent  a  day  of  silent  thought,  warmed  by  Nathan's 
encircling  arm,  as  they  sat  on  the  swung  seat  of  the 
spring-cart,  or  leaning  on  his  help  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  climbed  the  steepest  zigzags  of  their 
mountain  road.  They  danced  together  at  night; 
Nathan  led  her  to  the  supper.  They  appeared  as 
acknowledged  lovers,  but  he  had  never  spoken  a 
word  of  love.  They  returned  in  like  manner,  the 
following  day.  It  was  not  to  her,  but  to  her  father, 
that  Nathan  at  night  explained  himself,  by  disclosing 
his  means  and  prospects,  and  asking  whether  he  was 
content  to  give  him  his  daughter  as  a  wife.  Milner 
responded  heartily  that  Nathan  had  his  entire  confi- 
dence, and  that  Sally  might  wed  him  if  she  pleased. 
Sally  was  busy  milking  the  cows  in  the  shippon,  soon 
after  dawn  of  the  following  morning,  when  Nathan 
entered  to  spoil  her  work.  She  was  so  busy,  or  so 
deep  in  thought,  with  her  head  bent  against  the 
cow's  flank,  and  her  ready  skilful  hands  pressing  the 
teats  of  the  full  udder,  that  she  did  not  seem  to 
know  that  Nathan  had  put  another  stool  at  her  side, 
until  he  encircled  her  waist  with  his  arm.  Oh,  mys- 
terious power  of  love !  She  knew  the  embrace ;  her 
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head  still  drooped  forwards,  but  Nathan,  with  a 
confidence  never  before  shown,  drew  her  towards 
him,  and  kissed  the  lips  rounded  with  the  health, 
and  red  with  the  life  of  youth. 

"  Sally,  my  dear  wench,  thou  art  mine,  if  thou 
wilt,  for  tin  feyther  says  thae  mun  please  thyseP,  an' 
oi  connot  do  'beawt  thee." 

She  turned  her  blushing  face  to  him,  and  per- 
mitted him  again  to  kiss  her.  But  the  gay,  voluble 
Sally  showed  that  under  the  constant  ripple  that 
broke  the  [surface  of  her  life,  there  was  a  depth  of 
earnest  purpose,  for  she  had  nothing  in  this  crisis 
to  answer  to  Nathan,  except  the  silence  of  consent. 
Nathan  for  once  became  the  speaker.  They  sat 
there  long,  while  he  whispered  into  her  ear  the  long 
un uttered  project  of  his  life,  and  she  listened  till  her 
head  fell  on  his  shoulder,  and  she  sobbed,  but  not 
for  grief. 

The  early  training,  and  the  life  both  of  Nathan 
and  of  Sally  had  therefore  been  solitary.  They 
were  now  advanced  in  years.  Nathan  was  sixty- 
four  and  Sally  sixty.  Their  family  consisted  or 
one  son  and  two  daughters.  All  had  been  brought 
up  at  home,  with  the  help  of  the  endowed  school 
at  Assheton  Chapel.  Here,  under  the  vicar's  guid- 
ance, a  sound  elementary  education  was  to  be 
obtained  ;  but  their  books  were  few.  The  Bible, 
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Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Baxters  Saint's  Rest, 
Culpepper's  Herbal,' Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Matthew 
Henry's  Commentary,  Goldsmith's  History  of  England, 
together  with  a  work  on  farriery,  and  on  the  manage- 
ment of  stock,  and  some  books  of  Family  Prayer 
formed  the  library  of  the  house.  In  such  solitude 
tradition  and  custom  exert  an  almost  tyrannical 
influence. 

Strong  minds  often  are  unable  to  escape  their 
thraldom  with  the  help  of  liberal  education  and 
social  intercourse.  How,  then,  are  the  solitary 
farmers  on  the  skirts  of  moorland  wastes  to  free 
themseives  from  hereditary  superstition  ?  The  vicar 
struggled  whenever  he  had  opportunity  against 
these  forms  of  falsehood.  Even  from  the  pulpit 
he  exposed  the  frauds,  fallacies  and  errors  of 
Moore's  almanack.  No  wizard  could  settle  in 
Scarsdale  Clough:  but  the  strength  of  such  tra- 
ditions is  often  secret  and  unacknowledged.  It 
nevertheless  influences  the  life;  it  lurks  out  of 
sight  ready  to  assert  its  power  in  any  great  crisis 
of  our  being.  It  is  a  homage  to  the  unseen  and 
the  unknown  in  fearful  contradiction  with  the  teach- 
ing of  Christianity,  for  it  creates,  like  the  religion 
of  the  Yezzidies,  a  ritual  of  propitiation  to  malignant 
powers  instead  of  the  prayer  of  faith  to  the  All- 
merciful. 
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The  solitude  of  the  life  in  the  moorland  farm- 
houses does  not,  however,  foster  the  influence  of 
superstitious  traditions  perhaps  so  much  as  the  wild, 
stormy  climate  which  holds  its  blustering  reign 
through  six  months  of  every  year  in  this  region 
of  morass  and  fog,  dark  clough,  and  craggy  chasm. 
Night  shuts  in  early.  The  sun  has  gone  down 
through  a  portentous  gulf  of  clouds  which  have 
seemed  to  swallow  up  the  day  in  a  pit  of  darkness. 
The  great  [sycamores  stagger  in  the  blast,  which 
rushes  from  the  distant  sea.  The  wind  moans 
through  the  night  like  a  troubled  spirit,  shakes  the 
house  as  though  it  demanded  admittance  for  the 
storm,  and  rushes  down  the  huge  chimney  (built 
two  centuries  ago  Jfor  the  log  fires  and  large  hot 
heap  of  wood  ashes),  driving  down  a  cloud  of  smoke 
and  soot,  as  though  by  some  wicked  cantrip  the 
witches  careering  in  the  storm  would  scatter  the 
embers  and  fire  the  building. 

The  lone  watcher  by  some  sick  bed  shudders  as 
the  casements  are  battered  by  the  tempest,  or  the 
bough  of  some  tree,  or  a  branch  of  ivy  strikes  the 
panes  like  the  hand  of  some  unseen  thing  fumbling 
at  the  casement  latch ;  or  awake  from  pain  or  care, 
restless  with  fever  or  fatigue;  or  troubled  with 
superstitious  horror,  the  lone  shepherd  waits  for  the 
day,  as  for  a]  reprieve  to  conscious  guilt,  and  even 
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trembles  while  he  mutters  some  charm  to  exorcise 
the  evil  that  rides  exulting  on  the  storm. 

A  year  of  ill-luck  comes.  The  ewes  are  barren  ; 
the  cows  drop  their  untimely  calves,  though  crooked 
sickles  and  lucky  stones  have  been  hung  in  the 
shippons.  The  milk  is  "  bynged,"  or  will  not  churn, 
though  a  hot  poker  has  been  used  to  spoil  the 
witchery.  The  horses  escape  from  the  stable  at 
night,  though  there  is  a  horse-shoe  over  the  door, 
and  the  hinds  say  they  were  carefully  "heawsed 
an'  fettled,  an'  t'  dooers  o  weel  latched,  bur  t? 
feeorin  (Tairies)  han  'tyced  (enticed)  um  eawt  o'  t' 
leawpholes,  an'  flown  wi'  um  o'er  t'  stone  dykes, 
wi'  o  t'  yates  tynt  (gates  shut),  an'  clapped  um  reet 
i'  t'  meadow,  or  t'  corn,  just  weer  tey  should  na  be." 

As  the  year  advances,  with  such  misadventures, 
apprehension  grows.  Is  there  some  evil  eye  on  the 
house  ?  will  the  hay  be  spoiled  in  the  field  ?  will  the 
oats  ripen,  or  must  they  be  cut  green  and  given  to 
the  cattle  ?  Or  if  they  ripen,  will  the  stormy  autumn 
wrap  its  mantle  of  mist  and  rain  so  closely  about 
them,  that  they  cannot  be  housed  before  they  have 
sprouted,  or  are  spoiled? 

The  cold  bitter  damp  benumbs  the  strength  of  the 
feeble.  Appetite  and  health  fail;  a  fear  creeps 
into  the  life.  Fate  seems  to  have  dragged  the 
sufferer  into  a  vault  of  gloom  to  whisper  forebodings, 
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and  inspire  dread.  Then  traditions  of  mischief 
wrought  by  malignant  men,  inheriting  the  wicked 
craft  and  vindictive  spite  of  the  sorcerers,  are  ut- 
tered at  the  fireside,  or  if  not  so  uttered,  are  brooded 
upon  by  a  disturbed  fancy. 

Such  a  year  seemed  to  be  passing  over  the  family 
gathered  in  Assheton  Manor  farm.  Every  season 
had  brought  a  series  of  misfortunes.  Every  mishap 
seemed  to  be  attended  with  some  mystery.  Last 
winter  one  of  the  shepherds  driving  the  sheep  to  fold 
at  night  mistook  the  sf  Nab  Yead  "  in  the  mist  for  the 
top  of  Grislehurst,  and  drove  a  dozen  sheep  "  sheer 
deawii  into  t'  ridge  quarry  afore  he  fun  ut  t'  owd  bitch 
wur  waarning  him."  A  storm  came,  and  twenty 
sheep,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
shepherds,  were  smothered  in  a  great  snow  wreath 
which  enveloped  them  in  a  rocky  chasm  into  which 
they  had  crept.  But  the  chief  horror  of  the  winter 
remains  to  be  told.  On  the  morning  which  pre- 
ceded the  snow-storm  the  shepherd's  wife  had  gone 
on  a  neighbour's  spring-cart  down  Scarsdale,  and  got 
another  lift  along  the  road  to  Rochdale,  to  f(  do  some 
shopping."  The  day  clouded  with  fitful  gusts  of  a 
bitter  wind,  and  at  noon  the  snow  began  to  fall  so 
fast  that  ere  the  evening  drew  on  half  a  foot  of  snow 
covered  the  ground,  even  where  it  was  not  whirled  by 
squalls  of  wind  into  drifts  which  hid  the  hedges, 
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buried  the  paths  and  roads,  and  made  the  whole 
landscape  a  bewildering  labyrinth.  This  happened 
while  Molly  was  wending  her  way  without  fear  from 
Rochdale  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Oakenrod,  and 
towards  Scarsdale  and  Assheton. 

The  evening  wore  on  and  night  fell,  without 
Molly's  return,  and  the  night  was  too  dark,  wild,  and 
bewildering  for  any  to  venture  forth.  The  shepherd 
and  the  family  at  Assheton  Manor  farm  sat  up  till 
after  midnight,  though  at  a  much  earlier  hour  they 
had  tried  to  console  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
she  had  remained  with  some  relatives  at  Rochdale. 
But  with  the  earliest  dawn  the  husband,  agitated 
with  forebodings,  started  on  foot  in  search  of  his 
wife.  Soon  after,  Nathaniel  mounted  his  horse,  and 
with  great  difficulty  forced  his  way  through  the 
drifts  in  Scarsdale  Clough,  and  reached  Rochdale  after 
some  hours  of  exhausting  toil.  Frequently  the  horse 
and  rider  had  to  plunge  into  a  great  wreath  higher 
than  their  heads  and  to  struggle  through  it  by  main 
force.  Long  ere  Rochdale  was  reached,  Nathaniel's 
mind  was  full  of  apprehension.  He  therefore  dis- 
mounted at  his  market  tavern,  put  up  his  horse,  and 
cautiously  inquired  at  the  houses  of  friends  and 
relatives  for  the  missing  woman.  After  a  couple  of 
hours  of  inquiry,  it  was  clear  that  she  had  set  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  in  good  spirits  on  her 
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way  home.  Nathaniel  then  procured  assistance,  and 
turned  back  with  them  to  explore  the  path  by  which 
he  had  come. 

At  the  Oakenrod  Hall — to  which  a  path  had  been 
cut  in  the  course  of  the  morning  by  which  a  cart 
could  be  driven  through  the  deep  drifts — Nathaniel 
stopped  to  inquire.  The  farmer  residing  here  had  gone 
to  his  gate  entering  from  the  public  road  half  an  hour 
before  dark  to  "  look  at  the  weather."  The  hedges 
were  then  wrapped  in  great  swirls  of  snow ;  the  foot- 
path was  impassable,  and  any  wayfarer  had  to  thread 
the  drifts  which  lay  in  ridges  across  the  road.  He 
had  only  seen  two  passengers  while  he  stood  at  his 
gate.  One  was  a  woman  labouring  slowly  up  the 
hill,  with  a  large  covered  market  basket.  He  re- 
membered that  she  had  a  thick  Scotch  shepherd's 
maud  on  her  shoulders,  and  a  tartan  neckcloth  tied 
over  her  bonnet  and  under  her  chin.  He  called  to 
her  to  take  shelter  at  the  farmhouse,  but,  either 
deafened  by  her  close  headgear,  or  by  the  roar  of 
the  tempest  in  the  trees,  she  made  no  answer  to 
his  repeated  invitations.  This  identified  Molly  to 
Nathaniel.  The  farmer  stood  watching  her  slow 
progress  up  the  crest  of  the  hill.  She  toiled  through 
a  huge  wreath  of  snow  just  under  "  the  broo  "  with 
difficulty,  for  it  reached  her  breast,  and  behind  that 
she  disappeared. 
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While  he  yet  stood  watching  the  wild  whirling 
violence  of  the  storm,  and  its  fantastic  tricks  in  the 
fences  of  the  hill-side,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  a  man  ascended  the  hill.  He  was  at  once 
recognized  as  a  notorious  poacher,  who  was  suspected 
to  live  less  by  his  loom,  which  was  the  pretence  for 
his  residence  in  a  lone  cottage  between  the  Scarsdale 
preserves  and  the  moors,  than  by  the  game  with 
which  he  supplied  the  markets  of  the  towns.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  strength,  cunning,  and  daring, 
and  of  a  dissolute  life,  who  spent  large  earnings  in 
wayside  taverns  on  the  mountain  roads  wherever  he 
had  a  gang  of  associates — on  Rooley  Moor,  Black 
Wardle,  Blackstone  Edge,  Todmorden,  or  Rossen- 
dale.  At  the  sight  of  this  man,  the  farmer  had 
drawn  back  into  the  covert  of  a  thick  holly  bush 
which  grew  beside  his  gate,  and  watched  him  pass 
with  the  stalwart  strides  of  a  practised  sportsman. 

(e  Oi  couldna  bur  think  he  wur  a  bit  forrud,  fur  he 
didna  mak'  otogethur  a  straight  gate.  Bur  it  met  be 
t'  wynd  an' t*  snaw,  fur  bith'  mon  it  wur  sae  rough 
it  mun  welly  ha  rung  t'  bells  i'  Rachdaw  church 
teawr." 

After  this,  Nathaniel  could  find  no  trace  of  Molly. 
They  climbed  one  rising  ground  after  another. 
Vast  wreaths  of  snow  in  shapes  strange  and  wild  as 
the  last  whirl  of  wind  which  had  curled  them  like 
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great  waves,  lay  glittering  in  the  bright  sun  of  a 
frosty  day.  Between  these  crested  ridges  deep 
troughs  sometimes  exposed  the  bare  ground,  and 
generally  the  tops  of  the  thorn  hedges  on  their 
banks,  thus  giving,  with  the  hedgerow  timber,  the 
chief  indications  by  which  Nathaniel  had  found  his 
way  through  the  drifts  in  the  early  morning. 
Scrambling  through  drifts  they  called  at  some  farm- 
houses at  a  little  distance  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
and  at  some  cottages,  but  could  obtain  no  tidings. 
But  of  ee  Floi-bi-Neet  Jem,  o'  Rooley,"  the  poacher, 
they  heard  at  a  tavern  about  half  way  between 
Rochdale  and  Scarsdale  Clough.  He  had  reached 
the  tavern  when  it  was  "  pitch  dark  " — about  eight 
o'clock — ff  seemed  o  flabbergasted  wi'  t'  wynd  an'  snaw, 
bur  noan  sae  forrud  (tipsy),  ora  oi'me  mista'en.  He 
keawred  'im  deawn  on  t'  settle,  ud  tae  some  hot  ale 
wi'  gin  in  't.  Oi  askt  'im  heaw  he'd  coom  on,  bur  he 
seemed  fashed  wi'  summut,  an'  nobbut  nodded  his 
yead,  an'  wi'  that  he  fell  asleep  loike,  an'  snored  mete 
loike  an'  eawl.  He  wur  keawred  o  ov  a  heap  on  th' 
settle  wen  oi  tynt  dur,  put  eawt  leets,  raked  t'  foire, 
an'  bedded  mysel'.  When  oi  wur  up  wi'  skrike  o' 
day,  he  wur  goo-an." 

This  was  all  the  landlord  could  tell.  Nathaniel, 
distrusting  his  own  thoughts,  at  once  took  saddle 
again,  and,  leaving  his  attendants  to  refresh  them- 
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selves,  rode  to  the  vicarage  of  Assheton,  to  submit 
the  whole  matter  to  the  vigorous  and  clear-headed 
parson  and  magistrate  of  the  dale. 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  heard  the  history  with  atten- 
tion, and  after  having  given  his  guest  a  hearty  meal 
and  a  fresh  horse,  they  both  mounted,  accompanied 
by  a  stout  constable  on  foot,  before  the  afternoon 
was  much  advanced,  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  to  the 
lonely  cottage  of  Floi-bi-Neet  Jem.  But  after  two 
hours'  struggle  in  the  upper  forks  of  the  Scarsdale 
ravine,  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  great  circuit 
across  Hagslate  Moor  before  they  could  enter  the 
desolate  and  lonely  dingle,  in  which  the  desperate 
man  lived.  It  was,  therefore,  dark  before  they 
arrived  at  the  door.  They  knocked,  and  it  was 
at  once  opened  by  his  wife. 

"I  want  to  see  Jem,"  said  Mr.  Hollingswortli, 
stepping  at  once  into  the  house. 

fe  He's  noan  a  whoam." 

"  That  I'll  see  for  myself,"  said  the  parson,  at 
once  opening  the  door  of  the  staircase,  and  mount- 
ing into  the  chamber. 

There  lay  Floi-bi-Neet  in  bed  in  his  clothes. 

"Now,  Jem,  sit  up;  I  must  have  a  word  with 
you,"  said  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  shaking  him  by  the 
shoulder. 

Floi-bi-Neet    started    up    in    bed    like    a    man 
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not  unaccustomed  to  sucli  a  summons,  and  with  a 
surly  air  of  defiance,  glared  on  the  vicar. 

"  Jem  Haworth,  we  are  old  acquaintances,  each 
in  our  own  line  of  business,"  said  the  vicar ;  "  and  I 
am  now  come  to  ask  you  to  help  me  in  a  sad  affair. 
You  were  on  the  road  from  Rochdale  last  night." 

"Yoi,  as  far  as  t'  Oakenrod  broo,  an'  then  oi 
coom  o'er  Hagslate  whoam." 

"I  don't  want  now  to  ask  you  any  questions, 
Jem,  about  yourself;  for  you  sometimes,  you  know, 
have  queer  errands ;  but  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  saw  a  woman  with  a  market-basket  on  her  arm, 
a  maud  on  her  shoulder,  and  a  tartan  neckcloth 
over  her  bonnet,  anywhere  on  the  road  ?  " 

"By  the  mon,  parson,  an  yo'll  excuse  me,  oi 
didna'." 

"  Well,  Jem,  get  up  and  come  downstairs  with 
me.  You  know  the  country  so  well,  that  you  might 
help  me,  perhaps,  to  find  out  whither  this  poor 
woman  has  wandered." 

"  Is  hoo  lost,  then  ? "  said  Jem,  evidently  dis- 
turbed. 

(i  She  has  not  come  home,  and  we  can  hear  nothing 
of  her." 

"  Han  yo  speered  at  o  th'  steddings  (homesteads), 
parson  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Parkinson  has,"  said  the  vicar. 
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They  had  reached  the  kitchen,  and  Nathaniel, 
having  with  the  constable's  help  tethered  the  horses 
to  a  post  by  halters  which  they  had  brought,  entered 
a  moment  after.  They  sat  down,  and  Nathaniel, 
not  knowing  the  vicar's  scruples,  at  once  said, — 

"  How  did  yo  mak'  your  way  across  the  moor 
this  morn  from  the  Green  Mon  i'  Kenyon  Fold  ?  " 

"  Oi  coom  whoam  last  neet  just  at  th'  edge  o'  dark, 
didna  oi,  wench  ?  "  said  he,  evading  the  question. 

"  Yoi,  he  wur  here  afore  oi  put  t'  child  a-bed." 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  warn  you,"  said  Mr.  Hollings- 
worth,  "  that  you  are  under  suspicions  of  foul  play 
to  this  poor  woman,  and  that  anything  that  you  may 
say  will  appear  as  evidence.  Constable,"  said  the 
vicar,  "  put  the  handcuffs  upon  him  while  I  commit 
him." 

These  words  had  scarcely  been  uttered  when 
Floi-bi-Neet  made  a  desperate  rush  at  the  door, 
striking  like  a  pugilist  at  the  constable,  as  he  passed 
him,  with  such  violence  as  to  upset  him  backwards 
with  his  chair  on  the  stone  floor.  Nathaniel,  how- 
ever, was  unharmed,  and  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
on  entering  to  turn  the  key  in  the  door.  This  gave 
him  time  to  seize  the  poacher  by  both  his  legs, 
while  the  vicar  drawing  a  pistol,  applied  the  barrel 
to  his  ear,  and  the  constable  rising  from  the  ground, 
seized  him  by  the  throat.  Seeing  that  the  game 
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was  desperate,  even  with  the  help  of  his  wife,  who 
already  brandished  the  poker,  Jem  said, — 

"  Oi'm  a  born  neatril ;  yo'  han  nowt  again  me, 
an  oi'n  no  need  to  be  fleyed.  Oi  wur  at  t'  Green 
Moil  i'  Kenyon  Fowd  woile  morn.  What  con  yo 
may  o'  that  ?  Clap  th'  handcuffs  on,  an'  yo  win." 

He  was  secured  by  the  handcuffs,  and  fastened 
by  one  of  the  halters,  passed  through  his  arms,  and 
behind  his  back,  he  was  made  to  walk  before  the 
constable,  to  whose  body  the  rope  was  also  bound, 
while  Mr.  Hollingsworth  and  Nathaniel  followed 
close  behind.  From  this  time  Floi-bi-Neet  main- 
tained a  sullen  silence.  No  fresh  evidence  transpired 
against  him,  but  he  was  remanded  from  time  to 
time,  and  large  bail  was  required,  in  default  of  which 
he  was  left  in  custody. 

The  frost  continued  some  weeks.  During  all  this 
time  the  country  was  explored  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence. Gangs  of  men  were  employed  to  turn  over 
the  snowdrifts,  but  during  the  first  fortnight  with- 
out a  trace  of  the  missing  woman.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  a  clue  was  gained.  One  of  her  shoes 
was  found  near  a  stile  opening  into  a  small  dingle, 
through  which  a  footpath  led  from  the  road  into 
the  valley  of  the  Roche.  This  clue  was  followed 
up  with  diligence.  The  dingle  was  searched  in  vain. 
The  deeper  pools  in  the  river  were  dragged  all  the 
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way  to  Bury.  Another  fortnight  of  vain  efforts  elapsed. 
Then  a  thaw  began.  Every  kind  of  rumour  had 
been  afloat ;  the  wildest  conjectures  had  been  hazarded. 
The  delay,  doubt,  difficulty,  and  the  very  diligence 
of  the  authorities  increased  the  intensity  of  the  public 
feeling.  One  topic  alone  employed  all  tongues,  and 
occupied  all  thoughts.  Volunteers  of  all  ranks 
searched  every  place  in  which  it  was  probable  a 
trace  of  the  missing  woman  could  be  found.  Such 
drifts  as  were  not  cut  through  were  probed  with 
iron  rods.  Still  a  dark  mystery  overhung  her  fate. 
When  the  thaw  had  made  about  a  week's  progress, 
a  gang  of  colliers  remembered  that  there  was  an 
old  pit  in  the  dingle,  carefully  walled  round  with 
a  low,  rough  wall,  but  so  overgrown  with  hazel, 
brambles,  and  rough  thorn  bushes,  as  to  be  out  of 
sight,  and  scarcely  approachable.  If,  therefore,  the 
body  were  found  there,  it  must  have  been  carried 
through  the  thicket  and  cast  over  the  rough  wall 
into  the  pit.  The  idea  had  no  sooner  occurred  than 
it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  and, 
under  his  directions,  the  thicket  was  first  carefully 
examined.  A  strong  man  might  make  his  way 
through  it,  but  a  woman,  bewildered  in  a  storm 
and  weakened  by  struggling  through  the  snowdrifts, 
would  only  in  despair  attempt  it.  There  were  no 
traces  of  footsteps  ;  one  or  two  twigs  of  hazel  en- 
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tangled  with  brambles  were  broken,  and  a  stone  or 
two  had  been  displaced  from  the  rough  coping  of 
the  wall.  Guided  by  these  indications,  which  were 
all  noted,  a  sagacious  collier,  carefully  instructed  by 
the  vicar,  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  used  in  making 
observations  in  every  contingency,  was  let  down  by 
a  rope.  The  pit  was  not  more  than  forty  yards 
deep ;  his  lanthorn  remained  lighted ;  after  an  anxious 
suspense  he  reached  the  bottom  safely.  The  party 
at  the  pit's  mouth  immediately  heard  an  exclamation ; 
but  one  hour  elapsed,  during  which  the  rope  dangled 
without  weight  from  the  rudely  extemporized  wheel 
and  axis,  which  had  been  erected  above  the  top 
of  the  stone  wall.  The  watchers,  however,  saw  the 
lanthorn  flit  in  and  out  of  the  narrow  circuit  at  the 
bottom.  The  searcher  was  apparently  busied  in 
examining  such  of  the  adjacent  'old  workings'  of 
the  mine  as  remained  open.  After  the  hour's  delay, 
which  seemed  an  age,  the  rope  was  tightened,  and 
the  signal  given  to  draw  the  collier  up  from  the 
bottom.  Slowly  and  cautiously  the  men  worked 
at  the  rough  machine  which  spanned  the  pit's  mouth, 
and  by  and  by  the  searcher  emerged  with  the  mar- 
ket-basket, and  the  tartan  neckcloth  of  the  missing 
woman.  The  basket  was  broken  by  having  fallen 
from  the  top  of  the  pit;  but,  on  examination,  it 
appeared  to  contain  everything  which  Molly  was 
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known  to  have  purchased  in  Rochdale.  The  tartan 
neckcloth  was  tied  to  the  handle.  There  was  not 
the  mark  of  a  footstep  below,  nor  any  trace  of  the 
body.  Conjecture  again  took  its  wildest  flights. 
The  most  reasonable  supposition  appeared  to  Mr. 
Hollingsworth  to  be  that  the  basket  and  neckcloth 
had  been  thrown  into  the  pit  to  baffle  inquiry.  What 
then  had  become  of  the  woman?  It  seemed  cer- 
tain there  had  been  foul  play,  and  popular  indig- 
nation, irritated  by  the  successive  indications  of 
guilt,  assumed  so  menacing  a  form  that  Mr.  Hollings- 
worth removed  the  wife  and  family  of  Floi-bi- 
Neet  to  the  workhouse,  and  placed  an  armed  guard 
on  it  and  the  lockup.  The  mystery  was,  however, 
now  near  a  solution,  not  to  the  popular  apprehen- 
sion, but  to  the  calm,  vigorous  mind  of  the  vicar. 
One  evening,  after  a  sunny  winter's  day,  with  a  south 
wind,  as  some  children  were  wandering  up  the  hazel- 
clad  banks  nearly  opposite  "  Eorls  o'  Trone,"  a  boy 
sprang  through  the  gap  of  a  hedge  into  the  slight 
remains  of  a  drift  of  snow,  barely  covering  a  ditch 
in  the  corner  of  a  field.  Instead  of  dropping  through 
the  snow  with  his  clogs  into  the  half-frozen  mud 
beneath,  he  shrieked  with  terror,  and  ran  home, 
saying  he  had  "leet  o'  t'  top  ov  a  de-ad  wench, 
liggin  on  her  back  i'  t'  dyke-soide."  The  hamlet 
rose  like  one  man,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and,  before 
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any  careful  examination  could  be  made,  with  loud 
cries  they  dragged  from  the  remnant  of  the  drift 
in  the  ditch  the  half-frozen  body  of  Molly.  As 
soon  as  the  commotion  somewhat  subsided,  the  corpse 
was  borne  in  a  sling  made  by  two  poles  thrust 
through  a  piece  of  sacking,  and  decently  covered 
by  a  sheet,  to  the  "  Green  Mon  i'  Kenyon  Fowd." 
The  whole  weaving  population  turned  out  in  wild 
agitation,  and  before  the  corpse  could  be  deposited 
at  Kenyon  Fold,  a  thousand  people  had  assembled. 
Ere  Mr.  Hollingsworth  could  arrive,  the  road  was 
filled  with  a  still  denser  mass.  The  vicar  and  a 
surgeon  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  body. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  mark  of  violence.  The 
maud  was  still  decently  pinned  to  her  dress.  The 
bonnet  strings  even  were  not  untied.  Her  pockets 
had  not  been  rifled  of  one  article  which  she  was 
known  to  possess,  and  her  purse  contained  the 
probable  balance  from  her  outlay  in  Rochdale. 

Seeing  the  deep  smouldering  excitement  of  the 
people,  Mr.  Hollingsworth  drew  aside  the  casement 
of  an  upper  window,  and  with  a  clear  voice  related 
to  them  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  corpse — 
said  an  inquest  would  be  held,  and  advised  them 
peaceably  to  retire  to  their  homes.  The  vicar's 
firm  and  vigorous  character  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  inspired  the  people  with  confidence;  and  cheer- 
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ing  him  with  a  hearty  shout,  they  gradually  dis- 
persed. 

The  vicar  foresaw,  however,  that  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  would  be  one  not  likely  to  satisfy  the  people. 
He  therefore  took  care  to  see  the  coroner  at  once, 
and  to  advise  him  in  the  selection  of  men,  whose 
sagacity  and  fearlessness  were  trusted  in  the  district. 
Such  a  jury  was  impanneled,  and  after  some  days  of 
painful  and  agitating  investigation,  returned  the 
following  verdict :  "  That  Molly  Astin  was  seen  on 
the  road  from  Rochdale  to  Scarsdale,  at  the  Oaken- 
rod,  at  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
January  in  a  snow-storm,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm 
and  a  tartan  neckcloth  tied  over  her  bonnet.  That 
one  of  her  shoes  was  found  at  the  stile  of  the 
Meadowcroft  Dingle,  and  her  basket  and  tartan 
neckcloth  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal-pit,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  hidden  in  a  close  thicket  and  protected 
by  a  wall.  That  her  body  was  found  without 
any  marks  of  violence  or  robbery,  in  an  adjacent 
field.  That  this  jury  are  of  opinion  that  Molly 
Astin  fled  into  the  dingle,  and  was  lost  in  the 
snow,  and  that  the  basket  and  tartan  neckcloth 
were  thrown  into  the  pit  by  some,  person,  or  persons 
unknown." 

The  justices  assembled  in  petty  sessions  at  Roch- 
dale some  days  after  confirmed  this  decision,  after 
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hearing  the  witnesses,  and  discharged  Floi-bi-Neet 
Jem  o'  Rooley  from  the  lockup. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hollingsworth  had  repeated 
interviews  with  Jem,  and  faithfully  told  him  that  the 
impression  left  on  his  own  mind  was  that  Jem, 
inflamed  with  drink  was  the  man  truly  pointed  at 
by  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury.  He  therefore 
urged  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  fury  of  the 
people.  To  clench  the  vicar's  advice  came  the  news 
that  Jem's  cottage,  built  on  the  waste  a  century  before, 
and  which  had  been  handed  from  one  outlaw  to 
another,  had  been  e(  wrecked  "  by  the  people,  who  had 
grubbed  up  even  the  foundations,  and  chopped  every 
bit  of  wood  into  splinters.  The  vicar,  anxious  to 
prevent  any  further  outrage,  therefore,  put  Floi-bi- 
Neet,  his  wife  and  children,  late  at  night,  into  a 
covered  cart  which  left  a  lonely  public-house  at  the 
skirts  of  the  town,  under  cover  of  darkness.  By  his 
own  desire,  they  were  taken  in  charge  of  two  well- 
armed  constables  through  Todmorden  and  Burnley 
to  Colne,  where  they  arrived  before  any  one  was 
astir.  They  found  refuge  in  the  lonely  cottage  of 
one  of  his  desperate  associates.  The  vicar's  anxiety 
was  greatly  relieved  when  he  heard  this  "flitting" 
had  been  accomplished  without  accident.  He  well 
knew  that  (i  Jem  "  had  abundant  resources,  though 
they  were  of  a  kind  not  to  bear  investigation.  The 
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vicar  had  not,  however,  anticipated  that  Floi-bi- 
Neet  would,  within  one  week  of  his  arrival  at  Colne, 
be  settled  in  a  comfortable  cottage  of  the  Fold  of 
High  Collor,  and  installed  in  office  as  the  keeper  of 
the  fighting  cocks  of  the  Yeoman,  the  very  man 
whose  almost  demoniacal  character  was  the  root  of 
superstition  and  horror  throughout  the  district,  and 
whose  wicked  influence,  grounded  on  the  traditions  of 
sorcery  which  clung  like  inveterate  weeds  to  the 
forests,  stifled  often  the  voice  of  prayer  and  faith  in 
that  of  terror. 

Giles  Astin,  the  shepherd,  had  more  than  the 
usual  stock  of  the  superstitions  of  his  lonely  calling. 
When,  therefore,  he  heard  that  the  man  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  ruthless  murderer  of  his  wife,  was 
become  the  familiar  of  the  Yeoman  of  High  Collor, 
his  terror  of  the  sorcerer  found  confirmation  in  every 
fresh  mishap.  As  he  had  no  children,  Nathaniel 
took  him  into  his  own  house,  though  the  piety  of 
the  farmer  was  so  deep  and  sincere,  that  if  he  had 
known  the  extremity  of  superstitious  dread  into 
which  these  events  had  plunged  Giles  Astin,  he 
would  have  been  unwilling  to  run  the  risks  of 
poisoning  his  family  circle  with  the  virus  of  this 
fear.  Giles,  however,  secretly  went  to  work,  to 
counteract  the  evil  eye,  from  High  Collor,  by  every 
accredited  charm.  Crooked  sickles  were  hung  on 
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the  beams  in  the  shippons — lucky  stones  were  sus- 
pended over  the  kine,  a  horse-shoe  was  nailed  down 
on  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and  concealed  by 
a  rug  so  that  it  might  escape  Nathaniel's  eye.  But 
the  grand  charm  remained.  Giles  had  heard  that  a 
farmer  in  Rossendale  had  procured  from  the  Yeoman 
himself  a  written  spell  against  sorcery.  He  stole 
over  from  Assheton,  and  easily  secured  from  the 
farmer  in  pity  on  his  misfortunes  and  fears,  liberty 
to  copy  the  spell.  Being  skilful  with  his  knife,  he 
cut  the  charm  on  a  long  strip  of  oaken  panel,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  work,  and  following  the  direc- 
tions given  him  by  the  farmer,  to  send  it  into  the- 
church  on  the  bier,  under  the  coffin  of  an  adult 
corpse  —  and  then  to  dip  it  into  the  font,  after  a. 
christening,  he  secretly  nailed  it  on  the  dark  inner 
side  of  the  porch  of  the  Assheton  Manor  farm  house.. 
The  spell  was  literally  this :  The  symbols  of  the. 
Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Trine*. 
Sextile,  Dragons'  head,  and  Dragons'  tail,  were  care- 
fully cut  along  the  top  of  the  panel,  and  below  were 
these  words,  "  I  charge  you  all  to  ( gard '  this  house? 
from  all  evil  spirits  whatever,  and  'gard'  it  from 
all  DesorderSj  and  from  any  thing  being  taken  wran- 
gushly,  and  give  this  family  good  Ealth  and  welth." 
Giles  having  taken  such  notable  precautions, 
might  perhaps  have  slept  more  soundly,  had  not  a 
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new  mishap  occurred.  At  midnight  he  was  return- 
ing home,  and  when  near  the  quarries,  he  was 
accosted  by  one  of  the  workmen. 

"  Get  yo'  whoam,  Giles,  get  yo  whoam.  Theer's 
some  kittle  chaps  slinkin  abeawt.  Oi  wonder  heaw 
yon  feaw  fellie,  Floi-bi-Neet  Jem,  daur  shew  his 
ugly  mug  this  soide  Rossendale  ?  " 

"What  says  ta?" 

"  Oi  say  as  oi'n  seen  Jem  o'  Rooley,  as  wur,  and 
foive  chaps  wi'  a  poachin'  net  beawnd  fur  t'  moor 
soide.  Get  yo  whoam,  Giles." 

Giles  needed  no  further  warning,  but  hurried 
home.  Yet  before  he  could  reach  the  Manor  farm- 
house, a  light  flared  up  on  the  distant  skirts  of 
the  moor,  where  was  a  shed  thatched  with  heather, 
as  a  shelter  for  the  young  stock  at  night  and  in 
storms.  The  shed  was  in  a  blaze.  The  household 
were  summoned,  Nathaniel,  his  son,  and  two  hinds, 
went  forth  only  in  time  to  find  the  shed  burned  to 
the  ground,  but  none  of  the  young  stock  injured. 

The  long  winter  wore  away,  the  dry  spring 
months  passed,  summer  greens  and  foliage  revived ; 
but  the  embarrassments  of  trade,  the  consequent 
sufferings  and  discontent  of  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
the  threatening  murmurs,  meetings,  and  even  secret 
drillings,  the  preparation  of  pikes  at  the  lonely 
smithies,  the  furbishing  up  of  old  weapons,  the  fasten- 
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ing  of  short  scythes  on  poles,  rumours  of  which 
reached  the  farmhouse  through  the  shepherds  and 
hinds,  shed  a  gloom  over  the  summer. 

The  vicar  had  annually  made  some  repairs  at  the 
manor  house,  which  he  had  thus  gradually  restored 
from  dilapidation,  and  even  carefully  decorated 
within.  He  now  wished  to  renew  the  stables,  and 
sent  an  order  to  an  agent  in  the  valley  of  the  Bibble 
for  lime. 

"Who  should  come  over  the  hill  late  one  afternoon 
with  a  long  string  of  "  gals  "  to  the  fold  of  Assheton 
manor  house,  but  Swart  Ned  of  High  Collor.  An 
apparition  could  not  have  produced  a  greater  sensa- 
tion. Giles'  exorcisms  were  well  known  to  the  hinds, 
and  had  not  escaped  the  sharp  eyes  of  Sally. 

"Pure  fellie,"  she  said  to  her  daughters,  "pure 
Giles,  he  maun  goo  his  aen  gate,  pure  mon,  sure  he 
connot  chuse  bur  be  welly  besoide  hissel." 

Secretly,  however,  Sally  would  not  have  dared 
to  meddle  with  the  charms.  Her  deference  to  Nath- 
aniel and  the  vicar  was  such,  that  she  would  have 
unhesitatingly  assented  to  their  denunciations  of 
the  wickedness  of  any  such  attempt  to  propitiate  the 
powers  of  evil,  or  of  the  absurdity  of  the  traditional 
spells  to  defeat  the  arts  of  sorcerers  or  the  influence 
of  evil  eyes.  But  apart  she  said,  "  Who  con  tell  ? 
Sure  they  thowt  there  were  witches  in  the  Bible 
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toimes,  and  sorcerers  in  gospel  toimes.  Who  con 
tell  ?  It's  noan  sae  lung  sin  witches  were  brunt  i' 
Pendle  Forest." 

A  secret  dread  of  impending  evil,  therefore,  had 
slowly  crept  through  the  household  during  the  year, 
like  the  slow  poison  of  a  miasm  entering  the  blood 
and  polluting  the  very  source  of  life.  The  two 
daughters  never  went  alone  up-stairs  at  night.  The 
screech  of  the  owl,  or  its  snoring  in  the  loft  of  the 
barn,  the  howling  of  a  dog  in  the  night  time,  the 
sudden  creak  of  the  vane]  on  the  turret  of  the 
manor  house,  made  them  start  and  tremble. 

When  Swart  Ned  of  High  Collor  thus  drove  his 
long  string  of  "  lime  gals  "  into  the  fold  everybody 
fled  from  him.  The  doors  of  the  farmhouse  were 
shut.  The  hinds  slunk  through  side  ways  from 
the  homestead,  and  Ned  was  left  to  find  out  for 
himself  where  to  deposit  his  lime.  Ned  partly  under- 
stood the  bad  odour  in  which  any  visitor  from  High 
Collor  would  be  at  Assheton.  He,  therefore,  selected 
what  he  thought  a  good  place  for  the  deposit  of 
the  lime,  and  was  proceeding  to  unload,  when  Nath- 
aniel entered  the  yard.  He  had  heard  Ned  well 
spoken  of  by  the  vicar,  and  therefore  at  once  cheer- 
fully helped  him.  When  the  "gals"  were  dis- 
burdened Nathaniel  showed  Ned  a  small  paddock, 
into  which  they  might  be  turned  for  the  night. 
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This,  however,  seemed  a  disastrous  visit,  for 
within  a  week  the  milk  pony  died  of  glanders,  some 
of  the  young  stock  showed  signs  of  it,  and  a  series 
of  disasters  among  the  horses  and  cattle  from  this 
horrible  malady  rightly  or  wrongly  were  attributed 
to  this  visit  of  Swart  Ned.  Giles,  and  secretly  the 
hinds  and  household,  thought  that  the  evil  designs 
of  the  Yeoman  of  High  Collor  were  evidently  ope- 
rating by  new  agencies  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
family. 

Giles  had  tried  the  exorcism  of  the  teanla,  a  super- 
stition descending  from  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  when  the  worship  of  Bel  prevailed.  The 
cattle  were  driven  through  a  circle  of  fire  made  on 
the  heath,  with  various  incantations  and  signs. 

At  length,  his  distempered  imagination,  wound  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  dread  and  hatred,  he  whis- 
pered to  the  hinds  that  all  the  cattle  would  die  of  the 
glanders,  if  they  would  not  summon  resolution  to 
help  him  to  burn  the  sorcerer.  He  had  gathered 
from  every  one  who  was  deemed  an  authority  on  these 
subjects,  every  separate  means  of  strengthening  the 
force  of  the  exorcism,  by  which  not  merely  was  the 
wizard  to  be  deprived  of  his  power,  but  even  of  his 
life".  Giles  had  possessed  himself  of  some  barrow 
loads  of  the  chips  of  the  wrecked  house  of  Floi-bi- 
Neet  Jem.  He  had  brought  over  also  the  hearth- 
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stone  of  the  dismantled  cottage.  He  had  been  many 
miles  across  the  country,  to  a  place  where  at  four  lane 
ends,  on  a  wild  moor,  a  suicide  had  been  buried,  and 
a  stake  driven  through  his  body.  He  had  cut  some 
turf  from  the  grave,  and  some  chips  from  the  stake, 
and  brought  them  home  secretly  during  a  moonless 
night.  Then,  desperate  in  his  dread  and  vindictive 
rancour,  he  had  persuaded  a  tramp  to  steal  for  him 
one  of  the  cocks  of  the  Yeoman  of  High  Collor. 

Nathaniel  usually  went  early  to  bed.  He  com- 
monly read  part  of  a  chapter  in  the  scriptures,  and 
a  prayer  to  his  family  and  servants  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  all  were  supposed  to  be  in  bed  at  nine.  The 
men  sometimes,  however,  lingered  at  the  thick  oaken 
table  in  the  kitchen,  and  lounged  on  the  huge  wooden 
rocking  chairs,  warmed  by  the  glow  from  the  turf 
and  coal  fire.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  for  Giles  and 
the  hinds  to  remain  up  when  the  family  were  at 
rest. 

The  kitchen  was  a  large  hall  open  into  a  roof  of 
oak  blackened  with  age.  At  the  south  end  was  a 
very  long  mullioned  window,  and  at  the  north  a 
rude  open  oaken  gallery  above  a  screen  led  from 
the  bedrooms,  on  one  side  of  the  hall,  to  those  on 
the  other.  The  fire  on  the  ancient  hearth  was  under 
an  archway  of  a  space  so  vast  as  to  be  worthy  of  an 
abbott's  kitchen.  The  "  dogs  "  on  which  the  logs  had 
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been  for  a  couple  of  centuries  burned,  lay  there  to 
support  a  mixed  fire  of  turf,  roots  of  trees,  and  coal, 
and  sometimes  of  bracken,  rushes  or  heather — a  heap 
of  hot  ashes  radiated  thence  a  genial  glow  in  which 
the  hinds  loved  to  bask  after  the  day's  labour. 

Sally  had  more  than  a  consciousness  of  Giles's 
intentions,  but  she  chose  to  make  no  inquiry,  and, 
therefore,  none  of  the  more  objectionable  horrors  of 
his  exorcism  had  come  to  her  knowledge.  Mean- 
while, to  Giles's  distempered  imagination,  the  wizard 
had  during  the  whole  evening  been  brewing  a  storm 
to  deter  them  from  their  purpose.  Twice  or  thrice 
he  had  gone  to  the  porch  to  listen  to  the  low  mutter- 
ing of  thunder,  apparently  in  the  north-east,  where 
flashes  from  distant  lightning  glimmered  on  black 
clouds,  beyond  the  Rossendale  summits.  Giles's 
resolution  was  strung  to  the  most  desperate  intensity. 
He  leaned  against  the  porch  watching  the  gleams, 
listening  to  the  sullen  threatening  of  the  Yeoman  of 
High  Collor  as  he  thought,  and  observing  the  fitful 
gusts  which,  from  time  to  time,  gathered  the  fallen 
leaves  into  an  eddy,  or  swept  them  in  a  fierce  whirl 
from  the  farmyard.  When  one  of  the  hinds  joined 
him  at  the  door,  he  whispered, — 

"  T'  Yeoman  kneaws  what  weer'n  beawnd  fur  to 
do,  an'  he  mays  no  sma'  boo-ans  on'  t,  thae  sees. 
He'll  hae  o  his  warlocks  an'  witches,  eawt  afore  lung 
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an'  a  pratty  clatter  teyn  may,  bur  thae  munnot  be 
gloppent  (confounded)  we'st  be  moor  nur  a  match  fur  t' 
Yeoman  yo'st  see.  We'nn  brun  him  to  neet  as  heaw't 
leet." 

This  talk  occurred  before  Nathaniel  and  his  family 
went  to  bed.  During  prayers  there  came  a  sudden 
squall  of  wind,  heavy  rain,  and  large  hailstones, 
which  battered  the  window  in  its  fierce  whirl,  and 
rattled  so  loudly  on  the  slates  of  the  open  roof  that 
Nathaniel's  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard.  Giles 
looked  round  with  a  smile  of  grim  satisfaction ; 
and  the  hinds,  catching  their  tone  of  feeling  from 
him,  seemed  in  the  mood  to  defy  the  approaching 
hurly  burly.  Sally  and  her  daughters  crept  to  their 
chambers,  whispering  in  superstitious  dread,  that 
they  hoped  no  harm  would  come.  Nathaniel's  son 
was  married,  and  occupied  a  cottage  in  the  yard,  and 
he  had  evidently  not  been  taken  into  Giles's  counsels. 

As  the  night  deepened,  the  career  of  the  storm 
seemed  to  approach  the  house.  The  thunder,  though 
not  frequent,  was  louder.  The  flashes  of  lightning 
as  seen  from  the  porch,  were  more  vivid.  About 
eleven,  the  house  being  quite  still,  Giles  and  the 
hinds  brought  in  all  the  materials  of  their  fearful 
exorcism.  They  had  not  replenished  the  fire.  They 
now  raked  the  hot  ashes  of  wood,  coal,  and  turf, 
into  a  circle  on  the  ample  hearth,  and  in  the  centre 
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they  placed  the  hearthstone  of  the  wrecked  cottage 
of  Floi-bi-Neet  Jem,  the  reputed  murderer,  and 
now  the  familiar  of  the  Yeoman.  Then  within  the 
surrounding  circle  of  hot  red  ashes,  they  arranged 
the  turf  which  Giles  had  cut  from  the  suicide's 
grave.  Beneath  and  around  this,  they  thrust  the 
splinters  cut  from  the  stake  driven  through  his  body 
at  the  four  lane  ends  on  the  moor.  These  they 
fanned  into  a  flame,  and  with  the  help  of  the  hot 
ashes,  the  turf  was  soon  lighted,  and  gradually  made 
a  circle  of  flame  round  the  hearthstone  of  Floi-bi- 
Neet.  This  done,  they  erected  over  it  a  triangle 
formed  of  forked  sticks  of  the  "  withen,"  or  moun- 
tain ash.  Ere  these  preparations  were  completed,  the 
kitchen  clock  showed  half-past  eleven.  They  has- 
tened their  hideous  rites  therefore.  Giles  drew  from 
a  wicker-basket  the  cock  which  had  been  stolen  from 
High  Collor.  Holding  its  beak  so  that  it  could  not 
scream, -they  thrust  into  it  nails  taken  from  coffin 
plates  in  the  Assheton  churchyard,  and  then  hastily 
hung  it,  still  alive,  by  its  legs,  from  the  forked 
sticks,  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  fire.  To  keep 
it  from  fluttering,  Giles  had  tied  to  its  neck  a  weight, 
composed  of  coffin  lead  and  rings.  The  cock  was 
no  sooner  suspended,  than  on  the  circle  of  fire  were 
heaped  up  the  dry  chips  from  the  fragments  of  the 
reputed  murderer's  cottage.  The  whole  was  eagerly 
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formed  into  a  blaze,  in  order  that  the  cruel  sacrifice 
might  be  complete  at  midnight. 

The  screams  of  the  cock  were  so  shrill,  that,  though 
Nathaniel's  bedroom  was  remote  from  the  kitchen, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  alarmed,  had  not  the 
louder  roar  of  the  wind,  the  dashing  of  the  hail  and 
rain  on  the  casements,  and  the  almost  incessant 
rattle  of  the  thunder,  made  such  a  din  that  the  voice 
of  the  cock  might  easily  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  affrighted  denizens  of  the  "  coops  "  of  poultry  in 
the  farmyard. 

Giles  kept  up  the  spirits  and  daring  of  his  fellow 
exorcists  by  his  own  bearing  and  exclamations. 
"  Weel  doon,  Yeoman  !  Theawlt  dee  gam'  wilta. 
O  reet.  Bur  not  o  t'  witches  an'  marlocks  i'  Pendle 
con  marr  moi  charm  sithee."  Here  came  a  terrific 
crash  of  thunder.  "  What,  theawrt  i'  th'  death- 
thraws,  art  tae  ?  Thae'lt  fley  me  wi'  din.  Thae  be 
far,  oi'm  noan  sae  soon  fleyed.  If  t'  dule  hissel 
coom  a-stroide  ov  a  strake  o'  leetnin  we'd  noan  be 
gloppent  (confounded)." 

While,  however,  he  was  uttering  these  words, 
Giles  had  taken  the  precaution  to  make  a  circle  of 
hot  ashes  from  the  burnt  turf  and  splinters  round 
himself  and  his  assistants,  on  the  kitchen  floor.  The 
cock  was  dead.  The  "  withen  "  sticks,  scorched  and 
curling  with  the  intense  heat,  the  forks  separated, 
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and  they  fell  across  the  fire.  Giles  remarked  that 
they  had  fallen  so  as  to  make  a  triangle  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  "  Sithee,  but  they'n  made 
mete  same  soign  as  yon  in  t'  church  windur." 

But  at  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  a  hurricane 
of  wind  and  hail,  and  a  sharp  crash  of  thunder, 
heavy  blows  were  given  at  the  door  of  the  porch, 
and  a  voice,  with  a  loud  wail,  demanded  admittance. 

"  Dunnot  yo  moind.  Yon'st  Yeoman  coom  on  a 
witch's  broom  o'er  Rossendale,  an'  if  we  letten  him 
in  durs  he'll  marr  t'  charm  i'  no  toime." 

The  blows  at  the  door  were  repeated  with  a  force 
and  vehemence  that  threatened  its  security,  and  a 
loud,  hoarse  voice  summoned  the  household  not  to 
deny  a  shelter  from  the  storm. 

ff  Keep  yo  clooas.  Dunnot  tak  yore  een  off  yon 
blessed  soign  i'  th'  foire.  There's  o  maks  o'  bog- 
garts an'  marlocks  abeawt,  an'  tey'n  grip  yo  if  yo 
stir r en,  or  tey'n  fley  yo  to  death,  an'  yo  turn  yore 
yeads  to  see  heaw  teyrn  girning  at  yo." 

The  hurly  burly  of  the  storm  rioted  outside, 
and  the  clangor  at  the  door  continued;  but  the 
men,  now  half-paralyzed  with  dread,  obeyed  Giles's 
injunctions.  There  was  a  moment's  pause,  when 
the  panes  of  the  mullioned  window  at  the  end  of 
the  kitchen  hall  were  broken  with  a  crash,  and  a 
loud  scream  broke  from  the  gallery.  The  men 
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turned  their  heads  to  the  scream,  and  thought  the 
threatened  witches  had  entered,  for  three  or  four 
figures  in  white  holding  lights  and  screaming  wildly, 
flitted  about  in  the  gallery.  At  the  same  time,  a 
white  head  was  thrust  through  the  broken  panes 
of  the  kitchen  window,  and  a  loud  voice  demanded, — 

"  Let  me  in  then,  in  the  dule's  name,  for  oi'm 
noan  gooing  to  dee  wie  o  yore  marlocks." 

This  completed  the  terror  of  Giles's  assistants. 
They  sprang  from  the  circle  with  loud  yells,  and 
would  have  fled  from  the  kitchen,  if,  at  that  moment, 
Nathaniel  had  not  appeared.  Few  things  disturbed 
Nathaniel's  serenity,  but  a  glance  disclosed  to  him 
the  wicked  glamour  which  had  been  attempted. 
He  drove  his  wife  and  daughters  from  the  gallery 
with  a  harsher  voice  than  he  had  ever  uttered  in 
his  household,  and  going  at  once  to  the  porch,  opened 
it,  and  called  loudly  to  the  wayfarer  to  enter.  He 
drew  into  the  kitchen  hall  a  man  drenched  with  the 
tempest,  worn  with  fatigue,  almost  fainting  with  the 
last  exertions  which  he  had  made  to  escape  from 
an  otherwise  inevitable  fate  in  the  midnight  storm. 
But  even  Nathaniel  started  when  he  discovered  in 
the  visitor  "  Swart  Ned  o'  High  Collor,"  whose  last 
visit  had  been  followed  by  such  disasters  to  his  stock. 
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CHAPTER    IY. 

COUNTKY  FAMILIES  IN    THEIR  INNER   AND   OUTER 
LIFE. 

THERE  are  men  whose  character  lies  like  a  wintry 
landscape — without  any  sign  of  the  forms  of  life  which 
it  is  ultimately  to  assume.  The  keen  east  wind  binds 
every  spray  from  bursting  into  leaf.  The  woods  are 
dark,  the  hills  brown ;  the  very  sward  is  sere  and 
gray ;  every  rivulet  is  dry ;  no  cowslip  or  primrose 
appears  as  the  fair  harbinger  of  spring.  The  sky  has 
a  leaden  gloom.  The  breeze  moans  as  though  over 
the  grave  of  nature.  Then  the  south  floods  the  air 
with  genial  showers,  bright  gleams,  and  the  warm 
breath  of  May  days,  and  in  a  week  the  scene  is 
changed.  So  it  is  with  some  men.  The  intellectual 
and  moral  life  is  hidden  under  the  fibrous  husk  of 
a  strong,  almost  rude  animal  vigour.  Sometimes  this 
rough  cortex  scales  off,  and  gradually  frees  the 
kernel  from  its  grasp.  At  other  times,  the  soul-seed 
within  swells  unseen  with  a  growing  force,  and 
suddenly  bursts  the  hard  shell  in  which  it  was 
VOL.  n.  28 
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imprisoned,  and  enters,  like  a  disembodied  spirit,  on 
a  new  life. 

To  Lord  Pendleborough,  the  events  which  had 
recently  disturbed  his  spirit  in  France,  came  like  the 
breath  of  spring  on  a  rich  and  vigorous  seed  hid  in  the 
frostbound  soil,  and  bound  by  a  stubborn  rind.  His 
character  until  recently  had  been  hidden  in  a  healthy, 
strong  nature.  Born  to  a  principality,  he  had  gratified 
his  instincts  by  adventure  in  remote  and  hazardous 
foreign  travel ;  by  intercourse  with  men  of  the  rudest 
nomadic  simplicity,  and  of  the  most  refined  and 
luxurious  courts.  But  in  this,  the  untamed  vigour 
of  the  "  bersirker  "  was  rather  evident,  than  either 
intellectual  insight,  or  a  deep  sympathy  with  his 
kind. 

The  emotions  of  his  nature  had,  however,  been 
preparing  to  break  this  husk  of  animal  life,  firm  and 
fibrous  though  it  were.  Consciously  to  himself,  the 
soul  of  his  inner  being  had  long  begun  to  stir;  but  when 
he  encountered  the  thrilling  events  which  preceded 
the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  Clisson  la  Vendee  to 
the  Due  de  Chatellerault,  he  was,  for  the  first  time, 
conscious  that  his  whole  being  was  penetrated  and 
moved  by  a  force,  compared  with  which  all  the 
previous  impulses  of  his  nature  had  been  feeble,  and 
which  broke  at  once  the  shell  in  which  it  was 
bound. 
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He  could  not  define  to  himself  this  new  existence. 
He  was  bewildered  by  the  tumult  of  emotions  with 
which  he  swelled,  and  cast  off  the  past.  The  winter 
of  life  was  over.  This  spring  was  come.  Whither 
would  this  new  flood  of  sensations  and  thoughts  carry 
him  ?  His  intellect  awoke  to  speculate.  He  needed 
time  to  reflect.  He  had,  therefore,  hurried  from 
France,  and  buried  himself  in  solitude  in  his  moorland 
manor  of  Deerden. 

In  the  first  few  days  of  his  retreat,  he  had  written 
a  narrative  of  the  events  in  the  chateau  in  the 
valley  of  the  Allier.  This  enforced  task  had  enabled 
him  better  to  analyze  his  feelings.  He  had  asked 
himself  whether  this  righteous  indignation  and  this 
agonizing  pity  sprang  from  love  for  the  duchess. 
Here,  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  his  character  came 
to  his  aid.  He  had  himself  suggested  the  obligations 
of  a  fraternal  and  sisterly  relationship  to  her.  They 
had  been  accepted  in  the  purity  of  her  saintly  nature. 
She  was  a  bride  of  Heaven.  He  was  moved  with 
wonder  and  awe  at  the  sanctity  of  her  virgin  life. 
He  thought  of  her  as  of  one  belonging  to  another 
world.  There  was  no  element  of  earthly  love  in  the 
admiration  and  devotion  with  which  he  regarded  her. 
Nay,  seen  in  the  light  of  this  almost  supernal  vision, 
he  became  conscious  that  his  heart  had  been  lono; 

o 

stirred  by   emotions  towards    another,   which   now 

28—2 
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asserted  all  their  force,  as  though  they  had  gathered 
a  sudden  impulse  from  the  electric  shock  that  had 
thrilled  through  his  spirit. 

The  narrative  which  aided  this  analysis  of  his 
feelings  had  been  finished,  on  the  day  when  we  found 
him  solitary  and  entranced  in  a  deep  reverie  at 
Deerden  Manor  House,  on  the  evening  of  Colonel 
Vavasour's  visit. 

Events  had  succeeded  each  other  rapidly  since  that 
time,  and  he  had  been  unable  to  fulfil  his  intention  to 
visit  Scarsdale,  and  to  make  Sir  Guy  acquainted 
with  all  that  had  happened  to  him  in  France.  His 
intimacy  with  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  had  tended  more 
and  more  to  assume  almost  filial  relations.  The 
frank,  clear  intelligence  of  the  veteran  soldier — his 
varied  experience  of  life — his  large  sympathies  and 
generous  appreciation,  especially  of  young  men,  whom 
he  had  studied,  as  a  leader  in  the  gravest  hazards — 
all  drew  Lord  Pendleborough  more  and  more  into  his 
society.  To  no  one  could  he  then  so  unhesitatingly 
unbosom  himself,  in  this  agitating  period,  as  to  Sir 
Guy.  When,  therefore,  Lord  Pendleborough  found 
himself  detained  at  Deerden  by  the  accident  to  Colonel 
Vavasour,  he  sent  the  narrative  which  he  had  written 
to  his  friend  at  Scarsdale,  requesting  him  to  read  it, 
and  to  prepare  himself  by  reflection  to  advise  one 
who  felt  deeply  perplexed. 
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Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  would  have  been  more  com- 
petent to  answer,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  some 
critical  question  of  strategy,  by  which  the  fate  of  an 
army  would  be  determined,  than  to  analyze  the 
subtleties  of  emotions  so  vehement  as  those  traced  in 
this  narrative.  He  read  it  again  and  again.  He  felt 
that  it  was  in  a  region  of  thought  and  feeling  to 
which  he  had  long  bidden  adieu.  He  understood  the 
manliness,  the  truth,  the  sacred  indignation,  the 
heroic  pity  of  Lord  Pendleborough,  and  he  plainly 
distinguished  between  them  and  love.  That  which 
he  failed  to  comprehend,  was  the  angelic  purity  and 
ethereal  elevation  of  the  duchess.  He  pondered  on 
this  only  to  become  more  perplexed.  The  thought 
suddenly  struck  him  that  his  daughter  Mabel — from 
whom  he  had  no  secrets — would  help  him  in  this 
dilemma.  Women,  he  thought,  have  an  intuitive 
faculty  which  we  do  not  possess.  Mabel  will  pene- 
trate with  a  lightning  glance  to  the  very  core  of  this 
mystery.  "  She  will  find,  by  the  way,  that  she  has 
only  half  understood  Pendleborough.  And  for  that 
matter,  neither  have  I.  No  one  could  have  imagined 
that  under  that  magnificent  physical  nature  lay 
hoarded  up  such  a  treasure  of  feeling,  sentiment,  and 
intellectual  vigour.  So  much  the  better ;  we  shall 
both  do  him  more  justice  in  future." 

So  saying,  while  he  paced  the  garden  court  with 
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the  manuscript  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  been 
reading  for  the  fourth  time  in  a  sunlit  arbour  of 
clipped  yew,  he  looked  up  at  the  oriel  of  his  daughter's 
room,  and  perceiving  signs  of  her  presence  there, 
sought  her  in  the  exquisite  east  oriel  which  he  had 
fitted  up  as  her  boudoir. 

While  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  ascends  the  staircase  and 
threads  the  corridors,  we  will  take  a  glance  at  his 
daughter's  life  since  Helen  Hollingsworth  had  become 
her  guest.  The  vicar  and  Sir  Guy  had  heartily  con- 
curred in  this  visit,  both  as  a  means  of  fostering  a 
friendship  between  their  daughters,  and  of  intro- 
ducing Mabel  to  the  charities  of  life  among  the 
tenants,  labourers,  and  weavers  on  the  estate,  who 
were  to  become  her  dependants.  Mabel  fell  heartily 
into  this  plan.  Her  life  had  hitherto  been  a  develop- 
ment in  mind  and  grace.  To  rare  and  queenlike 
beauty,  she  had  added  every  accomplishment  which 
the  fondest  and  most  provident  care  of  her  father 
could  secure.  In  his  society,  and  in  visits  to  many 
scenes  of  historical  interest,  and  in  intercourse 
with  the  highest  society  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  her 
manners  had  been  cast  in  the  most  exquisite  mould, 
and  her  mind  cultivated,  not  only  by  solid  acquire- 
ments and  by  a  familiarity  with  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  principal  countries,  but  by  personal 
acquaintance  with  those  whose  thoughts  gave  the 
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living  impulse  to  the  time.  Up  to  this  period,  there- 
fore, the  real  and  the  intellectual  predominated  in  her 
being.  Books,  instructors,  new  scenes,  varied  society, 
a  continually  deeper  penetration  below  the  surface  to 
the  bottom,  over  which  ever-changing  society  flowed 
like  a  perennial  river,  had  developed  in  her  the 
speculative,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  critical  facul- 
ties, but  she  had  enjoyed  few  or  no  opportunities  te 
form  congenial  friendships,  and  her  affections  clung 
solely  to  her  father  as  the  companion,  friend,  guide, 
and  venerated  source  of  her  life.  So  rapid,  so  mul- 
tiform had  been  the  changes  through  which  she  had 
passed,  and  so  much  experience  had  she  hoarded, 
that  a  time  of  repose  in  which  her  heart  could  be 
warmed  by  a  sisterly  friendship,  into  the  ear  of  which 
she  could  pour  all  the  locked-up  melodies  of  her 
thoughts,  and  from  which  she  could  learn  the  private 
charities  of  life,  permitting  her  nature  to  expand,  had 
unspeakable  charms  for  her.  Prompt  as  her  father 
in  action,  on  the  morning  after  Helen  HoUingsworth's 
domestication  at  the  hall  they  were  early  on  horse- 
back, and  rode  to  the  head  of  Scarsdale,  where, 
leaving  their  horses  at  the  Tim  Bobbin,  they  together 
made  a  round  of  the  usual  visits  of  Helen  to  the 
aged,  the  sick,  and  the  sorrowing  among  her  father's 
flock.  To  some,  Helen  read  a  passage  of  the  Scrip- 
rares  and  a  simple  commentary — to  others  she 
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brought  such  remedies  as  her  father  had  ordered — 
or  gave  them  notes  to  take  to  the'  kitchen  of  the 
vicarage,  or  the  hall,  for  needful  food.  It  was  a 
time  of  great  suffering  among  the  weavers,  and  the 
vicar  had  been  enabled  by  a  large  addition  to  his  own 
means  from  Sir  Guy,  to  dispense  a  discriminating 
relief  with  an  open  hand.  To  the  rude  and  suffering 
cottagers,  these  visits  were  like  those  of  angels. 
The  delicate  beauty  of  Helen,  her  charming  modesty 
and  simplicity,  were  almost  heightened  by  the  queen- 
like  grace  of  Mabel,  and  the  glamour  of  her  presence. 
The  picturesque  character  of  her  dress,  her  jewelled 
riding-whip,  and  the  glittering  clasp  that  bound  her 
hat,  the  precious  rings  on  her  delicate  hands,  which 
were  revealed  when  she  drew  off  her  glove  for  some 
common  office  of  charity,  caused  involuntary  excla- 
mations of  surprise.  The  children,  in  their  rough, 
iron-shod  (t  clogs,"  crowded  round  the  doors  of  the 
cottages  into  which  the  ladies  entered,  and  were  with 
difficulty  induced  to  retire,  asking  one  another,  in 
subdued  voices,  "What  dost  think?  Is  hoo  a  queen, 
or  is't  squoire's  wench  ?  " 

Thus  they  spent  their  mornings,  often  taking 
luncheon  at  the  vicarage,  where  Mr.  Hollingsworth 
welcomed  them  with  an  old-fashioned  dignity,  and 
entered  heartily  into  their  narrative  of  their  work. 
After  luncheon,  they  sauntered  through  the  vicarage 
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garden,  visited  its  recesses,  made  gradual  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts  by  which  the  wilderness  had  been 
converted  into  a  nook  filled  with  all  the  indigenous 
plants  of  the  district,  with  such  others  as  could  with- 
stand the  climate ;  and  had  been  made  a  safe  retreat 
for  birds,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  some  of  their 
antipathies  and  instincts  in  the  asylum  where  they 
met. 

It  was  in  these  quiet  hours,  and  in  walks  down 
Scarsdale  to  the  hall,  while  the  groom  followed  at  a 
distance  with  their  horses,  that  the  two  charming 
friends  gradually  confided  to  each  other  the  history  of 
their  lives.  So  perfectly  balanced  and  well-ordered 
was  Helen's  mind,  that  to  relate  to  Mabel  the  almost 
tragic  tale  of  her  early  love,  seemed  to  cost  her  less 
emotion  than  it  caused  to  her  friend. 

"  My  father  has  taught  me,"  she  said,  "  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  regretted  in  this  world,  but  that 
which  benumbs  our  nature  and  makes  it  incapable  of 
serving  God,  or  that  which  draws  it  aside  from  his 
work.  To  triumph  by  God's  grace  over  a  deep 
sorrow ;  to  make  it  the  seed-time  of  a  new  life ;  to 
find  the  peace  that  passeth  knowledge  in  simple 
duties,  humble  charities,  watchfulness,  patience,  and 
prayer,  this  is  always  left  to  us  all,  if  we  will  follow 
in  the  steps  of  the  Divine  life  which  is  our  example." 

Mabel  looked  at  her  with  astonishment.     These 
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words  were  spoken  with  a  childlike  simplicity,  down- 
cast eyes,  without  a  tear,  and  without  a  visible  sign 
of  emotion,  as  the  calm  utterance  of  the  settled  con- 
viction of  her  friend's  life.  Should  she  herself  ever 
need  the  help  of  so  heavenly  a  philosophy  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Helen  listened  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  smiling  features  to  Mabel's  descriptions  of 
foreign  manners,  costumes,  scenes,  and  adventures. 
These  chiefly  occurred  in  the  evening,  as  they 
examined  the  portfolio  of  sketches  which  Mabel  had 
made  in  years  of  wandering.  At  intervals,  Mabel 
turned  to  her  piano  or  harp,  and  poured  forth  a  gush 
of  song  like  a  bird.  Or  she  showed  to  Helen  the 
letters  to  her  father  of  men  distinguished  in  war, 
diplomacy,  science,  or  art ;  gave  her  brief  outlines  of 
their  history,  a  searching  analysis  of  their  character, 
and  life-like  portraits  of  their  appearance,  often  aided 
by  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  scribbled  on  a  piece  of  note- 
paper.  These,  with  accounts  of  Sir  Guy's  campaigns 
— of  visits  to  the  battle-fields  in  which  he  had  served 
— accounts  of  his  old  companions  in  arms — of  the 
veterans  whom  they  had  visited  at  Chelsea,  and  in 
remote  corners  of  England — and  of  the  great  captain 
who  had  made  them  his  guests — were  to  Helen  like  a 
realized  vision ;  as  though,  to  a  belated  traveller  in  a 
wood,  fairy-land  suddenly  opened  in  the  black  night, 
in  a  great  circlet  of  light  filled  with  elves. 
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"But,  dearest  Mabel,  have  you  been  spared  all 
heart-sorrow  and  trial  ?  " 

"  I  never  knew  my  mother,  dear  Heather-Bell,  and 
I  never  found  anything  to  love  but  my  father,  till  I 
found  you,  my  sweet  Helen." 

So  saying,  Mabel's  cheeks  glowed,  and  her  eyes 
moistened  with  a  new  emotion. 

*f  Is  there  no  one  living  whose  neglect  would  cause 
you  regret,  or  whose  misfortune  would  wring  your 
heart  with  a  deep  pang  ?  " 

"  None  whom  I  could  weep  for  as  I  should  for  you, 
my  dear  friend." 

(i  Has  your  heart  never  been  disturbed  by  the  wish 
to  be  loved — to  be  prized  as  the  reward  of  some 
heroic  ambition — to  be  cherished  as  the  best  earthly 
good?" 

"  Never !  and,  my  child,  it  was  not  so  that  you 
loved.  You  desired  to  devote  yourself.  You  would 
have  given  yourself  up  a  sacrifice  to  love,  could  it 
have  been  reconciled  with  God's  will.  I  can  never 
love  for  homage,  for  devotion,  or  for  worship.  If  I 
had  ever  seen  the  man  whom  I  could  love,  it  would 
be  in  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  that  I  should  seek  my 
own  happiness  in  his." 

There  was  a  new  and  unconscious  emotion  in  these 
words,  and  in  the  energy  with  which  Mabel  clasped 
her  hands,  and  raised  her  large,  lustrous  eyes,  which 
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thrilled  through  her  friend,  and  opened  the  foun 
of  her  tears,  hitherto  long  sealed.  Observing  this, 
Mabel  bent  to.  her  harp,  and  sang  a  Spanish  song, 
full  of  passionate  and  pathetic  utterances,  but  ending 
in  a  calm  air,  of  deep  and  solemn  pathos,  like  the 
midnight  prayer  of  a  penitent  from  a  cell. 

After  this  there  was  a  long  pause,  in  which  both 
were  silent.  *They  opened,  as  though  by  consent, 
their  books  of  evening  devotion,  and  each  read.  The 
night  glided  on.  By  and  by,  the  tower  clock  struck 
twelve.  Then  each  rose;  they  kissed  each  other, 
and  parted  without  another  word.  So  sacred  a  thing 
is  woman's  love ! 

On  other  days,  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  himself  accom- 
panied them  in  calls  at  the  farmhouses  of  the  tenantry. 
Large  farms  are  unknown  in  this  part  of  Lancashire. 
Fifty  to  a  hundred  acres  commonly  are  held  in  one 
hand,  and  often  a  farm  of  twenty  acres,  with  a  loom- 
shop  attached  to  the  barn,  shippon,  and  house,  formed 
the  holding.  At  that  time  the  land  was  ill-drained, 
often  rushy,  and  covered  with  coarse  grass,  and  the 
stock  consisted  of  inferior  mixed  breeds.  The  larger 
occupiers  were  much  employed  as  carriers  of  stone, 
coal,  and  manufactured  goods;  and  the  smaller  as 
handloom  weavers.  Consequently,  the  dairy  and  the 
rearing  of  stock  were  the  almost  exclusive  objects  of 
the  farms  on  which  the  occupiers  were  not  carriers. 


tain 
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The  exceptions  were  the  upland  homesteads,  border- 
ing on  the  moors,  to  which  were  attached  large  "  in- 
tacks  "  of  half-reclaimed  pasture,  and  extensive  sheep- 
walks — these  were  almost  exclusively  stock  and 
sheep  farms. 

The  great  majority  of  the  tenantry  were  illiterate, 
except  the  power  of  reading  the  Bible,  acquired  in 
the  endowed  or  Sunday  school.  Their  traditions  of 
the  estate  on  which  they  lived  extended  to  two  or 
three  generations,  and  then  became  dim  and  confused. 
But  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  far  more  re- 
mote times  clung  to  them,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
greater  tenacity.  They  paid  a  genuine  homage  to 
the  ancient  lineage,  wealth,  and  power  of  their 
squire's  family,  and  felt  confidence  in  the  justice  and 
forbearance  of  their  landlord.  Sir  Guy's  brilliant 
services  in  the  wars,  his  frank  and  gallant  bearing 
during  his  visits,  his  affability,  ready  sympathy  with 
misfortune,  and  open-handed  generosity,  made  him 
popular.  He  knew  all  the  tenants  personally,  and 
had  a  lively  pleasure  in  making  a  tour  of  the  estate, 
with  his  daughter  and  her  friend,  to  introduce  Mabel 
personally  to  all. 

Ere  this,  he  had  made  private  visits  to  his  own 
nurse,  now  in  extreme  old  age,  but  had  found  it 
impossible  to  awaken  her  mind  to  recognize  him. 
Though  nurtured  by  his  mother  as  one  of  her  family, 
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she  had  married,  when  past  middle  life,  one  of  the 
upland  farmers,  a  man  of  some  cultivation,  as  his 
second  wife,  and  had  lived  in  the  little  ancient  man- 
sion, converted  into  a  farmhouse,  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  lateral  dingles  of  the  Scarsdale  ravine. 
Thither,  one  afternoon,  Sir  Guy  led  his  daughter  and 
Helen  Hollingsworth.  They  found  the  family  at 
home.  The  husband  had  been  long  dead,  but  the 
farm  was  continued  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  and 
conducted  by  a  son  and  two  daughters  of  his  first 
marriage.  Her  own  and  her  husband's  savings,  and 
her  interest  in  the  farm,  remained  in  her  power. 
Apart,  therefore,  from  natural  reverence  for  age,  she 
exercised  the  authority  of  the  head  of  a  family  which 
disposes  of  its  fortunes.  But  though  her  frame  was 
so  healthy  that  she  bore  the  weight  of  years  without 
much  diminution  of  strength,  her  mind  had  become 
clouded,  except  at  intervals.  She  spoke  little, 
seemed  to  look  as  through  a  haze,  heard  with  diffi- 
culty, and  was  clumsy  with  her  hands.  She  was, 
however,  calm  and  dignified — never  querulous — 
and,  from  time  to  time,  the  cloud  rose  from  her 
intelligence  and  senses,  which  then  were  serene  and 
clear. 

They  found  Judith  Fielden  sitting  in  a  high- 
backed,  oaken  rocking-chair,  her  head  reclined  in  a 
corner,  sunk  into  a  deep  slumber.  There  was  a 
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small  round  table  at  her  side,  and  on  this  an  open 
Bible,  in  which,  when  she  was  conscious,  her  hus- 
band's children  read  to  her.  Sir  Guy  sat  down  at 
this  table,  and  taking  her  hand  in  his,  began  to  read 
aloud  from  the  open  book. 

As  he  read,  his  hand  was  gently  grasped;  then 
the  head  was  slowly  raised;  at  length  the  eyes 
opened ;  by  and  by  they  fixed  themselves  on  Mabel 
who  sat  opposite  with  a  continually  more  intense 
expression,  which  became  almost  a  glare. 

"  Thou  art  come  at  length,  art  thou,  Lady  Mabel  ? 
I  am  ready.  I  have  made  my  peace  with  God.  I 
wait  only  to  see  my  soldier  once  again.  '  Then  let 
them  put  me  in  the  Scarsdale  vault,  at  the  foot  of 
where  he  is  to  lie." 

Sir  Guy,  knowing  that  she  alluded  to  the  tradition 
of  the  family  that  the  Lady  Mabel  appeared  to  each 
before  his  death,  made  a  sign  to  his  daughter  to 
remain  still,  and  read  without  interruption  the  sublime 
passage  in  Job,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 
The  voice  arrested  her  attention ;  then  she  seemed 
absorbed  in  the  sense,  and  it  was  only  after  a  pause, 
when  Sir  Guy's  utterance  had  become  low,  and  at 
length  died  into  silence,  that,  returning  the  pressure 
of  his  hand,  she  said, — 

"  So  thou  art  come  from  the  wars,  brave  heart, 
to  bid  thy  old  Judith  good  bye.  I  waited  for  thee. 
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I  knew  thou  wouldst  come.  I  could  not  die  till  I 
had  seen  my  foster-son." 

She  turned  on  her  chair,  and  gazed  on  Sir  Guy 
Scarsdale  sitting*  at  her  side.  After  a  pause  of 
affectionate  speculation,  during  which  her  features 
softened  into  a  smile,  she  said, 

"  Grey  as  thou  art  with  age — tanned  with  those 
southern  suns — wrinkled  with  night-watches  and 
marches,  and  scarred  with  battles — I  see  in  thee  my 
laughing  boy — my  gay  young  captain.  Where  is 
thy  daughter,  that  I  may  give  her  thy  mother's 
locket  and  likeness  ere  I  die  ?  " 

ce  Thou  hast  seen  her,  nurse ;  but  thy  sight  is  dim, 
and  thou  thoughtest  only  of  our  death-warning,  and 
the  Lady  Mabel,  whose  portrait  hangs  in  the  panelled 
room." 

Mabel  had  risen,  and  having  removed  her  riding- 
hat,  stood  unconsciously  leaning  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  in  the  same  attitude  as  that  of  the  lady  in  the 
picture. 

When  Judith  turned  her  head,  she  was  so  startled 
by  the  vision  before  her,  that  she  rose  suddenly  from 
her  chair,  grasping  the  top  of  her  walking-stick,  and 
stretching  forth  her  neck  with  an  eager  and  intense 
gaze,  she  exclaimed, — 

"Is  it  really  there  in  the  flesh?  Is  that  thy 
daughter,  Sir  Guy  ?  " 
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She  was  about  to  step  forward,  when  Mabel, 
dropping  her  glove,  whip,  and  hat,  pressed  her  gently 
back  into  the  oaken  chair,  and  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
kissed,  pressed,  and  fondled  her  hands. 

"Then  what  thy  granddame  said  is  true.  She 
gave  me  this  locket." 

Here  she  thrust  her  hand  into  her  bosom,  and 
drew  from  it  a  locket  encircled  with  diamonds,  arid 
secured  by  a  rich  and  intricate  golden  chain. 

"  This  is  thy  grandmother's  hair.  She  was  better 
to  me  than  a  mistress — she  was  a  sister ;  she  taught 
me  all  she  knew,  enriched  my  mind,  and  warmed  my 
heart.  This  is  thy  grandfather's — a  brave,  faithful,, 
true  man.  Within  are  their  portraits — both  noble 
as  their  natures.  She  gave  me  this  locket  in  the- 
hour  of  death,  when  we  see  beyond  the  present,  with 
these  words :  '  Judith,  thou  wilt  live  to  see  the  last 
daughter  of  my  house,  and  say  to  her — Every  woman 
of  our  house  has  been  pure  and  true.  She  will  give 
with  her  hand  the  inheritance  of  a  long  line,  and  an 
unsullied  name,  rich  in  service  and  renown ;  let  her 
be  sure  that  he  who  wins  this  treasure  is  worthy,  and 
that  her  heart  goes  with  her  hand.' " 

Mabel  raised  her  head,  which  had  been  bowed, 
and  looking  calmly  into  the  eyes  _  of  the  old  woman, 
said, — 

"I   receive   the  message,  nurse,   as  solemnly  as 

VOL.  n.  29 
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though  my  granddame  had  herself  risen  to  utter  it, 
and  I  promise,  as  far  as  I  may,  to  obey  her  warning. 
My  father  has  my  heart,  nurse,  and  none  other.  I  will 
give  it  to  no  man  who  is  unworthy  to  be  his  son." 

"  Well  said,  like  a  true  daughter  of  thy  sire 
and  race.  See  to  it.  Thou  art  the  image  of  thy 
ancestress,  who  sustained  the  honour  of  thy  house  in 
a  difficult  strait." 

"Now,  Sir  Guy,  take  the  blessing  of  an  old 
woman,  who  received  thy  mother's  last  breath." 

Sir  Guy  kneeled  reverently  at  her  feet  beside  his 
daughter,  while  Judith,  laying  a  hand  on  each  head, 
said, — 

"  Now  may  God,  who  hath  made  your  race  brave, 
and  pure,  and  true,  keep  you.  by  his  awful  wisdom 
his  faithful  soldiers  and  servants  to  your  lives'  end." 

Sir  Guy  and  his  daughter  both,  after  a  pause, 
reverently  said  (<  Arnen." 

As  Judith  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  apparently 
exhausted  by  emotion,  they  pressed  her  hands,  kissed 
her  cheeks,  and  bid  her  adieu. 

Before  they  had  left  the  room  her  head  had  fallen 
into  the  recess  of  the  oaken  chair,  and  seemed  bowed 
almost  with  the  last  sleep.  Sir  Guy  stood  awhile 
gazing  at  the  door,  then  went  back  to  kiss  his  nurse 
again,  and  when  he  rejoined  his  daughter  at  the 
porch,  whispered, — • 
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"We  have  heard  Judith's  last  words.  She  has 
delivered  her  message.  Her  errand  done,  she  has 
gone  to  her  rest." 

They  rode  silently  home.  Nor  did  Mabel  and 
Helen  recur  in  the  evening  to  the  scene  of  the  after- 
noon. Mabel  kept  the  locket  in  her  bosom,  but  did 
not  venture  to  look  at  it.  On  the  following  morning 
a  message  came  from  the  Haghead  Farm  to  say  that 
the  nurse  Judith  had  passed  away  quietly  in  the 
night. 

This  episodical  account  of  the  life  of  the  family  at 
Scarsdale  Hall  during  the  visit  of  Helen  Hollings- 
worth,  our  readers  will  remember,  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  time  required  by  Sir  Guy  Scars- 
dale  to  ascend  the  staircase,  and  thread  the  corridors, 
on  his  way  from  the  south  garden  court  to  his 
daughter's '  boudoir,  with  Lord  Pendleborough's  per- 
plexing narrative  in  his  hand. 

It  was  noon,  and  Mabel  had  recently  returned 
from  her  usual  morning  walk  with  her  friend.  They 
had  walked  down  Scarsdale  as  usual,  in  affectionate 
conversation.  She  stood  with  the  locket  which 
Judith  had  given  her  in  her  hand,  gazing  on  the 
miniature  of  her  grandmother,  in  a  deep  reverie — so 
deep  that  her  father  was  at  her  side  ere  she  was 
aware  of  his  approach. 

"  Mabel,  I  have  a  difficult  task.  Here  is  a  manu- 
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script  revealing  depths  in  Pendleborough's  character 
of  which  I  had  not  guessed.  He  wants  my  advice. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  himself.  Though  his 
nature  is  profounder  and  more  intellectual  than  I 
thought,  it  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  But  here  is  some- 
thing about  a  lady.  Now,  I  have  been  a  leader  of 
men,  and  my  rough  soldier  habits  do  not  fit  me  to 
interpret  the  subtler  and  more  delicate,  and,  I  may 
say,  less  logical,  emotions  of  your  sex.  Help  me, 
dear  Mabel.  Read  what  Pendleborough  has  written, 
and  tell  me  whether  this  Duchess  of  Chatellerault  is 
really  the  saint  that  she  seems  to  be  to  him." 

Mabel  had  raised  her  eyes  calmly  from  the  locket, 
and  greeted  her  father  with  a  tranquil  smile,  which 
became  somewhat  radiant  as  he  proceeded,  and  as 
she  replied,  with  a  gentle  sarcasm  in  her  voice, — 

"  "What!  is  the  nomad  of  the  Altai — the  Bedotrin  of 
the  desert — the  hunter  of  the  Dachstein — the  explorer 
of  the  Gulf  of  Gothland — caught  in  the  spider's 
web  of  some  French  lady's  witchery?  Though 
he  has  not  head  to  escape  these  toils,  you  fancy, 
dear  father,  that  you  have  found  out  that  he  has  a 
heart." 

"  Nay,  dearest  Mabel,  head  and  heart,  too,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken ;  and  though  the  spring  of  both  be  late, 
it  is  as  vigorous  as  all  his  nature,  and  promises  a 
summer  soon." 
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(i  You  rouse  my  curiosity,  dear  father.  I  will 
read.  I  never  thought  there  was  any  problem  to  be 
read  in  the  grand  physical  vigour  of  your  friend." 

Sf  It  is  a  manuscript  which  must  not  be  seen  by 
Helen,  for  it  contains  much  about  Colonel  Vavasour, 
of  whose  presence  atDeerden  she  yet  knows  nothing." 

"  I  will  lock  it  up  in  my  escritoire  till  after 
luncheon,  and  contrive  some  quiet  time  for  a  secret 
perusal  of  your  mysteries." 

As  the  luncheon  bell  then  rang,  Mabel  opened  a 
drawer  of  her  private  cabinet,  locked  up  the  manu- 
script, and  tripped  down  the  stairs  gaily  with  her 
father. 

They  were  scarcely  seated  with  their  fair  guest  at 
luncheon  ere  the  vicar  was  announced.  He  had 
ridden  from  Deerden  that  morning.  There  was 
care  upon  his  brow ;  he  said  little,  and  Sir  Guy 
respected  his  silence,  and  led  the  conversation  to 
general  topics.  After  luncheon,  at  a  hint  from  the 
vicar,  his  daughter  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  followed 
him  into  the  south  garden  court.  There,  saunter- 
ing along  the  tall  green  walls  of  the  clipped  yew 
hedges,  Mr.  Hollingsworth  sought  an  opportunity  to 
lift  the  great  burthen  from  his  thoughts,  caused  by 
the  unavoidable  necessity  of  announcing  to  her  the 
immediate  return  of  Colonel  Vavasour  to  Assheton 
Manor.  Embarrassed,  absent,  and  depressed,  he 
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at  length  sat  down  in  a  green  arbour,  and  began 
abruptly, — 

"  I  grieve  for  thee,  my  dear  Helen,  who  hast 
borne  thy  trials  with  so  meek  a  spirit,  that  thou  mayst 
encounter  a  more  subtle  torture." 

"I  am  tranquil,  dearest  father,  in  these  life- 
inspiring  charities,  and  in  this  gentle  friendship ;  but 
if  my  heart  is  to  be  agitated  by  doubt,  or  fear,  or 
hope,  remember  that  you  have  taught  me  where  to 
seek  for  peace." 

sc  Thou  canst  bear,  doubtless,  to  hear  that  Colonel 
Vavasour  has  been  very  ill — almost  at  death's 
door — and  that  he  survives,  though  in  a  critical 
state." 

66  If  you  can  tell  me,  father,  that  this  agony  of  the 
body  has  been  for  tfye  health  of  his  soul,  I  can  truly 
say,  God's  will  be  done." 

"  Let  us  not  judge  according  to  man's  judgment. 
Yet  those  who  have  been  with  him  would  not  leave 
me  without  at  least  the  consolation  of  hope." 

"God  be  praised!  Is  it  wrong,  father,  to  hope 
that  we  may  meet  in  heaven  ?  " 

"  Nay,  my  child,  he  would  be  a  stern  censor  who 
would  chide  tliee  for  such  a  hope,  for  our  conception 
of  heaven  grows  out  of  that  which  is  least  selfish 
in  our  nature.  But  how  couldst  thou  bear  to  meet 
him  again  in  this  world  ?  " 
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"  To  tend  him — to  mitigate  his  suffering — to  help 
to  restore  him  to  life — if  it  may  be,  to  usefulness,  to 
a  good  conscience,  to  peace  with  God.  Oh,  father, 
is  such  happiness  in  store  for  me  ?  " 

"I  feared,  my  child,  that  thy  feelings  would 
vibrate  thus  under  the  least  impulse  of  hope.  Listen 
to  me  calmly.  The  truth  must  be  spoken  as  before 
God,  and  we  his  creatures  must  bow  ourselves  to 
his  holy  will." 

61 1  listen,  father,  and  I  pray  God  to  speak  to  me 
through  you." 

(t  I  have  no  warrant,  Helen,  to  think  that  Colonel 
Yavasour  had  reformed  his  life,  by  subduing  his 
passions  to  his  fine  intelligence,  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  sharp  stroke — a  swift  chastisement  I 
must  call  it — from  Heaven.  In  the  agonies  of  the 
struggle  for  life,  I  am  told  that  he  has  shown  a 
singular  self-possession — a  calm  sense  of  justice — the 
predominance  of  the  gentler  and  nobler  parts  of  his 
nature.  Let  not  man  judge  him  ! " 

"  In  all  this,  dear  father,  is  a  calm,  unsatisfied  hope, 
such  as  I  have  ever  cherished." 

"He  is  so  far  restored  that  he  has  expressed  a 
wish  that  might  try  thy  constancy,  my  child." 

"Perhaps  to  come  to  Assheton  Court — either  to 

"revive  in  his  native  air,  or  to  die  in  familiar  scenes. 

Oh,  say  him  not  nay  on  my  account,  dear  father! 
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I  will  deny  myself  even  to  see  him,  rather  than  that 
so  natural  a  wish  should  be  disappointed." 

"  Spoken  like  thyself,  Helen.  Thou  hast  taken  a 
great  burthen  off  my  mind,  my  dear  child,  for  I  had 
consented  to  the  return  of  my  ward  ere  I  had  fully 
measured  all  its  risks  for  thee." 

"I  am  no  longer  a  child,  dear  father.  Anguish 
has  taught  me  something;  my  father's  training  in 
daily  duty  has  strengthened  my  reason,  calmed  my 
emotions,  and  given  me  a  juster  estimate  of  life. 
Patience,  and  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  the  Word 
of  God,  meditation  and  self-discipline — all  these 
have  been  my  education,  dearest  father,  from  what 
I  was.  Yet,  do  not  trust  thy  child  alone.  Let  me 
lean  on  the  staff  of  thy  experience.  I  will  not  see 
Colonel  Vavasour  if  it  be  thy  wish,  or  only  when  and 
as  thou  wishest ;  for  who  so  tender  and  wise  as  my 
father!" 

The  vicar  pressed  his  daughter  to  his  breast  as  she 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  from  his 
cheeks  the  tears  that  fell  fast  upon  them  from  her 
own  eyes.  They  sat  in  silence  for  some  time,  until 
both  were  calm.  Then  they  rose  and  continued  their 
saunter  through  the  garden  court,  threading  its  green 
alleys  in  whispered  conversation.  The  shadows 
lengthened  as  they  walked,  the  autumnal  sun  dipped 
behind  a  bank  of  clouds,  the  air  became  chill.  The 
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vicar  drew  his  daughter  towards  the  house,  led  her 
to  her  room,  and  descending,  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  away. 

About  this  time,  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  sprang  from 
his  horse  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  quadrangle,  and, 
mounting  the  stairs  rapidly,  sought  his  daughter  in 
her  room.  She  met  him  with  a  radiant  air. 

te  This  is  a  prodigious  effort  of  genius  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Pendleborough,  dear  father  ! " 

(e  Do  you  look  at  it,  then,  purely  as  a  sign  of  literary 
capacity  ?  " 

"  Oh,  by  no  means.  He  seems  to  have  been  much 
amazed  that  he  has,  besides  the  instinct  of  a  wonder- 
fully handsome  wild  man  of  the  woods,  such  things 
as  emotions,  sentiments,  and  other  mysteries  of  a 
human  nature.  It  is  a  revelation  to  him  truly,  and 
to  others  also." 

Sf  So  your  chief  impression  is  one  of  amusement, 
that  Pendleborough,  who  has  been  subjected  to  the 
blandishments  of  half  the  princesses  of  Europe, 
without  any  sign  that  he  was  either  flattered  or 
moved,  should  at  length  have  had  his  equanimity 
disturbed." 

"  Very  much  so,  as  far  as  Lord  Pendleborough 
is  concerned.  But  as  for  that  saintly  nature,  which 
I  give  him  some  credit  for  appreciating  and  pro- 
tecting, there  is  an  almost  supernatural  purity  and 
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strength  in  the  duchess.  After  this,  I  can  believe 
any  saintly  legend.  She  is  inspired  to  become  the 
foundress  of  a  beneficent  order,  and  seems  cut  off  by 
Providence  from  the  common  affections  of  humanity, 
in  order  that  her  divine  sensibility  may  concentrate 
its  affections  on  some  work  of  pure  Christian  love." 

ff  Well,  but,  Mabel,  what  advice  can  I,  a  soldier, 
give  to  Pendleborough  in  such  a  matter  ?  " 

"  It  were  better  in  Malvoisin's  hands  than  yours, 
dear  father ;  and  ten  to  one  that  wicked  and  crafty 
old  duke,  who  does  not  wish  his  duchess  a  tragic 
fate  which  he  foresees  would  be  an  inconvenient 
scandal,  has,  ere  this,  bethought  him  of  Malvoisin, 
and  sent  for  him  as  a  ghostly  counsellor  to  the 
duchess." 

"  I  see  my  way  now,  Queen  Mab,  by  the  touch  of 
your  wand." 

So  saying,  Sir  Guy  advanced  with  a  profound 
bow,  and  kissed  his  daughter's  hand,  taking  the 
manuscript  from  it,  and  retreated  to  the  door  back- 
wards, as  though  from  a  royal  presence,  while  she, 
falling  into  the  vein,  carried  herself  proudly,  as  an 
empress  might  to  a  subject. 

An  hour  or  two  later,  Mabel,  who  had  fallen  into 
a  reverie  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  which  had 
gradually  drooped  into  her  lap,  was  roused  by  the 
entrance  of  her  maid,  who  came  to  announce  that 
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Lord  Pendleborough,  attended  only  by  his  groom,, 
had  arrived  on  horseback  about  an  hour  before,  and 
since  that  had  been  closeted  with  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale. 
He  was  evidently  come  to  fulfil  his  visit,  for  car- 
riages and  horses  were  to  arrive  in  the  evening, 
and  Sir  Guy  had  ordered  rooms  to  be  prepared. 

Somewhat  later,  a  note,  scribbled  in  pencil,  came 
from  Sir  Guy  to  his  daughter : — 

"DEAR  QUEEN  MAB, 

"  Your  wand  waved  just  in  time  to  uncloud 
my  path.  Pendleborough  is  here.  It  seems  that, 
since  he  sent  his  MS.  to  me,  he  has  had  a  note  from 
Malvoisin,  to  say  that,  by  the  urgent  request  of  the 
duke,  he  has  visited  La  Vendee,  and  found  the  duke 
in  a  most  critical  state  of  health.  The  duchess  has 
acquired  great  influence  over  him,  but  the  moral 
struggle  seems  greater  than  the  duke  can  bear. 
This  has  brought  our  Antinous  here  in  all  haste.  I 
suppose  Malvoisin,  or  even  the  duke,  will  follow 
soon.  So  the  plot  thickens.  Now,  my  dainty  Ariel, 
help  thy  poor  Prospero  in  this  strait.  We  dine  at 
eight. 

"YouR  FATHER." 

Mabel   was   herself  somewhat    disturbed  by   the 
rapid  succession  of  these  events.     The  servant  said 
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that  Lord  Pendleborough  was  still  with  Sir  Guy 
Scarsdale,  and  seemed  likely  to  remain  with  him 
till  the  dressing-bell  rang.  There  were  two  hours, 
therefore,  for  solitary  reflection.  Yet,  wherefore 
reflect  ?  Her  father  took  an  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  young  men,  which,  from  his  long  experience  as 
a  military  leader,  had  become  a  habit ;  and  to  him 
the  hardihood,  daring,  Spartan  simplicity,  and 
crystalline  purity  of  Lord  Pendleborough's  charac- 
ter had  attractions,  which  had  gradually  become 
stronger  as  he  found  his  young  friend  lean  on  his 
experience,  and  trust  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his 
military  sagacity,  as  much  as  became  one  in  whom 
a  precocious  manliness  and  independence  \vere  pre- 
dominant qualities.  So  far  so  well.  As  a  dutiful 
daughter,  she  had  ever  been  prompt  to  aid  her 
father,  and  the  charms  of  her  beauty,  accomplish- 
ments, and  grace  had  been  among  the  now  con- 
scious attractions  which  brought  Lord  Pendleborough 
back  from  his  cometic  orbits  to  his  friend  Sir  Guy 
Scarsdale.  They  had  seen  him  receive  like  a  prince 
the  flattering  attentions  of  the  most  brilliant  coteries 
of  each  European  court,  and  prefer  the  wild,  natural 
life  of  more  primitive  society.  Yet  he  seemed  to 
turn  away  from  the  blaze  of  fashion,  neither  dazzled 
nor  attracted,  but  simply  indifferent ;  while  in 
the  fierce  children  of  the  desert — in  the  lonely 
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hunters  of  the  Alps — in  the  nomadic  chieftains  of  the 
steppes  of  central  Asia — in  the  rude  but  brave  and 
weather-beaten  fishermen  among  the  ice-floes  and 
bergs  of  the  Arctic  circle — he  found  a  response  to  his 
own  daring — brethren  in  danger — men  to  whom  he 
was  a  natural  leader. 

Was  it,  then,  the  truth,  the  saintly  purity,  the 
angelic  self-devotion  of  the  duchess,  that  had  an  equal, 
nay  a  greater,  attraction  for  Lord  Pendleborough  ? 
Had  his  heart  waited  till  it  should  be  stirred  by  the 
divinest  impulses  of  human  life?  Was  it  true,  as 
her  father  said,  that  the  profounder  depths  of  Lord 
Pendleborough's  character  had  not  been  sounded? 
What  then  ?  If  it  were  so,  her  father,  with  the  aid 
of  Malvoisin,  would  have  an  easier  task.  Did 
anything  remain  for  thought  ?  Something — yet 
something  so  vague,  so  misty,  that  there  was  no 
shape  to  question. 

Yet — yet — how  strange  had  been  their  misconcep- 
tion of  his  impassive  bearing !  In  the  depths  of  that 
spirit,  now  revealed,  what  thoughts  —  nay,  what 
emotions — might  not  have  stirred  beneath  the  calm 
and  reserve !  Nay,  how  even  her  father  had  under- 
rated the  capacity  sealed  up  in  his  friend ! 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE    CONSPIRATORS    COUNTERMINED. — A    LANCA- 
SHIRE WITCH. 

THE  ravelled  skein  of  our  narrative  now  presents  us 
with  a  silver  thread  by  which  to  penetrate  its  intri- 
cacies. This  clue  promises  to  gather  into  one  tissue 
the  netlike  web  of  the  fortunes  of  those  whose 
apparently  scattered  destinies  now  tend  to  converge. 
We  left  Jonah  in  the  drain  beneath  the  blacksmith's 
shop  in  the  quarries  on  the  top  of  the  steep  scarp  of 
Hamilton.  He  knew  not  how  his  conduct  had  been 
watched  during  the  affray  in  Scarsdale  Clough,  and 
his  track  followed  step  by  step  to  the  meeting  on 
Hamilton.  Nor  had  he  observed  how,  in  the  mean 
garb  of  a  starving  weaver,  one  bright  and  practised 
intelligence  had  been  close  at  hand  in  the  quarry 
to  scan  every  movement,  to  catch  every  word,  and 
from  the  whole  to  build  up  a  consistent  view  of  his 
character  and  intentions.  As  this  fact  connects  the 
history  of  Deloisir  and  the  plans  of  Malvoisin  witli 
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our  narrative,  before  we  take  up  the  clue  we  must 
make  a  brief  reference  to  the  past  passages  of  our 
story. 

Sladen  and  the  chief  of  his  band  of  spies,  in  their 
brief  conversation  in  (<  the  Packer  "  at  Rochdale,  had 
put  their  own  coarse  interpretation  on  the  fact,  that 
Deloisir  was  privileged  to  move  among  the  secret 
emissaries  of  the  law  without  distrust.  They  accounted 
him  a  spy,  either  paid,  or  bound  by  some  fanatical 
motive,  to  betray  the  secret  societies  of  the  unionists. 
The  history  of  Deloisir,  and  the  character  of  Mal- 
voisin,  have  no  doubt  put  our  readers  on  their  guard 
against  any  such  interpretation  of  Deloisir's  mission 
on  his  return  to  England.  Malvoisin  had  foreseen 
elements  of  disorder  in  the  imperfect  organization  of 
society,  in  the  ignorance  and  sensuality  of  the  work- 
men, in  the  difficulties  of  new  commercial  enterprises, 
in  the  embarrassments  of  the  progressive  development 
of  inventions,  and  in  the  short-sighted  rapacity  of  the 
class  of  masters  who  had  last  risen  from  the  ranks. 
The  trades'  unions  sought  unattainable  objects.  They 
were  a  form  of  civil  war.  They  provoked  a  more 
compact,  powerful,  and  strenuous  combination  of 
masters.  They  wasted  capital  even  when  there  was 
no  outrage.  But  they  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
classes  destined  to  determine,  by  successive  struggles, 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labour.  The  social  war 
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led  to  machine  breaking,  personal  assaults,  secret 
societies  for  unavowable  means  of  intimidation ;  even 
to  clubs  bound  by  horrible  secret  oaths,  and  dis- 
tributing by  lot  the  cruel  task  of  assassination.  Mal- 
voisin  foresaw  that  to  prohibit  combination  by  law 
was  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  British  society,  that 
it  would  only  increase  the  extent  of  secret  assassina- 
tion. To  preserve  the  external  peace — to  protect 
personal  liberty  and  property — to  guard  all  social 
institutions — were  the  duties  of  the  executive  ad- 
ministering the  common  and  statute  law.  He  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  that,  with  whatever  temporary 
laxity  or  error,  yet,  in  the  end,  these  powers  would 
be  effectually  put  forth.  What,  therefore,  remained 
to  be  done  ?  Education,  the  growth  of  a  Christian 
civilization,  the  development  of  just  views  of  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour,  were  the  slow  work  of 
the  school,  the  institution,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press. 
Some  generations  of  slow  advance  must  occur  ere 
the  harvest  of  these  righteous  efforts  could  be  reaped. 
Was  there  no  other  function  possible?  While  the 
wheat  was  growing,  could  nothing  be  done  with  the 
tares,  but  to  leave  them  to  the  inevitable  fire? 
Malvoisin  conceived  a  mission  of  conciliation.  He 
saw  that  the  common  and  statute  law,  as  administered 
by  the  English  justice  of  the  peace,  provided  a  tribu- 
nal as  good  as  that  of  the  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes 
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in  France,  for  the  settlement  of  all  differences  as  to 
all  labour  contracts  between  master  and  servant. 
He  might  anticipate,  and  wish  for,  the  cheap  county 
courts  now  established ;  but,  with  a  philosophic  spirit, 
he  perceived  the  true  remedy  for  such  grievances  was 
in  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  He 
also  felt  that  the  question  of  wages  ultimately  rested 
upon  abstract  principles,  and  that  neither  could  the 
master  submit  to  be  governed  by  a  combination  of 
capitalists  nor  the  workmen  by  a  trades'-union. 
While  he  vindicated  the  right  to  combine,  or  advo- 
cated its  defensive  utility,  he  perceived  the  power 
to  be  one  too  frequently  used  irrationally  for  impos- 
sible results.  Yet  he  felt  that  the  only  restraint 
which  could  be  imposed  by  law  was  the  prevention  of 
violence — intimidation  of  individuals  or  minorities — 
breaches  of  the  peace — or  injury  to  property.  No 
body  of  masters  or  workmen  would  long  submit 
even  to  rules  imposed  by  their  own  class.  The 
utmost  wisdom  and  experience  could  not  anticipate 
all  the  exigencies  of  a  continually  developing  and 
shifting  trade.  Much  less  would  employers  or  work- 
men submit  to  any  form  of  external  interference  with 
the  wages  of  labour,  even  from  the  most  perfect  parlia- 
ment of  workmen.  All  boards  of  arbitration,  also  of 
a  mixed  representative  constitution,  armed  with  legal 
authority  to  settle  disputes  between  employers  and 
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workmen,  could  only  exist,  on  the  impossible  assump- 
tion that  capitalists  could  not  be  the  judges  of  their 
own  interests.  However  painful  the  process,  Mal- 
voisin  felt  that  society  must  gradually  emerge  from 
this  confusion,  by  the  experience  of  errors,  by  the 
spread  of  a  knowledge  of  principles,  and  a  growing 
confidence  in  the  operation  of  great  natural  laws ; 
by  the  amelioration  of  manners  and  habits,  and  by 
the  interchange  of  courtesies  and  services,  which 
bind  different  ranks  together  by  sentiment  and  sym- 
pathy. Though  benevolence  formed  no  part  of  the 
wages  contract  between  capital  and  labour,  that  fact 
rendered  necessary  the  most  humane  and  wise  con- 
sideration of  the  condition  of  the  workmen. 

What,  then,  did  Malvoisin  propose  to  effect,  when 
he  conceived  his  order  of  the  Brothers  of  Goodwill, 
and  their  mission  of  conciliation  ?  He  said  that  there 
were  natural  laws  affecting  the  health  and  material 
well-being  of  men,  on  the  one  hand,  the  observance  of 
which  was  a  kind  of  natural  religion.  The  ritual  of 
many  of  the  earlier  forms  of  faith  was  adapted  to 
secure  the  observance  of  such  laws.  So,  also,  there 
were  great  social  laws  affecting  the  well-being,  if  not 
the  very  existence,  of  society.  These  were  grossly 
misapprehended,  or  lamentably  unknown.  To  teach, 
to  persuade,  to  guide,  to  influence  men  towards  the 
recognition  of  these  great  social  laws ;  to  succour  in 
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their  extreme  need  those  who  fell  into  error  by 
violating  these  laws,  and  to  restore  them  to  the  true 
path ;  to  oppose  and  frustrate  the  schemes  of  those 
who,  through  ignorance,  or  passion,  or  selfishness, 
misled  their  fellow-men ;  to  denounce  violence,  fraud, 
sensuality,  treachery,  and  to  expose  the  greed,  the 
cunning,  the  reckless  disregard  of  personal  rights 
often  associated  with  the  lust  of  gain ;  to  stand  as  a 
i(  days-man  "  between  the  conflicting  elements  of 
society,  trying  the  force  of  truth,  and  justice, 
and  humanity;  this  was  the  design — chimerical  as 
most  will  think — of  the  Order  of  the  Brothers  of 
Goodwill. 

These  general  statements  must  here  suffice;  we 
leave  the  character  of  the  society  to  be  developed 
more  fully  hereafter. 

In  the  grave  commercial  embarrassments  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the 
power-loom,  Malvoisin  saw  a  field  for  the  trial  on  a 
large  scale  of  his  social  experiment.  He,  therefore, 
at  once  despatched  Deloisir  and  his  wife  to  England 
with  minute  instructions  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  Deloisir  was  received  by  his  old  friends 
in  Manchester  without  distrust,  and  replaced  in 
office  as  one  of  the  executive  of  the  trade-union. 
Kapidly  he  gathered  from  all  quarters  intelligence  of 
the  suffering  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  the  forests 
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on  the  borders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the 
signs  of  an  approaching  outbreak.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  trustworthy  agents  ready  to  act  on  his  new 
principles.  He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  great 
personal  activity.  His  first  step  was,  by  means  of 
introductions  with  which  he  had  been  *  furnished 
through  the  influence  of  Malvoisin,  to  seek  private 
interviews  with  some  of  the  most  discreet  and  able 
of  the  local  authorities.  To  them  his  objects  were 
sufficiently  disclosed  to  secure  for  him  the  aid  of  the 
police.  The  secret  police  were  directed  to  regard 
him  as  a  friend  of  the  law.  Hence  the  notion  that 
he  was  a  spy,  which  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  warned  that  he  was  not  to  be  recog- 
nized by  them,  or  exposed  to  any  suspicion  among 
the  workmen. 

A  very  short  time  indeed  had  elapsed  in  these 
preliminary  arrangements,  ere  Deloisir  was  sum- 
moned to  the  scene  of  action  by  the  news  of  the 
outburst  of  machine-breakers  from  the  Pendle  and 
Rossendale  Forests.  He  had  been  present  at  the 
whole  of  the  riotous  proceedings  in  the  Scarsdale 
Clough,  had  witnessed  the  dispersion  of  the  rioters, 
and  had  been  concealed  by  his  wife  in  a  cottage  near 
Scarsdale  Tower  at  night. 

He  remained  in  the  Scarsdale  ravine ;  traced  the 
conference  of  the  leaders  at  the  tavern  at  Scarsdale 
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Head  ;  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  meeting  in  Hamil- 
ton ;  of  the  requisite  passwords  and  precautions,  and 
had  been  present  during  the  addresses  of  Oliver  and 
Barnabas.  Through  the  whole  of  these  scenes  he 
had  minutely  scanned  the  conduct  of  Jonah,  and 
gradually  satisfied  himself  that  in  Jonah  were  the 
requisite  elements  of  an  agent  of  the  Order  of 
Goodwill. 

During  the  dispersion  of  the  crowd  from  the 
Hamilton  quarries,  Deloisir  concealed  himself  in  a 
cabin,  from  a  crevice  in  which  he  observed  Oliver, 
Barnabas,  and  Jonah  enter  the  blacksmith's  hut. 
After  an  interval,  he  perceived  that  Oliver  and 
Barnabas  left  the  hut  without  Jonah.  He  continued 
his  watch  until  he  concluded  that  Jonah  had  some 
place  of  concealment  to  which  the  hut  was  the 
entrance.  Advancing  cautiously,  therefore,  he  re- 
connoitred the  interior  before  the  arrival  of  the- 
police,  and  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  tracked  his, 
intended  ally  to  his  refuge. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  police  and  special  constables, 
Deloisir  asked  for  their  commandant,  with  an  air 
so  self-possessed,  that  a  constable,  probably  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  a  spy,  at  once  pointed  out  the  officer, 
to  whom  Deloisir  advanced  unattended.  A  note 
which  Deloisir  put  into  the  hands  of  this  leader  at 
once  satisfied  him,  and  they  entered  into  a  con- 
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versation,  in  wliicli  Deloisir  gave  a  sketch  of  the 
occurrences  at  the  meeting,  speaking  with  great 
praise  of  the  conduct  of  Jonah  Ingham,  and  the 
body  of  men,  by  whose  means  he  had  protected. 
Oliver  and  Barnabas  from  the  attacks  of  Silas 
Whitaker  and  his  gang  of  desperadoes.  The  officer 
appeared  well  acquainted  with  the  earnest  character 
of  Jonah,  and  with  the  humane  influence  which  he 
had  exercised  throughout  the  riots  in  moderating  the 
fury  of  the  machine-breakers,  and  preventing,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
Deloisir  took  pains  to  urge,  that  this  was  a  higher 
form  of  self-devotion  than  if  Jonah  had  remained 
at  home,  and  not  exposed  himself  to  suspicion,  if 
not  to  the  actual  vengeance  of  the  law.  He  related 
the  way  in  which  he  had  saved  Oliver's  life  in  Scars- 
dale  Clough,  and  his  steady  unpretending  heroism 
in  securing  a  fair  hearing  to  the  voice  of  religion 
and  reason  that  day,  in  the  Hamilton  quarries. 
Deloisir  urged  on  the  officer  the  importance  of  con- 
veying to  such  a  man  that  he  might  pursue  his 
efforts  free  from  fear  of  the  pursuit  of  the  law,  so 
long  as  they  were  sincere  and  without  reproach. 
The  superintendent  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  unusual 
intelligence,  who  had  been  specially  selected  for  his 
critical  duties;  and,  admitting  the  justice  of  Deloi- 
sir's  remarks,  promised  to  make  a  special  report  in 
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Jonah's  favour  himself,  and  to  forward  any  represen- 
tation which  Deloisir  might  be   disposed  to   make. 
At  the  same  time,  he  urged  that  Oliver  and  Barna- 
bas should  lose  no  time  in  making  similar  reports, 
through  Sir  Guy  Scardale,  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 

While  this  conversation  was  in  progress,  the 
constables  had  searched,  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  every 
cranny  of  the  quarries,  and  then,  breaking  cover 
with  a  cry,  swarmed  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
in  pursuit  of  the  game,  through  the  narrow  and 
devious  tracks  of  the  treacherous  bogs  which  cover 
the  table-land  round  the  huge  tumulus  which  forms 
the  summit  of  Hamilton. 

From  time  to  time,  sergeants  came  back  with 
brief  reports,  and  received  orders,  and  then  the 
officer  with  one  or  two  attendants  climbed,  with  a 
swift  and  nimble  foot,  the  crest,  and  disappeared  upon 
the  moor,  leaving  Deloisir  alone. 

For  awhile,  he  stood  on  a  mound  which  com- 
manded, on  the  one  hand,  a  view  of  the  high- 
land morasses,  through  which  the  constables  were 
struggling  by  paths  known  only  to  the  shepherds 
and  their  flocks,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quarry 
in  which  lay  the  blacksmith's  shop,  hiding  Jonah's 
refuge.  Deloisir  calmly  observed  the  last  of  the 
constables  disappear  over  the  horizon  of  the  moor- 
land. He  turned  his  eyes  on  the  ridge  towards 
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Accrington,  and  searched  it  carefully  for  any  object 
besides  the  sheep  browsing  on  the  grass  among  the 
crags.  Then  he  gazed  down  the  precipitous  talus  of 
the  scarp  on  to  the  rough  land  at  its  foot,  and  carried 
his  inspection  to  the  Burnley  Moor,  and  the  steep 
declivity  of  Hamilton  into  the  valley  of  the  Brun 
and  Calder.  All  was  still  on  every  side.  The  flags 
had  disappeared.  Even  in  the  homesteads  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  curiosity  seemed  exhausted,  and 
if  any  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  crags  of  the 
Hamilton  table-land,  they  must  be  watching  behind 
the  casements  of  the  farmhouses,  far  beneath  where 
he  stood. 

Satisfied  with   this   survey,   he   descended.     The 
quarries  had  been  so  scoured  by  the  police,  that  he 
had  no  fear  that  any  observers  lurked  there.     He 
slowly  approached  the  blacksmith's  hut,  opened  the 
door,    and    carefully   examined    the    interior.      At 
length,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  splinter  of 
stone  on  the  edge  of  a  huge  rough  flag  in  the  floor. 
His   eye    glistened — he    had   discovered    the   clue. 
Applying  his  mouth  to  the  crevice  between  it  and 
the  adjoining  stone,  he  called  with  a  clear  steady 
voice,   "Jonah,    Jonah  Ing  ham."      There  was   no 
answer,  nor  the  slightest  sound  of  surprise.     te  Shall 
I  give  thee  the  password  to  Hamilton  Fell,  Jonah  ? 
How  far   is  it  to  Hamilton  quarry?     Shall  I  give 
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thee  the  password  to  thy  own  wife  and  children 
at  the  Poolhead  at  Poulton,  Jonah  ?  A  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed." 

A  voice  at  once  answered  from  a  distance  in  the 
drain. 

"  Sin'  thae's  getten  howd  o'  that,  an'  thae  knows  as 
oi  'm  like  a  ratton  or  a  foomurt,  i'  this  pleck  welly 
smoored,  thae  may  tae  me  dead  or  wick." 

"  Come  out  then,  Jonah,  and  find  a  friend  in  need." 

So  saying,  Deloisir  inserted  his  fingers  into  the 
crevice,  and  grasping  the  flag  by  main  force,  lifted 
it  up,  and  turned  it  over,  discovering  beneath  it  the 
large  coarse  stone  drain  up  which  Jonah  had  crept. 
By  and  by,  by  slow  degrees,  he  wriggled  back  like 
a  worm  to  the  opening,  and  then  crept  out  calmly, 
dazzled  with  the  light,  and  shading  his  eyes,  that 
he  might  discern  to  whom  he  had,  as  he  supposed, 
surrendered  himself. 

"  I  am  alone,"  said  Deloisir ;  ee  sit  down,  Jonah, 
on  the  bench,  and  let  us  have  some  talk.  I  am  not 
a  constable,  nor  a  spy,  but  a  friend  who  was  with 
you  in  Scarsdale  Clough,  and  saw  you  save  Oliver 
Holte's  life,  and  restrain  the  brutish  violence  of  the 
machine-breakers.  I  have  seen  all  that  you  have 
done  to-day,  and  I  have  been  careful  to  tell  the 
officer  having  charge  of  the  police  force,  what  good 
service  you  have  wrought  throughout  these  riots. 
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My  errand  is  the  same  as  yours :  I  wish  to  defeat  the 
bloodthirsty  and  vindictive ;  to  prevent  or  to  frus- 
trate secret  societies  ;  to  save  these  madmen  from  the 
crime  of  assassination ;  to  stop  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  consequent  misery  and  starvation ;  to 
let  the  voice  of  pity  and  mercy  be  heard  on  behalf 
of  these  hunger-stung  weavers.  You  wish  the  same  ; 
let  us  work  together." 

During  this  address,  which  was  spoken  calmly,  in 
a  gentle  voice,  and  with  a  deliberate  emphasis,  Jonah 
turned  his  eyes  on  his  visitor,  with  ever  increasing 
surprise.  Instead  of  the  gripe  of  the  law,  was  he 
truly  in  the  hands  of  a  protector  and  a  guide  ? 

"  Hae  coom  yo  to  speer  (inquire)  fur  me, 
meaustur  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  you,  till  I  saw  you  in  Scarsdale 
Clough,  Jonah,  and  I  have  tracked  your  steps  every 
day,  since  I  saw  you  save  Oliver  Holte's  life,  because 
I  have  need  of  such  men  as  you,  to  help  me  in  setting 
these  crooked  things  straight." 

"  Hae  coom  yo  to  smell  out  weer  moi  woife  an' 
weans  han  taen  t'  earth  ? " 

"  Did  you  not  give  Betty  at  the  Scarsdale  Head 
a  letter  for  Mrs.  Staunton  at  the  Poolhead  Farm, 
Poulton  ?  I  saw  it  lying  in  her  window." 

"  Good  lorjus  deys,  mon,  oi  did.  Yove  some 
gumption  fur  sure  to  spie  such  ferlies  (trifles)." 
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"  The  letter  told  Mrs.  Staunton  that  her  husband 
would  be  with  her  on  Tuesday  next,  in  the  night." 

"  Well-a-day,  bur  that  caps  o.  They  winnot  tae 
moi  missus,  hoo's  done  no  harm  ?  " 

"  No  one  knows  where  she  is  but  myself,  and  I 
have  written  to  her  to  tell  her,  that  you  have  made 
sure  friends,  who  will  watch  over  you  and  her." 

"  God  be  thanked.  Hoo'll  be  weary  pottert  (dis- 
turbed) wi'  a  letter  fro'  onybody  bur  mysel'. 
Things  is  o  cam  (crooked),  hoo's  a  brother  i'  Silas' 
gang,  an'  hoo's  fleyed  (frightened)  as  teyn  set  him 
some  feaw  job." 

"  Was  he  here  to-day  ?  " 

fs  Aye,  wur  he.  He  up  wi'  his  kneave  (fist),  an' 
knocked  daun  a  big  felley  o'  moi  gang.  He's  jan- 
nock  (true),  an'  reddy  for  ony  brabblement  (quarrel). 
No  mon  con  dawnt  him;  Silas  has  drove  him  mad 
wi'  t'  meausturs,  by  mayin  him  gaum  (believe)  as 
his  wench  has  played  him  fawse  wi'  a  young  ne'er-do- 
weel  us  coom  a  putting-out  at  High  am.  Sin'  then 
o  is  cam  (crooked)  wi'  Robin." 

"  But  is  the  story  true  that  Silas  has  told  him  ?  " 

"  Mayhap  not.  Hoo  wur  reythur  a  giggling 
wench,  but  a  bonny.  Sae  leetsome  (gay),  a  layrock 
(lark),  rising  wi'  its  song,  wur  not  more  full  o'  glee. 
An'  t'  young  meaustur  o'  Barleigh  ud  waylay  her 
in  t'  lanes  i'  blackberry  and  nutting  toime.  Oi  niver 
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thowt  no  ill  on't.     Bur  o'  this  Silas   catclit  howd, 
an'  nettled  eawr  Robin  nur  (till)  be  wur  mad." 

"  Then  you  think  he  seeks  his  revenge  through 
Silas's  desperate  band  of  ruffians  ?  " 

"  Yoi ;  bur  Silas  ull  hae  his  own  eends  on  him." 
"  And  where  is  Robin's  sweetheart,  now  ?  " 
"Oi  sent  Judy  to  her  naunt  Hackings  i'  Hun- 
coat,  meet*  under  Hamilton,  an'  oi  reckon  hoo's  snug 
theer." 

"  Well  then,  Jonah,  when  you've  eaten  your  bag- 
gin,  let  us  slip  down  to  Huncoat,  and  try  whether 
one  c  cammed '  (crooked)  thing  cannot  be  straigh- 
tened." 

Jonah  seemed  to  have  at  once  yielded  his  con- 
fidence to  Deloisir,  for  he  untied  his  bag,  and  com- 
menced his  meal,  while  his  companion  went  forth 
to  reconnoitre.  The  coast  seemed  clear.  There  was 
no  sign,  either  of  the  police,  or  of  the  fragments 
of  the  recent  assemblage.  Victor  sat  thoughtfully 
on  a  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  scarp  until  he  was 
joined  by  Jonah.  Then  they  swung  themselves 
down  from  ledge  to  ledge,  scrambled  over  heaps  of 
holders  and  splinters  of  stone  cast  from  the  quarries, 
and  after  descending  four  or  five  hundred  feet  on 
this  abrupt,  stony  declivity,  reached  the  ancient 
grass-grown  talus,  which  afforded  a  footing  less  rough 

*  Close. 
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and  shifting  than   that   of  the  shattered  fragments 
over  which  they  had  passed.     Down  this  talus  they 
glided  rapidly  to   steep  fields  of  fell  grass,  and,  by 
and   by,  reached  the  dry  stone  enclosures   of  the 
upland  farms.     Over  a  few  of  these  fields  they  took 
a  straight  course  till  they  found  a  lane,  sometimes 
leading  between  thorn   hedges,  and   sometimes   be- 
tween rough  rubble  walls,  past  occasional  cottages 
and  homesteads.     The  sycamore,  the  ash,   and  the 
alder  grew  near  the  farmhouses;  and,  as  they  still 
descended,  became  more  frequent  in  the  lane,  but 
the   country   was   wild   and   bleak,   and,   except  at 
midsummer,  and  in  the  early  autumn,  sombre.    They 
met  few  people,  and  none  who  observed  them  with 
suspicion,  or   questioned  them.     The  afternoon  was 
well   advanced   when   they   reached   some    clusters 
of  stone-built  cottages,  which  formed  the  village  of 
Huncoat.     The  family  of  Hacking  had  been  among 
the  remarkable  inventors  to  whom  the  cotton  manu- 
facture of  Lancashire  now  owes  its  power  to  clothe 
the  world  with  cheap  fabrics. 

At  the  door  of  one  of  the  cottages  covered  with 
ivy,  a  pretty  black-haired  girl  leaned  pensively 
against  the  post,  listening  to  the  song  of  a  blackbird 
in  a  wicker  cage,  which  was  embowered  in  an  ivy- 
tod.  The  face  of  the  pretty  maid  was  like  an  April 
day,  so  rapidly  did  smiles  dimple  her  cheeks,  followed 
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by  glooms,  and  even  by  a  tear,  which  gradually 
gathered  on  either  eyelid,  and  at  length  stole  upon 
the  cheek.  There  was  such  a  radiant  joyousness 
of  expression  in  the  beaming  eyes  and  smiling  fea- 
tures in  the  fitful  intervals  of  gloom,  that  it  was 
perhaps  well  this  charming  girl  had  received  a 
sharp  check  to  the  too  sanguine  nature  with  which 
she  was  gifted.  The  glow  of  health  in  her  round 
cheek ;  the  swell  of  her  full  bosom,  charged  though 
it  was  with  sighs;  the  perfect  contour  of  her 
neck,  down  which  fell  two  long,  rich  black  tresses 
— an  unusual  and  rather  coquettish  ornament  in  this 
district — showed,  at  least,  that  the  recent  grief,  keen 
though  its  fang  had  been,  had  not  poisoned  her  life. 

As  they  opened  the  little  gate  which  led  to  a 
path  across  a  garden  plot,  she  started  from  her 
reverie,  cast  a  sudden,  anxious  glance,  and,  seeing 
Jonah,  uttered  a  slight  scream,  betraying  the  deep 
agitation  from  which  she  was  suffering. 

"  Eh,  Jonah  ? — han  yo  been  on  e  Hambleton'  ?  * — 
han  yo  seen  owt  o'  Robin  ?  folk  seyn  as  he's  bin 
feyghtin  t'  sodgers — is  he  wownded  ? — is  he  dead  ? — 
yon  felley  at  Barleigh  has  wrote  farrantly  (fairly) 
to  my  naunt ;  gin  Robin  could  bur  see  t'  letter  he'd 
foind  no  fawt  wi'  me.  Oh  dear !  oh  well-a-clay ! 
He's  noan  dead,  is  he  ?  " 

*  Hamilton  is  so  called  by  the  country  people. 
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<f  Nay,  Judy  wench,  thae  munnot  tey  tilings  so  rnich 
to  heart.  If  yon  young  ne'er-do-weel  o'  Barleigh 
lias  wrote  what  '11  clear  thee,  heer's  a  foine  mon 
as  '11  seech  eawt  Robin  wi'  me,  an'  yo'st  see  o  ull 
be  reet,  i'  th'  lung  length  ;  winnot  it,  meaustur  ?  " 

"  If  Judith  has  a  clear  conscience  of  everything 
but  a  foolish  female  vanity  in  not  positively  avoid- 
ing this  young  scapegrace,  and  she  heartily  repents 
of  that  error,  all  may  be  right :  but  much  depends 
upon  the  letter." 

(e  Naunt,"  cried  Judith  at  once,  "  Naunt,  here's 
Jonah  Ingham — an'  a  fair  favvered  chap  wi'  him. 
Han  yo  getten  yon  letter  i'  yore  poke  ?  They  mun 
read  it.  Oi  connot  ston  nowt  moor,  if  Robin  mun 
feyght,  an'  run  his  country,  or  get  clapped  i'  th' 
New  Bailey,  or  i'  Lancaster  Castle.  Eh  mon,  t'  banns 
had'n  ben  axed  fur  us  wonst,  at  least.  An  nae  moi 
mon  ull  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay  fur  sure,  an'  o 
through  yon  black  divil  Silas." 

The  aunt,  who  was  a  comely  woman,  past  middle 
life,  came  from  the  house  (the  kitchen  or  keeping 
room  of  Lancashire  cottagers),  and  nodding  fami- 
liarly at  Jonah,  at  once  handed  him  a  letter,  which 
she  drew  from  her  pocket. 

"  This  mon  oi  reckon  a  true  friend,"  said  Jonah 
as  he  handed  the  letter  to  Deloisir  to  read.  The 
contents  were  these, — 
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"  MRS.  HACKING, 

"Your  pretty  niece  Judith  has  I  find  got 
into  trouble  with  her  sweatheart,  Robert  Dewhurst, 
from  some  foolish  impertinence  of  mine.  I  did  not 
know  that  she  had  a  sweetheart,  and  it  is  not  her 
fault  but  mine,  that  I  have  followed  her  in  the 
forest  lanes,  and  been  often  seen  walking  with  her. 
I  had  no  right  to  please  my  whim  in  the  company 
of  a  pretty  girl,  much  less  to  make  mischief  between 
her  and  Robert  Dewhurst.  She  is  a  good  honest 
girl,  and  would  have  served  me  right  if  she  had 
boxed  my  ears ;  but  the  only  fault  she  has  made 
is,  that  she  did  not  send  me  home  with  a  scratch 
on  my  face.  I  hope  Robert  and  Judith  will  let 
me  buy  the  ring,  and  the  family  Bible,  and  dance 
at  their  wedding.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  GERALD  SYKES." 

"  There's  wur  chaps  i'  th'  forest  nur  that  felley," 
said  Jonah. 

(i  Step  in  a  bit,"  said  the  aunt.  "  Sit  ye  deawn, 
an'  may  yoresels  at  whoam,  for  say,  Jonah's  at 
whoam,  as  heauw  't  be,  an'  yore  welcome,  meaustur, 
an'  yo  known't.  Hast  had  thi  tey,  Jonah?  What 
t'  farreps,  we'n  ha  tey  i'  no  toime.  Nae,  Judy, 
wench,  woipe  thi  een  an'  stir  thyseP.  We'en  may 
Jonah  an'  this  chap  a  good  tey,  yo  'st  see." 
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The  aunt  and  her  pretty  niece  bustled  about 
amazingly.  They  spread  a  clean  cloth  on  a  round 
table,  "beat"  the  fire  under  the  kettle  which  hung 
from  a  rack  above  it,  arranged  "  tea  things,"  cut 
bread,  put  both  it  and  some  "  oat-cake  "  to  toast  on 
a  well-contrived  iron  fork,  brought  "  heather  honey," 
butter,  whimberry  preserves,  and  ripe  damsons,  freshly 
gathered  from  a  tree  in  the  garden.  Deloisir  in- 
sisted that  chairs  should  be  placed  for  the  hostesses, 
and  in  a  short  time  all  were  seated  at  the  English 
evening  meal. 

These  preparations  had  so  far  broken  the  melan- 
choly gloom  of  Judith's  thoughts,  that  her  face 
broke  again  into  ripples  of  smiles,  truly  reflect- 
ing the  hopeful  radiance  of  her  happy  tempera- 
ment. 

"  Woi,  Jonah,  weer  an  yo  bin,  like  a  mowdywarp 
(mole)  ?  Yore  jacket's  as  red  as  raddle ;  it's  o 
smeared  wi  car  an  sludge,  an'  yore  hure's  o  barklt 
(matted  together  with  dirt),  loike  mi  naunt's  mop  full 
o'  red  sond." 

"  Oi  'n  iiobbut  been  t'  fox,  an'  taen  t'  yearth  woile 
t'  heaunds  han  made  a  rung  cast  o'er  Hambleton. 
So,  Judy,  thae  sees  an  owd  fox  loike  me  is  noan  sae 
sune  taen." 

"  Beloike.  Bur  this  chap  has  noan  been  t'  yearth 
wi'  thee." 

VOL.  II.  31 
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<f  Eh,  he  's  a  fawse  un,  thae  sees.  He  ligs  (lies) 
wi'  t'  fox,  an'  hunts  wi'  t'  heaunds." 

"  Nay,  then,  hae  leets  that  ?  T'  heaunds  mun  be 
foos,  if  tey  letn  a  fox  speer  (spy)  amang  um  ;  an'  he 
connot  be  a  heaund,  an'  he'll  slip  Robin  eawt  o'  Silas' 
grip." 

ff  He's  nother  fox  nor  foomart,  heaund  nor  hunts- 
man, bur  he's  as  fawse  as  o  th'  rook,  an'  he'll  may 
th'  feauw  (foul)  fair,  or,  o  greyt  matter  on  him,  yo'st 
see." 

"Win  yo  coom  an'  daunce  a  hornpipe  wi'  me, 
when  I'm  wed  to  Robin  ?  " 

"  That  I  will,  my  pretty  wench,  if  you'll  give  me 
that  letter  to  read  to  your  sweetheart,  and  take  care 
that  you  are  asked  in  Altham  Church  the  three  next 
Sundays,  and  write  him  a  love-letter  in  your  aunt's 
parlour  before  Jonah  and  I  leave." 

"  By  th'  mass,  he  met  be  my  rmncle  or  feyther, 
loothe  (look  you),  Jonah.  Nae  felley,  ar't'  baund  t' 
coom  to  th'  wedding  and  gie  me  away,  for  tliea 
favvers  (resembles)  a  goodmon  gradely  (properly)." 

"  Do  what  I  tell  you,  Judith,  and  a  month  hence 
you  shall  wed  Robin.  I'll  give  you  away,  and  dance 
with  you  at  the  wedding  feast." 

"  Oi  weer  a  born  neatril  (born  fool),  not  to  tak'  yo 
at  yore  word.  So  oi'll  goo  into  mi  naunt's  parlour, 
an'  write  to  Robin  in  a  sniff." 
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Up  she  sprang  with  an  elastic  step,  wiped  a  tear 
from  her  eye  with  the  hem  of  her  apron,  skipped 
across  the  floor  like  a  roe,  and  turned  with  a  wreath 
of  smiles  her  pretty  face  upon  her  guests,  as  she  dis- 
appeared through  a  side  door  into  the  room  called 
the  parlour  in  the  better  class  of  cottages.  When 
the  door  was  shut,  the  aunt  said, — 

"  Poor  wench !  oi  dunnot  think  hoo's  dozed  moor 
nor  hafe  an  hour  at  wonst  sin  hoo  coom  here.  Hoo's 
been  up  an'  deawn  o  neet.  An'  if  a  door's  slammed, 
hoo's  welly  skriked,  an'  axed  if  t'  sodgers  wern 
shooting  ony  felley  i'  Huncoat.  Gin  you,  cankard 
awf  (ill-natured  lout),  Silas  mays  a  gawby  (fool)  o' 
Robin,  he'll  loase  t'  likeliest  werich  i'  th'  forest,  an'  o 
'case  a  ne'er-do-weel  glendurt  (stared)  at  her,  an'  hoo 
weer  na  gloppent "  (scared). 

By  and  by  Judith  reappeared  with  red  eyes  and 
swollen  eyelids,  with  sobs  scarcely  suppressed,  and 
the  dew  of  tears  upon  her  cheeks,  and  put  into 
Deloisir's  hand  a  letter  to  her  lover,  while,  with 
downcast  looks,  she  silently  walked  to  the  open  door, 
leaning  her  brow  against  the  post,  under  the  cage  of 
the  blackbird. 

At  a  sign  from  Jonah,  Deloisir  and  he  rose,  shook 
hands  with  the  aunt  and  the  forest  beauty,  and  bid- 
ding them  heartily  good-bye,  promised  to  send  a 
letter  or  message  as  soon  as  they  had  found  Robert. 

31—2 
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The  shadows  were  now  lengthened  with  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Twilight  was  at  hand,  and 
in  the  gloom  of  the  approaching  night,  Jonah  did  not 
hesitate  to  propose  that  they  should  return  by  some 
one  of  the  hill-roads  to  Rossendale.  He  knew 
enough  of  the  haunts  of  Silas's  gang,  to  have  a 
shrewd  guess  where  they  would  take  refuge  that 
night.  His  fearless  spirit  at  once  sought  to  grapple 
with  the  evil  and  dangers  that  lay  before  them.  He 
had  to  thread  the  police  scattered  over  the  moorlands, 
and  to  elude  their  gripe,  to  brave  an  encounter  with 
the  desperate  ruffians  of  Silas's  secret  club,  who 
would  be  eager  to  spill  his  blood,  if  they  had  a  fair 
opportunity.  But  there  was  before  them  a  good 
chance  of  rescuing  his  wife's  brother  from  the  wiles 
of  an  unscrupulous  and  vindictive  outlaw.  Jonah 
did  not  hesitate.  On  the  other  hand,  Deloisir  saw 
an  opportunity  of  attaching  to  himself  a  man  of  pure 
and  chivalrous  spirit,  who  had  gained  by  righteous 
means  a  great  ascendency  over  the  honest  and  right- 
minded  though  deluded  portion  of  the  rioters,  and 
also  possibly  to  secure  a  clue  to  the  secrets  of  the 
club  of  desperate  men,  who  probably  contemplated 
the  worst  forms  of  violence. 

As  they  climbed  the  mountain  paths,  the  night 
shrouded  them  in  her  thickest  mantle.  Jonah,  with 
a  shrewd  instinct,  at  once  yielded  himself  to  the 
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counsels  of  Deloisir.  As  they  pursued  tlieir  solitary 
path,  Deloisir  gleaned  from  Jonah  all  that  he  knew 
about  the  men  who  formed  Silas's  gang.  Their 
names,  places  of  abode,  occupations,  characters, 
motives,  and  probable  objects,  were  all  carefully 
discussed.  The  means  of  watching  them,  their 
common  haunts,  their  companions,  and  the  places  of 
rendezvous,  which  had  been  known  to  Jonah,  though 
matters  of  uncertainty,  since  he  had  himself  become 
an  object  of  suspicion,  still  might  be  traced  by  the 
indications  which  he  gave. 

Deloisir  found  himself  on  the  right  track  to  defeat 
a  dark  and  probably  a  bloody  conspiracy  of  desperate 
men.  His  wiry,  vigorous  nature  rose  with  the 
crisis,  and  they  pursued  their  path  with  a  swift  and 
steady  step.  The  moorland  roads  were  so  well 
known  to  Jonah,  that  reckoning  on  the  probable 
course  of  the  constabulary,  he  had  chosen  one  more 
devious  and  obscure  than  any  which  they  would 
probably  have  pursued;  one  also  so  lonely,  that  it 
was  little  likely  to  be  guarded  at  night.  It  was 
with  surprise,  therefore,  that  as  they  passed  through 
a  narrow  gap  in  a  high  stone  wall,  in  one  of  the 
moorland  enclosures,  they  found  the  bull's-eye  of 
a  lanthorn  turned  upon  them,  and  that  they  were  in 
the  talons  of  four  well-armed  constables. 

Deloisir   at   once   drew  from  his    pocket  a  note 
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sealed  with  the  arms  of  Manchester,  and  signed  by 
the  boroughreeve,  accrediting  him  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  machine-breaking  riots,  as  a  man  to 
be  trusted.  The  constables  knew  the  escutcheon  of 
the  town,  and  the  signature  of  its  chief  magistrate, 
and  Deloisir  read  the  contents  of  the  note  to  them. 
He  further  explained  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  night 
expedition,  by  which  he  expected  to  defeat  some  of  . 
the  most  mischievous  designs  of  the  rioters,  and  that 
Jonah  was  indispensable  to  him  as  a  guide.  After  a 
short  conference  they  were  allowed  to  pass,  but  told 
to  present  themselves  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
force  in  New  Church,  which  were  his  head-quarters 
for  the  night. 

They,  had,  however,  not  gone  far,  before  Jonah 
said  that  their  road  would  lead  them  first  down  to 
Wolfenden,  and  if  they  did  not  find  the  gang 
clustered  there,  then  to  Dedwin  Clough,  but  if  they 
failed  in  their  errand  at  both  places,  they  might  rest 
at  New  Church  to  recruit  their  forces.  Happily  the 
night  was  calm ;  the  darkness  did  not  disconcert 
Jonah's  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mountain  paths, 
and  after  four  hours'  steady  walking  they  entered 
the  straggling  village  of  Wolfenden.  It  was  nearly 
midnight;  the  lights  were  extinguished  in  the  cot- 
tages. But  Jonah  threaded  the  village,  and  entering 
a  narrow  torrent-worn  lane,  with  a  steep  ascent,  led 
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the  way  until  they  had  climbed  to  a  homestead 
perched  on  a  bluff  on  the  side  of  the  valley. 

There  was  a  low  murmur  of  conversation  within 
a  room,  the  window  of  which  they  approached,  and 
glints  of  light  through  the  shutters  showed  that 
they  had  probably  found  the  goal  of  their  quest. 
Jonah's  first  object  was  to  seek  a  secure  place  of 
hiding.  After  a  brief  search,  a  ladder  was  reared 
against  the  wall  of  the  barn ;  they  climbed  through 
the  round  hole  on  to  the  top  of  the  (<  haymough," 
drawing  the  ladder  up  after  them.  Jonah  then, 
prone  on  the  hay,  imitated  with  remarkable  skill  the 
shrill  whistling  scream  of  the  grey  barn-owl.  He 
repeated  this  screech  three  times,  each  louder  than 
the  other;  and  with  an  interval  of  about  two 
minutes  between  each,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last,  he 
caterwauled  like  a  cat.  All  was  then  silent,  but  in 
about  twenty  minutes  the  door  of  the  farm-house 
opened,  and  the  form  of  a  man  could  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  doorway.  It  was  closed,  and  a  dim 
figure  sauntered  into  the  yard.  Two  brief  chirps 
as  of  a  sparrow  on  the  eaves,  were  answered  in  like 
manner  by  Jonah,  and  the  figure  advanced  cautiously 
towards  the  barn. 

ee  Robert !  "  said  Jonah,  from  the  hole  in  the  barn 
wall. 

"  Jonah !  "  answered  the  form  in  the  yard. 
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"  I'll  let  down  the  ladder  for  thee,  Robert." 

The  ladder  was  gently  thrust  through  the  hay- 
hole,  and  Robert  climbed  up  it. 

"  What  dost  want  wi'  me,  Jonah  ? "  said  the 
comer. 

"  Oi  wur  ne'er  so  feyn  (glad)  i'  me  loife  as  wi'  t' 
news  oi  han  fur  thee,  Robin." 

"  What  says  ta?  has  ta  kilt  yon  ne'er-do-weel  at 
Barleigh?" 

"  Now,  oi  hannot ;  bur  oi  getten  summut  fur  thee 
as  ull  cruddle  thee  o  ov  a  heap  for  joy.  What 
thinks  'ta?  Oi  getten  clean  satisfacshun  as  thoi  Judy's 
as  innocent  as  a  babby." 

"Nay  then,  hae  con  that  be,  when  Silas  towel 
me  nobbut  yester  neet  as  hoo'd  bin  seen  i'  Liverpool 
wi'  Sykes  in  a  bran  new  bonnet,  an'  a  woit  veil,  and  a 
geawn  o'  silk  an'  gowd  ?  " 

"Nae  thae's  clean  proof  he's  a  liar.  For  hoo's 
been  wi'  her  naunt  Hacking  at  Huncoat,  ever  sin' 
hoc  left  whoam.  Oi  sent  her  theer  mysel',  an'  oi 
seen  her  theer  to-neet,  wi'  a  chap  ut's  wi'  me 
here." 

"  Is  that  God's  truth,  Jonah?  " 

*•  Axe  this  chap." 

"  Not  only  so,"  said  Deloisir,  "  but  I  have  brought 
a  letter  from  this  vain  and  silly  young  man  at 
Barleigh,  saying  that  she  never  sought  or  encouraged 
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him.  That  she  is  an  honest  girl.  That  he  did  not 
know  she  had  any  sweetheart,  when  he  teazed  her 
by  following  her  about,  and  that  he  will  do  all  he 
can  to  make  amends." 

"Then,  if  it's  a  fawse  lie  'at  hoo  were  seen  i' 
Liverpool,  maybe  it's  a  lie  'at  Silas  throttled  this 
chap  when  he  were  abusing  her." 

"  When  you  read  Sykes's  letter  you  will  see  that 
a  fouler  falsehood  never  was  told." 

"Oi  welly  think,  Jonah,  oi  been  besoide  my- 
sel'." 

"  Thae's  run  a  rare  chaunce  o'  leasing  t'  likeliest 
wench  i'  Pendle  forest  wi'  tin'  marlocks,  for  hoo's 
welly  fretted  herseP  to  death,  an'  hoo  winnot  be 
persuaded  bur  thae's  been  feyghtin'  t'  sodgers,  an'  art 
other  kilt,  or  clapt  i'  t'  New  Bailey.  Thae  gonner- 
heead!  hae  cooms  tae  to  hearken  to  a  knave  like 
Silas,  as  bin  at  meawse-neezes  (knavish  tricks)  o 
his  loife  ?  " 

"  Oi'll  feyght  wi'  him,  nur  (till)  other  t'  one  or  t' 
other's  kilt." 

"  Thae'll  do  nowt  o' t'  soart  iv  thae'll  be  ruled  bi 
me.  Thae  sees  what'n  a  big  villain  he  is,  an'  hae  he 
wur  fur  mayin'  thee  mad,  ut  he  moight  hae  his  eends 
on  thee  ?  " 

"  Fur  sure,  oi'm  a  born  neatril." 

"  Nae  Judy's  welly  fleyed  to  death,  as  Silas  is  fur 
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settin'  thee  on  some  feaw  job,  as  '11  send  tkee  to  Jack 
Ketch  or  to  Botany  Bay." 

"  Oi've  taen  a  feaw  (foul)  an'  fearfu'  oath  this  vera 
neet,  that's  God's  truth,  but  that'st  th'  warst  ut  oi  'n 
done." 

"  He'd  sell  thee  sowl  an'  body  to  t'  dule  wi'  his  feaw 
(foul)  ways.  Next,  he'd  send  thee  to  spill  some 
meaustur's  blood,  an'  o  for  a  lie." 

"  I've  a  letter  here  for  you  from  Judith,  Robert. 
Jonah  can  take  us  somewhere  to  read  both  her  letter 
and  the  other." 

"  Let's  goo,  i'  God's  neame." 

They  descended  the  ladder  from  the  hayloft,  and 
Robert  stole  away  with  them  to  a  cottage  in  Wol- 
fenden,  inhabited  by  a  weaver  known  to  Jonah  and 
on  whom  he  could  depend.  There  the  night  was 
spent  in  clearing  the  mist  from  Robert's  mind,  in 
unravelling  the  dark  designs  of  Silas,  and  in  con- 
certing the  best  means  of  watching  and  defeating 
them. 

From  this  the  reader  will  gather  that,  under  the 
guidance  of  Deloisir  and  Jonah,  Robert  became  the 
instrument  by  whom  the  intentions  of  Silas's  secret 
society  were  penetrated,  by  whom  they  were  com- 
municated indirectly  to  the  police,  and  by  whom  the 
capture  of  the  gang  at  Rochdale  was  prepared.  The 
protection  of  the  red  cap  was  intended  for  Robert, 
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not  for  Deloisir.  But  in  an  outburst  of  suspicion 
and  violence,  Silas  had,  on  the  morning  of  the 
rush-bearing,  quarrelled  with  Robert,  and  assaulted 
him  with  such  violence,  as  to  disable  him  from 
attendance. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AN  OTTER  HUNT  IN  THE  KIBBLE  FROM  RIBCHES- 
TER  TO  MITTON,  AND  A  RIDE  TO  WHALLEY 
ABBEY  AND  PENDLE. 

THE  drawing-room  at  Scarsdale  Hall  was  a  quaint, 
richly-decorated  room.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  deeply-moulded  oaken  panels  of  a  cedar  colour, 
divided  by  fluted  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  an 
enriched  series  inlaid  with  English  marqueterie,  and 
an  oaken  cornice,  fretted  with  the  capitals  of  the  per- 
pendicular divisions  of  the  woodwork.  Many  panels 
were  emblazoned  in  colours;  on  others  were  silver 
shields,  with  the  arms  of  the  family  or  its  connections 
in  marriage,  reflecting  the  light  of  wax  candles,  held 
in  branches.  The  oaken  work  supported  a  deep 
frieze  in  plaster,  above  which  was  another  cornice, 
from  which  stretched  the  ceiling,  all  elaborately 
covered  with  figures,  devices,  pendants,  which  har- 
monized, with  an  exquisite  skill,  with  the  recesses  of 
a  deep  oriel,  and  a  bay,  and  with  two  quaint  pro- 
jections in  corners  of  the  room. 
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Yfhen  Mabel  descended  with  Helen,  she  found  Sir 
Guy  Scarsdale  and  Lord  Pendleborough  discussing 
a  message  which  had  just  been  received  from  Lord 
Salmesbury,  who  was  shooting  on  his  estate  near 
Ribchester,  and  whose  keepers  reported  that  a  brood 
of  otters  were  doing  much  damage  to  the  salmon  in 
the  Ribble.  Lord  Salmesbury,  therefore,  urged  Sir 
Guy  to  send  his  pack  of  otter-hounds  over  on  the 
morrow,  to  sleep  at  the  inn  at  Ribchester  Bridge, 
and  to  kill  the  otters  on  the  following  day.  Details 
were  given  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  huntsman 
and  servants  could  be  accommodated  in  Ribchester, 
and  the  party  could  be  made  comfortable  at  the 
inn.  An  immediate  decision  was  requisite,  and  as 
the  weather  was  fine,  Sir  Guy  wrote  an  answer  to 
reserve  the  whole  accommodation  of  the  inn,  not 
occupied  by  Lord  Salmesbury  and  his  daughter. 

The  reply  written  and  despatched,  they  went  to 
dinner.  The  hall,  where  they  dined,  was  open  into 
the  roof,  the  arched  ribs  of  which  were  enriched  with 
carved  figures,  and  decorated  with  sprays  of  colour. 
Round  the  room,  oak  panels  rose  about  to  the  height 
of  the  eye,  and  above  them  hung  a  series  of  family 
portraits,  between  large  windows,  now  covered  with 
thick  tapestry,  which  drooped  in  deep  folds.  A  vast 
arch  spanned  over  a  hearth  heaped  with  wooden  logs, 
turf,  and  coal,  and  above  the  arch  a  massive  oaken 
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chimney-piece  rose,  with  elaborate  devices,  to  the 
corbels  supporting  the  ribs  of  the  roof.  A  few 
banners  hung  overhead,  and  three  coronal  chandeliers 
lit  the  hall  in  all  its  recesses.  Opposite  the  dais,  a 
balustraded  oaken  gallery  crossed  one  end  of  the 
hall,  above  a  screen  pierced  by  open  work,  and  by 
two  doors,  and  inlaid  with  a  genealogical  tablet, 
initials,  dates,  and  arms.  Two  great  heads  of  red 
deer,  with  unusually  large  antlers,  were  placed,  one 
above  each  door,  in  the  screen ;  and,  around  the  hall, 
shields,  head-pieces,  battle-axes,  swords,  and  suits  of 
armour,  all  of  English  workmanship,  attested  the 
ancient  prowess  of  the  family. 

This  is  but  a  meagre  outline  of  apartments,  both  of 
which  offered,  in  almost  every  detail,  curious  subjects 
for  antiquarian  research  or  remark.  But  we  here 
sketch  only  such  general  features  as  form  a  frame- 
work to  our  narrative,  observing  others  only  as  they 
interweave  themselves  with  the  incidents  which  arise. 

The  conversation  continued,  in  full  career,  on  the 
proposed  visit  to  Bibblesdale.  Sir  Guy  described  the 
scenery,  discussed  with  Lord  Pendleborough  and 
his  daughter  (who  he  took  for  granted  would  be  of 
the  party),  the  plan  of  the  excursion.  If  the  day 
were  fine,  he  proposed  to  ride  through  Rossendale, 
over  Derpley  Moor,  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Calder  to  Whalley,  to  luncheon ;  to  visit  the  abbey, 
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and,  in  the  afternoon,  to  drive  to  Ribchester,  and 
dine  there  with  Lord  Salmesbury  and  Miss  Wilmslow. 
Mabel  had  been  for  years  her  father's  companion  in 
the  sierras  of  Spain,  the  ports  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Lord  Pendleborough  had 
more  than  once  been  of  their  party  in  adventurous 
rides,  day  after  day,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  on 
Spanish  horses,  trained  to  the  hill-work,  or  on  mules. 
Sir  Guy's  presumption  that  his  daughter  need  not  be 
consulted  as  to  this  plan,  was  therefore  natural,  and 
she  exhibited  no  sign  of  dissent.  Helen  had,  indeed, 
deprived  her  of  the  only  available  excuse,  by  timidly 
announcing  before  dinner  her  wish  to  return  to  the 
vicarage,  at  least  for  a  few  days,  confiding  at  the  same 
time  to  her  friend,  all  that  she  knew  about  the 
immediate  return  of  Colonel  Vavasour  to  Assheton 
Manor. 

Yet  when  Helen  and  she  were  again  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  Mabel  was  unusually  silent.  Since 
her  arrival  at  Scarsdale  she  was  in  a  new  position. 
Her  intercourse  with  the  vicar's  daughter  had  given 
her  an  insight  into  new  duties.  Events  had  rapidly 
followed  each  other,  and  except  in  affectionate  inter- 
course with  her  new  friend,  little  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  her  for  reflection.  All  the  circum- 
stances attending  Lord  Pendleborough's  visit  took 
her  by  surprise.  She  was  not  disturbed,  but  she  felt 
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that,  unless  she  held  her  hand  firmly  on  the  helm, 
and  watched  the  shoals  and  rocks,  a  swift  current 
had  caught  her  in  its  eddies,  and  might  drift  her  on 
some  unseen  peril.  She  knew  little  of  the  surround- 
ing gentry.  Judging  from  those  whom  she  had  seen, 
during  brief  calls  of  ceremony  at  Scarsdale,  they 
seemed  chiefly  to  reside  on  their  estates,  and  seldom 
to  visit  London.  She  was  unwilling  to  appear  among 
them  with  the  fantasies  of  a  woman  of  fashion, 
taught  in  the  courts  of  Europe  to  indulge  every 
caprice.  Her  maid  had  been  busied,  therefore,  in 
preparing  simple  riding  and  walking  dresses,  accord- 
ing to  what  she  observed  of  local  custom,  which  she 
was  unwilling  to  shock.  Sir  Guy's  clear  judgment 
approved  this  change,  though  he  sportively  charged 
his  daughter  with  a  design  on  a  sistership  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  She  now  asked  herself  whether 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Lancashire  ladies  to  ride  to 
hounds.  Could  Helen  inform  her  ? 

"  Yes,"  Helen  said,  e f  some  rode  with  their  brothers, 
or  fathers,  or  husbands.  But  the  gentry  were,  her 
father  said,  changing  their  habits.  There  would, 
however,  be  nothing  singular  in  what  Sir  Guy  had 
proposed ;  and  if  the  hunt  were  known,  some  ladies 
would  probably  be  there." 

They  had  scarcely  settled  this  point  when  the 
gentlemen  rejoined  them.  The  conversation  drifted 
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gradually  into  a  discussion  of  the  character  of  Mal- 
voisin,  into  which  Lord  Pendleborough  entered  with 
great  interest. 

"  The  intellect  predominates  in  Malvoisin,"  he  said. 
ee  He  is  more  a  philosopher  than  a  philanthropist. 
This  makes  him  far-sighted,  patient,  and  forbearing. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  his  doctrine  that  all  profound 
social  changes  are  necessarily  so  slow  as  to  require 
centuries  for  consolidation.  Yet  this  seems  to  inspire 
no  distrust  of  the  efficacy  of  human  agency.  He  has 
a  lively  faith  in  the  destiny  of  man,  and  an  invin- 
cible conviction  of  the  power  of  principles,  which  he 
regards  as  great  providential  laws,  governing  the 
development  of  mankind.  But  man,  in  his  creed,  is 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune." 

Mabel  looked  with  astonishment  on  Lord  Pendle- 
borough, wondering  what  had  unloosed  his  tongue,  to 
utter  such  thoughts. 

"  You  have  not  been  an  inattentive  observer  of 
Malvoisin,"  said  Sir  Guy.  "  I  never  feared  that  he 
would  become  either  a  fanatic  or  a  mystic.  I  have 
sometimes  apprehended  that  the  inevitable  failure,  at 
least  for  the  present,  of  some  of  his  most  cherished 
plans,  might  recoil  on  his  spirits,  and  break  the 
spring  of  his  hopes,  if  not  of  his  faith  in  principles." 

"  He  wears  armour  of  proof  against  such  a  disaster 
in  the  deep-seated  conviction  that  all  his  present 
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efforts  must  in  appearance  be  vain.  He  does  not 
expect  to  survive  the  seed-time.  f  I  shall  not  live,' 
he  says,  f  even  to  see  a  green  blade.  But  what 
matters  it  ?  This  is  but  a  trial  of  faith.  I  have  been 
a  sower.  Centuries  hence,  the  mighty  Reaper  will 
put  in  his  sickle,  and  gather  the  harvest.' " 

"  Certainly,  no  man  with  such  self-devotion  had  ever 
less  egotism,"  rejoined  Sir  Guy.  "  He  gives  his  life 
unreservedly.  Some  years  ago  his  health  gave  way, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  years  of  absolute  inactivity. 
He  never  seemed  to  repine.  Though  life  was  waning 
away  with  all  his  projects  unfulfilled,  he  said,  f  I  am 
but  another  wave  broken  on  the  shore ;  the  tide  still 
flows,  nor  will  it  ebb,  till  the  flood  is  full.' " 

"  He  has  resolved  never  to  marry,"  said  Lord 
Pendleborough.  "He  has  the  conviction  that  men 
who  are  thus  wedded  to  great  projects  are  not  fitted 
for  happiness  in  marriage.  Their  whole  volition  is 
absorbed;  the  tenderness  of  their  nature  expands 
into  a  sympathy  for  humanity ;  they  are  often  gentle 
and  patient,  but  sometimes  they  fail  to  cherish,  with 
the  devotion  which  exacting  love  requires,  those  who 
have  the  first  claim  on  their  affections." 

"  He  is  right,"  said  Sir  Guy.  "  I  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  soldiers  should  marry.  The  perils 
of  war — the  pangs  of  death — are  doubled  by  the 
thoughts  of  home." 
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"  Then,  sir,"  said  Helen,  "  we  poor  women  may 
not  ally  ourselves  to  heroes,  lest  we  should  wean  them 
from  their  duties,  or  make  them  effeminate  in  action. 
Surely  there  is  some  grave  fallacy  in  this  !  So,  at 
least,  my  heart  tells  me." 

ff  Perhaps,"  said  Mabel,  e<  there  is  a  devotion  of 
the  heart  which  may,  without  undue  pride,  aspire  to 
match  itself  with  any  other  form  of  heroism,  and 
even  to  sustain  it." 

"  That  is  the  touchstone  of  Malvoisin's  error,"  said 
Lord  Pendleborough.  "  But  there  is  a  self-sustaining 
power  and  dignity  in  his  nature,  which  refuses  to 
permit  such  self-sacrifice  for  him." 

" Then,"  said  Mabel,  "  if  he  cannot  accept  devo- 
tion, nor  exchange  it,  he  ought  not  to  marry." 

Just  then  tea  was  brought,  and  Mabel  rose  to 
take  the  hostess's  place.  There  was  a  pause  in  the 
conversation,  which  diverted  its  current,  and  when, 
they,  in  English  fashion,  surrounded  the  table  with  a 
familiar  circle,  Sir  Guy  said, — 

"  The  vicar  tells  me,  Pendleborough,  that  you  have 
projected  a  revolution  at  Deerden." 

"  I  found  that  everything  had  been  asleep  there 
for  a  century,"  said  Lord  Pendleborough.  "  The 
farmhouses  were  gloomy,  damp,  and  cold ;  the  bed- 
rooms open  to  the  slates,  unprotected  by  ceiling,  or 
even  by  plaster,  which  must  have  caused  a  nightly 
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bivouac  to  the  households  in  that  hyperborean  climate. 
I  had  planned  a  complete  renovation  of  all  these  dens 
when  Mr.  Hollings worth  arrived." 

"  He  tells  me  that  you  have  ordered  the  rebuilding 
of  some  cottages  and  homesteads,  and  the  thorough 
drainage  of  all  the  enclosed  land." 

"  In  arranging  that,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hollingsworth's  long  local  experience,  and  great 
sagacity.  With  his  aid,  my  steward  has  made  new 
arrangements  with  all  the  tenants." 

"  They  are,"  added  Sir  Guy,  "  with  your  help,  to 
cover  all  the  drained  land  with  lime  or  bones." 

"  Mr.  Hollingsworth's  intention  clearly  is,  that  I 
shall  settle  on  Blackstone  Edge,  and,  in  my  solitude, 
celebrate,  in  new  bucolics,  the  charms  of  moorland 
farming." 

"  You  will  need  some  improvement  of  the  stock, 
which,  I  fear,  at  present,  yields  little  profit  to  the 
farmer." 

"  That  also  has  been  cared  for,  and  we  have  staked 
out  belts  of  plantations  to  shelter  the  pastures,  and 
ordered  some  miles  of  rough  stone  walls,  to  protect 
the  young  trees  in  their  growth.  I  hope  the  vicar 
was  satisfied  with  his  scholar." 

"  So  much  so,  that  his  theories  of  education  are 
all  inverted.  To  create  the  sound  body  as  a  temple 
for  the  sound  mind — to  make  a  Nimrod — a  great 
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hunter,  or  a  soldier — according  to  the  vicar's  last 
theory,  is  the  portal  to  all  the  humanities.  You  and 
I  ought  to  he  much  flattered,  Pencllehorough." 

"  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  when  a  good  man  lends 
one  the  experience  of  his  life,  to  use  his  generous 
gift  of  wisdom." 

Helen  looked  up,  with  beaming  eyes,  to  thank 
Lord  Pendleborouffh  for  his  involuntary  tribute  to  her 
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father. 

The  conversation  then  drifted  rapidly  and  gaily 
from  topic  to  topic.  Lord  Pendleborough  was  in 
high  spirits;  Mabel  was  drawn  into  the  current; 
Helen,  despite  her  gnawing  grief,  was  beguiled, 
and  the  pendule  struck  eleven  before  they  rose  to 
retire. 

Mabel  took  Helen  to  her  room ;  stood  a  few 
moments  at  the  fire ;  and,  as  she  kissed  her  friend, 
Helen  said, — 

"Lord  Pendleborough  has  more  head,  and  a 
warmer  heart,  than  you  gave  me  reason  to  expect, 
dear  Mabel.  I  fancied  he  was  a  strong,  grand,  wild 
man  of  the  woods — obtuse  and  cold." 

"  He  showed  one  proof  of  discernment  and  good 
feeling,  in  appreciating  your  father's  worth  and 
wisdom." 

So  saying,  and  tapping  Helen  with  her  fan,  Mabel 
tripped  away. 
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With  the  dawn  the  grooms  left  Scarsdale,  to  make 
their  way  in  the  morning  with  the  hunters  to  Rib- 
chester,  in  order  to  give  them  a  long  rest  before  the 
sport  of  the  following  day.  After  an  early  break- 
fast all  the  party  mounted  and  accompanied  Miss 
Hollingsworth  to  the  vicarage.  Bidding  her  adieu 
there,  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale,  his  daughter,  and  Lord 
Pendleborough,  attended  by  their  grooms,  rode  over 
Assheton  Moor  into  the  valley  near  Whitworth,  and 
thence  through  Bacup,  over  Derpley  Moor,  and  down 
the  valley  of  the  Calder,  to  Whalley,  which  they 
reached  about  noon. 

After  an  hour's  rest,  and  a  slight  luncheon  at  the 
inn,  they  sauntered  out  to  enjoy  the  Arcadian  beauty 
of  the  scene.  From  the  bridge  below  the  picturesquely 
timbered  hill  called  Whalley  Nab,  the  Calder  winds 
from  the  south  through  the  green  pastures  of  a  still 
and  secluded  valley  beneath  steep  banks,  rising  on 
the  east  into  the  last  swell  of  Pendle,  and  covered 
with  the  park-like  woods  of  the  Whalley  demesne  and 
that  of  Morton  Hall.  Here  on  the  top  of  a  wooded 
knoll,  at  the  foot  of  Whalley  Nab,  the  last  abbot 
of  Whalley  was  hung  for  resistance  to  the  orders  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  river  then  tumbles  over  a 
weir,  and  brawls  along  a  pebbly  bed  to  the  bridge. 
On  the  west  of  the  bridge,  the  stream  chafes  in  a 
narrower  channel  beneath  the  terraced  walk  which 
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flanked  the  abbot's  house  and  chapel,  a  gate-house 
and  scriptorium,  and  the  end  of  the  buttressed 
chapter -house,  cloisters,  and  dormitory  of  the 
abbey. 

After  having  gazed  for  some  time  on  this  scene, 
they  visited  in  succession  the  different  parts  of  the 
abbey,  and  with  Sir  Guy's  help,  who  was  familiar 
with  its  plan,  wandered  among  the  walls  pierced  with 
decorated  gothic  windows,  or  richly  moulded  and 
rosetted  arches,  and  overgrown  with  ivy,  or  sheltered 
under  the  shadow  of  foliage,  which  was  shed  from  trees 
growing  from  crevices  or  on  the  tops  of  the  ruins. 
They  gradually  formed  an  idea  of  the  extent  and 
grandeur  of  the  abbey  church,  the  size  of  the  abbot's 
house,  and  the  warmth  of  his  hospitality,  as  shown  by 
the  ample  arches  and  hearths  in  the  kitchen.  They 
estimated  the  number  of  the  monks  from  the  extent 
of  the  refectory,  the  cloisters  and  buttressed  dormitory; 
they  saw  signs  of  their  labour  in  the  scriptorium, 
mill,  farm-buildings,  hospitium,  and  the  embattled 
circuit  within  which  cattle  and  tenantry  could  be 
protected ;  and  of  the  probable  strength  of  this  monas- 
tic fortress  in  the  great  gateways,  with  their  double 
doors  and  portcullis.  Standing  on  the  mound  of 
ruins  of  the  abbey  church,  which  the  possessors  of 
the  confiscated  estates  had  wrecked,  when  in  fear  of  a 
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possible  restoration  of  the  possessions  of  the  order, 
they  turned  to  review  the  scene. 

"  I  have  visited  this  year,"  said  Lord  Pendleborough, 
"  several  abbeys  of  the  Cistercians  with  Malvoisin. 
The  work  of  subduing  wild  nature,  of  taming  savage 
man,  of  clearing  the  forest,  draining  the  morass, 
restraining  the  river  within  its  bed,  emancipating  the 
villeins  and  serfs,  and  teaching  them  agriculture, — not 
for  the  love  of  lucre,  but  for  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
as  a  means  of  making  a  conquest  in  heathendom,  and 
creating  a  Christian  state  on  the  ruin  of  cruel  creeds 
and  soul-withering  superstitions,  is  the  most  rational 
conception  of  missionary  enterprise  of  which  I  have 
ever  read." 

"It  was  certainly  a  noble  task,"  said  Sir  Guy; 
"  and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  evidences  of  wealth 
and  power  left  in  the  ruins  of  these  magnificent 
abbeys,  it  was  an  enterprise  which  brought  a  rich 
harvest." 

"  Even  their  wealth  did  not  at  once  corrupt  them," 
psaid  Lord  Pendleborough.  "  Their  hospitium  shows 
that  their  hospitality  and  charity  were  abundant ;  the 
great  circuit  and  strength  of  their  walls  and  gates, 
that  they  were  asylums  for  their  tenantry  and  neigh- 
bours in  times  of  turbulence,  in  raids  across  the 
border,  or  against  disputes  of  feudal  lords,  or  the 
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swoops  of  marauders.  The  abbot  gradually  became  a 
feudal  prince ;  and  with  power  and  luxury  came  the 
neglect  of  primary  duties,  which  was  fatal  to  the 
order.  They  had  accomplished  a  great  work ;  they 
ceased  to  be  needed  in  the  progress  of  society;  and  as 
is  the  fate  of  all  things  human,  perished,  and  made 
way  for  new  forms  of  life." 

Mabel  listened  to  Lord  Pendleborough,  but  without 
speaking,  for  it  was  clear  that  either  her  estimate 
of  his  character  had  been  erroneous,  or,  since  they 
last  met,  he  had  entered  a  new  phase  of  being. 
From  hints  which  fell  in  his  talk,  much  of  his  time 
seemed  to  have  been  spent  with  Malvoisin.  She 
ventured  to  inquire, — 

"  Would  not  Malvoisin  have  made  a  great  Cister- 
cian abbot  ? " 

"Doubtless,"  said  Lord  Pendleborough.  "  He 
urges  me  to  settle  for  some  time  on  my  Irish  estates, 
which  are  in  the  holding  of  a  cottier  tenantry,  living 
on  conacre,  with  wages  not  exceeding  two  shillings  a 
week,  in  a  condition  as  low  as  serfdom,  though  they 
are  nominally  free." 

"  That  surely  is  an  enterprise  which  would  have 
strong  attractions  for  you,  Pendleborough,"  said 
Sir  Guy. 

f{  It  is  one  from  which  I  am  clearly  not  at  liberty 
to  shrink,"  answered  Lord  Pendleborough.  "  But  I 
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wish  to  gather  a  clear  conception  of  the  evils,  and  of 
their  remedy,  before  I  grapple  with  them." 

"  The  risk  would  not  be  without  its  charms,"  said 
Sir  Guy. 

"  There  would  be  some  danger  to  my  agents ; 
but  my  name  and  descent — the  prestige  of  power 
would  shield  me." 

"  Persuade  Malvoisin  to  visit  Ireland  with  you," 
said  Sir  Guy. 

"He  has  promised,"  said  Lord  Pendleborough ; 
61  and  as  a  preliminary,  we  have  visited  the  small 
farms  round  Ghent,  and  in  different  parts  of  France, 
so  that  I  am  buckling  on  my  armour  for  the  battle." 

A  carriage  awaited  them  as  soon  as  they  had 
examined  the  picturesque  interior  of  the  parish 
church,  and  especially  some  curious  oaken  stalls 
which  had  belonged  to  the  abbey,  and  in  the  church- 
yard two  crosses,  believed  to  have  been  erected  to 
commemorate  the  mission  of  Paulinus.  It  was  dark, 
and  they  saw  little  of  the  valley  as  they  drove  to 
Bibchester  Bridge.  On  the  way,  they  were  met  by 
Lord  Salmesbury  and  Miss  Wilmslow  on  horseback, 
who  came  to  greet  them,  and  to  assure  them  that  the 
little  inn  was  prepared  for  their  reception.  When 
they  descended  there,  they  found  comfortable  apart- 
ments for  the  ladies.  Where  the  gentlemen  were  to 
lodge  was  a  mystery,  on  which  no  explanations  were 
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offered.  Lord  Salmesbury  had  served  as  colonel  of  a 
regiment  under  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  in  the  Peninsula, 
so  that  a  soldier's  life  had  established  "masonic" 
cabala  between  them,  from  which  Sir  Guy  and  Lord 
Pendleborough  gathered  that  they  would  have  cam- 
paigners' quarters  for  the  night.  They  dined  early, 
and  when  they  rose,  the  ladies  separated  for  the 
night,  and  the  three  gentlemen  walked  along  the 
river  bank  in  a  bright  moonlight. 

Mabel  sat  solitary  in  her  apartment.  She  had 
always  treated  Lord  Pendleborough  with  more  than 
her  usual  fiertd.  He  was  her  father's  friend — a 
fitting  friend  for  a  brave  and  hardy  soldier,  who  had 
a  generous  sympathy  for  similar  qualities  in  young 
men.  But  she  had  witnessed  the  flatteries  which 
everywhere  awaited  Lord  Pendleborough  in  courtly 
circles ;  and  though  he  received  this  homage  to  his 
rank,  to  his  immense  possessions,  original  character, 
and  remarkable  person,  with  a  princely  indifference,  the 
selfishness  that  lurked  like  an  asp  beneath  the  flower 
of  such  courtesies,  rather  drew  her  attention  to  the 
perils  which  lay  hidden  round  his  path.  Her  own 
bearing,  therefore,  was  in  marked  contrast  with  this 
social  worship.  Her  beauty  and  grace  seemed  to  be 
shielded  by  the  armour  of  Pallas — so  calm,  so  dignified 
and  self-collected  had  been  the  welcome  which  she 
had  always  given  to  her  father's  friend.  As  they 
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moved  from  one  great  European  centre  to  another. 
Lord  Pendleborough  returned  from  his  adventurous 
journeys  to  spend  one  or  two  months  in  their  circle, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  appeared 
constantly  to  grow.  Malvoisin  had  gradually  mingled 
more  and  more  with  their  society,  and  to  him  Lord 
Pendleborough  seemed  to  be  attracted.  He  had 
evidently,  in  the  interval  of  some  months  which  had 
elapsed,  spent  much  time  as  a  disciple  of  Malvoisin. 
Mabel  perceived  a  marked  change  in  Lord  Pendle- 
borough's  tone  of  conversation.  It  had  formerly  been 
difficult,  even  for  Sir  Guy,  to  draw  forth  from  him 
narratives  of  his  adventures.  Now  he  seemed  much 
more  expansive.  He  had  no  reserve  as  to  his 
opinions,  objects  in  life,  or  actual  enterprises.  This 
was  too  marked  a  change  not  to  excite  Mabel's 
wonder.  Then,  though  only  one  day  had  elapsed, 
and  he  had  seldom  addressed  himself  directly  to  her, 
his  manner  reminded  her  of  the  fact  that,  when  they 
had  last  met  abroad,  he  had  made  ineifectual  efforts 
to  penetrate  the  magic  circle  which  her  lofty  bearing 
had  cast  about  her.  She  had  assigned  him  the  place 
of  her  father's  friend ;  she  had  extended  to  him,  with 
graceful  dignity,  the  courtesies  of  a  hostess.  But 
she  had  become  conscious,  that  he  had  either  a 
transient,  or  a  more  abiding  dissatisfaction  with  such 
a  position.  On  his  return,  his  manner  to  her  was 
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marked  by  such  gentleness  and  deference,  -that  a 
consciousness  of  these  passages  in  their  late  inter- 
course welled  up  from  some  secret  place  in  her 
memory. 

As  she  sat  solitarily  over  her  fire,  the  various 
incidents  of  Lord  Pendleborough's  intercourse  with 
her  father  and  herself  passed  in  review.  If  she 
had  not  acknowledged  his  merits,  her  attitude  would 
have  been  less  one  of  dignity  and  calm  self-possession, 
occasionally  breaking  forth  into  demonstrations  of 
proud  independence.  So  much  must  be  confessed. 
But  his  grand  personal  bearing,  his  rank  and  posses- 
sions, as  the  endowments  of  a  man  who  had  not 
mastered  a  right  conception  of  his  duties,  had  no  hold 
on  her  imagination  or  sympathies.  Would  they,  if 
they  were  found  to  be  allied  to  a  profounder  and 
more  earnest  character  than  that  for  which  she  had 
given  him  credit?  What  interest  had  she  in  the 
growth  of  her  father's  friend  to  a  loftier  conception 
of  duty  ?  The  interest  of  a  speculative  observer,  or 
that  of  a  dutiful  daughter  ? 

For  the  first  time,  she  asked  herself  whether  the 
alteration  of  Lord  Pendleborough's  manner  towards 
herself,  was  only  one  of  the  signs  of  the  development 
of  his  mind  and  character,  of  which  so  many  proofs 
transpired.  Or  had  she  to  case  herself  in  a  panoply 
of  proof  against  blandishments  which  he  might  have 
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learned  in  his  courtly  experience  to  practise  as  well 
as  to  suffer  ?  There  had  been  so  much  of  a  pristine 
Saxon  truth  in  his  nature,  that  this  hypothesis  passed 
like  an  illusion.  His  bearing  to  her  also,  when  they 
last  met  at  Ischl,  and  then  more  recently  at  Paris, 
had  certainly  inspired  her  with  the  dread  that  Lord 
Pendleborough  was  about  to  make  proposals,  which 
might  have  brought  her  father's  intimacy  with  him  to 
an  abrupt  termination.  She  had,  therefore,  rendered 
such  a  dmoument  impossible  by  her  manner,  which 
rose  from  calm  dignity  to  fierte,  and,  if  needful,  would 
have  sunk  into  a  withering  indifference. 

Malvoisin  had  been  much  their  guest  in  Paris,  and 
doubtless,  nothing  had  escaped  his  deep  and  cultivated 
sagacity.  He  had  always  seemed  much  attracted 
towards  Lord  Pendleborough,  and  his  more  analytic 
spirit  and  profounder  intelligence  might  have  dis- 
cerned qualities  in  him,  which  required  only  time 
and  training  to  mature.  She  recalled  to  mind  also 
remarks  made  by  Malvoisin  to  her  father  in  her 
presence,  showing  that  he  took  a  very  different  view 
of  Lord  Pendleborough's  character  and  future  career 
from  that  which  generally  prevailed. 

So — on  and  on — like  the  involutions  of  a  dream 
rolled  the  reverie  of  Mabel.  Was  she  still  to  sur- 
round herself  with  the  atmosphere  of  dignity  and 
calm  self-possession,  which  had  hitherto  been  her 
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citadel  ?  Certainly,  that  was  her  resolution ;  on  no 
other  terms  could  Sir  Guy's  intimacy  with  his  friend 
be  maintained. 

With  this  resolution  settled,  she  summoned  her 
maid  to  prepare  for  rest.  Alice  had  much  to  tell  of 
the  journeys  of  Malvoisin  and  Lord  Pendleborough, 
which  she  had  gathered  from  his  lordship's  valet. 
But  Mabel  seemed  weary,  and  discouraged  the  prattle 
of  her  attendant,  whom  she  soon  dismissed.  She 
knelt  long  in  prayer,  and  then  put  out  the  light,  and 
all  was  still. 

The  morrow  broke  brilliantly,  with  a  cloudless 
sky.  Before  dawn  the  three  gentlemen,  who  had 
enjoyed  only  campaigners'  quarters,  were  abroad  in 
the  fresh  air,  and  at  an  early  hour  they  were  sum- 
moned from  the  river's  bank  to  the  inn,  where  they 
found  Mabel  and  Miss  Wilmslow  awaiting  them  at 
breakfast.  Both  were  picturesquely  attired,  for 
Alice  had  declined  to  bring  the  modest  habits  in 
which  her  mistress  accompanied  Miss  Hollingsworth 
in  their  visits  of  charity.  The  fresh  morning  air 
was  an  elixir  of  life  to  the  blood  of  youth,  dispelling 
like  the  sunlight  every  phantom  from  the  imagina- 
tion. To  be  young — to  be  beautiful — to  be  rich — 
to  be  happy  in  the  love  of  family  and  friends— to 
receive  from  the  hand  of  nature  the  welcome  of  her 
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fairest  gifts — bright  sunlight,  beautiful  scenery— and 
to  be  called  by  the  horn  to  revel  in  this  banquet 
of  life — was  this  nothing  ?  What  phantom  dare 
intrude  with  horrible  indistinctness  on  this  perfect 
day  ?  What  lean  and  skinny  hand  dare  mock 
our  happiness  by  pointing  to  a  possible  fate?  Oh 
light  of  youth  and  love,  darker  scenes  are  bright  in 
thy  presence.  Even  Mabel  did  not  resist  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  brilliant  morning,  and  the  gaiety  of  the 
breakfast  party  caught  her  in  its  eddies. 

As  they  sat  at  breakfast,  the  hunting  party  gra- 
dually assembled  on  the  space  between  the  inn  and  the 
llibble.  The  pack  of  otter  hounds  crossed  the  bridge 
from  Ribchester  with  the  huntsmen.  The  hounds  were 
of  a  peculiar  breed,  coloured  black,  brown  and  tan, 
with  flapping  ears,  deep  chests,  and  legs  rather  adapted 
for  swimming  than  speed  on  the  ground.  They  had 
rich  mellow  voices,  which,  excited  by  the  calls  of 
the  huntsmen,  they  gave  out  in  booming  tones  as 
they  approached  the  inn.  Then  came  the  grooms 
with  the  horses.  Both  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  and  Lord 
Pendleborough  were  fastidious  in  their  stud.  The 
hunter  to  be  ridden  by  Mabel  was  a  magnificent 
animal,  with  strong  indications  of  the  purest  Arab 
descent  in  the  fine  form  of  the  head,  the  arched 
neck,  and  the  long  abundant  mane,  but  compact, 
vigorous,  and  active  for  the  work  of  the  field.  Lord 
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Salmesbury's  and  Miss  Wilmslow's  horses  were  of  a 
scarcely  inferior  type. 

This  party  was  still  gathering  while  the  ladies 
were  completing  their  toilette,  when  neighbours  from 
Leagrim  and  Browsholme  spurred  across  the  bridge, 
and  came  by  the  opposite  road  from  Cuerden  and 
Walton.  With  habits  of  military  precision  Sir  Guy 
hurried  his  party  to  horse,  greeting  such  of  the 
newly-arrived  neighbours  as  he  knew,  and  introduc- 
ing two  or  three  ladies  to  his  daughter.  The  hounds 
drew  off  from  the  inn  to  try  the  river  up  the  stream 
towards  Mitton  and  Clitheroe.  After  a  short  interval, 
the  hunting  party  followed  in  groups,  and  soon  the 
river  scene  was  picturesquely  chequered  by  the 
bright  costumes  scattered  on  its  banks,  while  the 
cries  of  the  huntsmen  to  the  hounds,  and  the  occa- 
sional calls  of  the  men  who  followed  the  sport  on 
foot  awoke  a  gay  tumult  in  the  valley,  whose  tran- 
quillity was  otherwise  seldom  disturbed,  except  by 
the  lowing  of  the  herds  and  the  murmurs  of  the 
stream. 

The  "  quest "  carried  this  festive  throng  some  dis- 
tance up  the  stream,  as  pool  after  pool  was  tried,  and 
shallows  crossed,  and  banks  of  alder,  hazel,  and 
bramble  searched  by  men  and  hounds.  The  otters 
had  not  passed  the  night  in  the  hole  beneath  the 
roots  of  an  immense  alder  which  overhung  the  water 
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where  their  young  had  been  bred.  They  were 
fishing  therefore  higher  up  the  stream.  At  length, 
after  having  passed  under  the  Manor  of  Bailey,  and 
beneath  the  towers  of  Stoneyhurst,  once  the  seat  of 
the  Sherbourne,  and  now  a  college  of  the  Order  of 
Jesus,  they  had  ascended  to  the  top  of  a  steep 
wooded  bluff  overlooking  the  level  holms  at  the 
junction  of  the  Calder  and  Kibble,  opposite  Hacking 
Hall.  The  hounds  gave  voice,  they  had  found  the 
trail  of  the  otter  on  the  level  pastures,  and  a  moment 
after  the  huntsmen  picked  up  the  tail  and  head  and 
fins  of  a  fish,  which  had  been  recently  eaten  on  the 
bank.  At  the  voice  of  the  hounds,  and  the  hunts- 
man's holloa,  the  several  scattered  parties  rapidly 
rode  along  the  top  of  the  steep  wooded  bank  towards 
Hacking  Hall,  and  as  they  converged  on  the  Ings, 
were  there  joined  by  other  neighbours  who  came  in 
from  Dunkenhalgh,  Clayton,  and  Whalley. 

The  hunting-field  was  now  so  filled  with  gay 
groups  on  horseback  from  the  neighbouring  country 
seats,  and  with  tenantry  chiefly  on  foot,  that  an 
artist  could  scarcely  have  desired  a  scene  of  greater 
beauty,  with  more  picturesque  details.  From  the 
wooded  bluff,  from  which  they  had  just  descended, 
the  land  rapidly  rose  to  the  heights  of  Lougridge  Fell, 
and  on  the  slope  the  towers  of  Stoneyhurst  pierced 
its  woods.  Up  the  valley  the  huge  form  of  Pendle 
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lay  like  a  couchant  monster  with  its  head  to  the 
north,  and  the  outline  of  its  back  forming  the  horizon, 
and  descending  in  a  gentle  curve  to  the  heights  above 
Wiswell  and  Whalley.  The  gorge  and  steeps  of 
Whalley  then  followed  in  the  centre,  covered  with 
parklike  woods — the  Abbey  nestling  at  their  feet — 
and  to  the  right  the  low  hills  of  the  Billington  range 
swelled  softly  to  the  skyline.  The  valley  thus  formed 
was  serenely  pastoral  in  its  character.  On  descend- 
ing to  the  Hacking  Ings  the  higher  outline  of  Pendle 
was  shut  out  by  a  wooded  promontory  between  the 
two  rivers.  Situated  off  the  coalfield — the  smoke  of 
Burnley,  Accrington,  and  Blackburn,  hidden  by  the 
screen  of  hills — the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which 
had  passed  since  the  Cistercian  monastery  was  dis- 
solved, had  brought  such  gradual  changes  into  this 
valley,  that  the  seeker  of  the  peace  that  passeth 
knowledge,  far  from  the  clangor  of  this  age  of  iron, 
might  here  for  a  time  cheat  himself,  with  the  illu- 
sion that  the  strife  of  men  was  far  away.  The 
broken  keep  of  Clitheroe  Castle,  on  its  peak  of 
limestone,  would  serve  to  remind  him,  that  time 
had  gnawed  with  its  tooth  the  strength  of  a  bar- 
barous power.  The  ruins  of  Whalley  Abbey  might 
teach  how  transient  are  the  holiest  and  most  benevo- 
lent enterprises  of  man.  But  the  eternal  hill,  lying 
tranquil  in  the  sunlight — the  river  with  its  perpetual 
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lapse — the  seclusion  of  this  meeting  of  waters,  hidden 
among  wooded  slopes  —  the  verdure,  awakening  to 
every  spring,  would  lead  the  thoughts  to  the  only 
abiding  Source  of  wisdom  and  peace. 

Mabel — in  the  mood  to  receive  these  impressions 
from  the  scene,  and  to  avoid  all  distraction  to  her 
thoughts — had  ridden  closely  by  her  father's  side, 
who,  in  courtesy  to  his  neighbours,  passed  from 
group  to  group,  conversing  on  country  topics,  and, 
except  the  interchange  of  slight  remarks,  affording 
her  time  for  contemplation.  But  the  voices  of  the 
hounds,  and  the  calls  of  the  huntsmen,  were  to  Sir 
Guy  like  the  trumpet  in  the  battle.  He  rode  rapidly 
down  the  steep  bluff  to  the  river  bank,  followed  only 
by  his  daughter  and  servant.  The  otter  had  been 
seen  in  an  adjacent  pool.  Sir  Guy  sprang  from  his 
horse,  which  was  taken  by  his  groom,  and  giving  him 
directions  to  cross  the  Kibble  to  the  opposite  holm, 
in  an  instant  was  plunged,  writh  the  passionate  instinct 
of  his  early  life,  into  the  craft  of  the  sport,  which  he 
pursued  on  foot. 

Mabel  turned  to  seek  Lord  Salmesbury,  and  found 
Lord  Pendleborough  at  her  side. 

( '  If  you  ride  to  the  wooded  hill  at  the  end  of  the 
holm,  Miss  Scarsdale,  you  will  there  be  joined  by* 
the  whole  field,  who  do  not  care  to  be  led  by  Sir 
Guy's  example,  and  follow  the  sport  on  foot." 
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Mabel  looked  round,  and  perceiving  that  the  scat- 
tered groups  were  converging  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  Lord  Pendleborough,  she  too  turned  her 
horse's  head  thitherwards,  hoping  to  be  overtaken, 
as  they  slowly  crossed  the  Ings. 

"  The  eagerness  with  which  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale 
returns  to  the  sports  of  his  youth  takes  me  by  sur- 
prise," said  Lord  Pendleborough. 

"  It  is  his  native  country — his  old  servants  are 
about  him;  after  the  perils  of  life,  this  is  a  great 
repose  to  my  father,"  answered  Mabel. 

ee  Whereas,  we  young  men,  I  suppose,  pass  through 
this  phase  of  existence  to  fit  us  to  become  hunters,  or 
rulers  of  men — at  least,  so  would  I  fain  hope." 

"  To  my  father,  it  is  a  reminiscence.  The  hunting 
horn  has  stirred  his  blood.  He  has  forgotten  his 
campaigns — his  graver  duties— for  the  moment  he  is 
young  again.  It  is  to  him  a  dream — it  will  pass, 
and  he  will  return  with  vigour  to  every  claim  of 
duty." 

This  Mabel  spoke  with  a  quiet  dignity,  prompted 
by  the  veneration  of  her  father.  She  had  forgotten 
its  application  to  Lord  Pendleborough. 

"  But  it  may  be  forgiven  to  youth  to  explore  this 
path,  and  finding  it  not  to  lead  to  the  goal  of  being, 
he  may  be  permitted  to  return." 

"  My  father  was  an  eager  sportsman  in  his  youth," 
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said  Mabel,  seeking  to  evade  the  application  of  her 
words. 

"  Perhaps  his  hardihood  in  the  chase  fitted  him, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  hardships  and  perils  of  war, 
and  helped  him  to  become  the  brave  leader  of  his 
troops." 

"  Doubtless,  a  general  has  need  of  this  training,  as 
well  as  of  science  to  develope  natural  sagacity." 

"  All  which  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  singularly  com- 
bines, and  when  I  saw  him  just  now  leap  from  the 
bank  into  stream,  to  urge  the  hounds  through  the 
pool,  I  felt  what  a  leader  he  would  be  in  war." 

"  When  I  see  my  father  at  his  desk,  deep  in  the 
production  of  some  despatch  for  the  commander-in- 
chief,  or  of  some  memoir  of  the  past,  I  am  always 
impressed  with  the  combination  of  capacities  which 
make  up  a  great  general." 

"  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  has  all  the  promptitude, 
vigour,  hardihood,  and  constancy  which  his  early 
love  of  field  sports  may  have  fostered,  and  in  the 
college  and  camp,  he  has  learned  the  science  and  the 
art  of  war,  making  the  sound  body  the  vigorous 
instrument  of  the  sound  mind." 
»  Mabel  could  not  but  feel  that  Lord  Pendleborough 
was  pleading  his  own  cause.  He  had,  in  some  way, 
penetrated  to  the  core  the  estimate  which  she  had 
formed  of  his  life  and  character.  He  clearly  was 
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little  satisfied  with  it ;  and  lie  designed  to  show  her, 
that  he  regarded  his  career  hitherto  as  only  a  part 
of  the  training  of  his  life.  She  looked  round  again 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  far  separated  from 
the  other  groups  of  horsemen.  To  her  dismay, 
she  found  that,  to  avoid  crossing  the  Calder,  imme- 
diately above  the  meeting  of  the  two  rivers,  where  its 
banks  were  steep,  and  the  pool  deep,  they  had  all 
ridden  round  by  Hacking  Hall,  and  were  already  far 
along  the  bank  in  search  of  a  shallow,  at  which  to 
ford  the  Calder,  and  reach  the  wood,  which  overhung 
the  Bibble  from  a  high  ridge. 

"  You  are  too  good  a  horsewoman,  Miss  Scarsdale, 
to  follow  the  example  of  your  neighbours.  If  we 
ride  along  the  river's  bank,  we  shall  see  the  sport  in 
the  water,  and  we  can  ride  through  the  Kibble  to 
the  holm,  whither  your  father's  horses  are  gone,  and 
where  he  will  soon  join  us." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  the 
Ribble,  and,  without  breaking  from  a  walk,  approached 
the  huntsmen  busy  on  the  bank. 

"  To  the  example  of  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale's  career,  I 
owe  the  hope  that  I  myself  cherish,  that  my  own 
travels  and  pursuits  may  not  be  time  altogether  lost, 
if  I  improve  the  opportunities  of  observation  which 
I  have  enjoyed  by  such  further  converse  with  books 
and  men,  as  may  enable  me  to  form  a  just  concep- 
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tion  of  my  own  duties,  and  acquire  power  to  fulfil 
them." 

<(  To  my  father  it  would  be  a  deep  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  experience  of  his  own  life  was  in  any 
way  useful  to  one  who  has  such  large  responsibilities 
as  you  have,  Lord  Pendleborough." 

"  If  my  motives  of  action  were  not  profounder  than 
those  suggested  by  friendship,  they  might  not  bear 
the  test  of  time  and  trial,  but  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
the  respect  of  such  a  man  .as  your  father,  Miss 
Scarsdale ;  and  to  deserve  to  be  regarded  by  Sir  Guy 
with  the  confidence  and  affection  which  he  would 
extend  to  a  son,  has  become  in  me  an  incentive  to 
action." 

"  You  have  shown,  Lord  Pendleborough,  a  defer- 
ence to  my  father  almost  filial." 

So  saying  Mabel  involuntarily  turned  to  thank 
him  with  a  look,  inspired  by  love  and  veneration  for 
her  parent.  Lord  Pendleborough  extended  his  hand, 
which  Mabel  unconsciously  grasped,  and  bending 
towards  her  he  drew  it  to  his  lips,  and  kissing  her 
riding  gauntlet,  said, — 

"  I  will  not  resume  this  conversation,  Miss  Scars- 
dale,  till  you  have  had  opportunity  to  judge  how  far 
Sir  Guy's  example  has  penetrated  my  life,  and  whether 
in  the  new  phase  of  being  on  which  I  have  entered, 
you  may  permit  Sir  Guy  indeed  to  call  me  his  son." 
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These  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  ere  he  pressed 
his  horse  into  the  Kibble,  and  Mabel,  agitated  by  the 
sudden  declaration  of  his  intentions,  yielded  to  the 
impulse  of  her  own  hunter,  and  following  half  a 
horse's  length  in  the  rear,  they  crossed  the  Kibble 
to  the  holm,  on  which  Sir  Guy's  own  horses  awaited 
him. 

They  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  the  hunt.  Sir  Guy 
was  in  the  midstream,  urging  the  hounds  in  the  pool ; 
but  one  old  hound  had  just  broken  from  the  pack, 
and  under  a  bank  of  osiers,  on  a  shallow  higher  up 
the  river,  gave  voice  in  a  loud  and  eager  tone,  that 
the  scent  lay  under  the  overhanging  margin,  covered 
thickly  with  willow,  alder,  and  bramble,  under  the 
roots  of  which  the  stream  had  eaten  out  a  hollow 
way.  On  the  opposite  bank,  scarcely  a  moment 
afterwards,  another  experienced  hound  repeated  the 
cry,  and  followed  with  a  fierce  instinct,  rushing  upon 
another  quest,  through  a  rough  undergrowth  of 
hazel,  bramble,  and  thorn  scrub,  impassable  to  men, 
but  in  which  the  good  hound  found  a  path  on  the 
trail  of  a  second  otter. 

Sir  Guy  saw  his  daughter  on  the  bank,  and  mount- 
ing rapidly  from  the  stream,  sprang  to  horse,  and 
was  in  a  moment  at  her  side. 

"  A  thousand  apologies  to  your  majesty,  Queen 
Mab,  but  I  had  nearly  forgotten  you  in  the  heat  of 
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this  sport.     Eide  to  the  next  pool  with  me,  and  see 
me  kill  both  these  otters  there." 

So  saying,  and  making  a  slight  circuit  to  avoid  the 
footmen,  and  so  as  not  to  disconcert  the  hounds,  Sir 
Guy  rode  gaily  with  his  daughter  and  Lord  Pendle- 
borough.  He  leaped  the  fence  at  the  end  of  the 
holm,  like  an  old  campaigner,  and  confiding  Mabel 
to  the  care  of  Lord  Salmesbury,  who  had  joined 
them,  rushed  back  eagerly  to  the  pool,  which  the  dogs 
had  reached  in  full  cry  on  either  bank. 

Here,  plucking  his  other  spear  from  a  huntsman's 
hand,  Sir  Guy  plunged  again  into  the  water  below 
the  pool,  the  better  to  be  ready  for  every  emergency, 
and  giving  the  otters  a  fair  chance  of  escape  up  the 
stream. 

The  whole  pack  w^as  again  at  fault.  No  scent  lay 
beyond  the  pool,  through  which  the  dogs  swam 
eagerly  in  search  of  their  prey.  The  old  hound  who 
had  given  voice  at  the  first  pool  was  busy  under  a 
bank,  from  which  he  drew  back  with  a  wrathful 
bark  and  a  bloody  nose,  and  then  rushed  with  fury 
into  a  hole,  dragging  an  otter  from  it,  which  he  had 
seized  by  its  mouth,  and  though  severely  bitten  in  a 
death  grapple,  plunged  into  the  pool  holding  his  prey. 
The  jaw  of  each  was  clenched  as  the  otter  swam 
to  the  shallows,  where  the  game  was  seized  by  other 
hounds.  Sir  Guy  then  thrust  his  spear  through  the 
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otter,  and  lifted  it  in  the  air  above  the  pack,  amidst  a 
loud  shout  from  the  shore. 

There  was  time,  however,  in  this  melee  for  the 
second  otter  to  escape,  and  a  huntsman  on  the  look 
out  from  the  bank  descried  it  stealing  through  the 
water  of  a  shallow  ahead,  and,  rushing  into  the  river, 
led  on  the  pack  with  a  loud  view-holloa  in  the  chase. 
Sir  Guy  was  on  the  bank  again,  and  in  his  saddle. 
This  time  the  chase  led  rapidly  onwards,  and  it  was 
not  until,  with  slight  checks,  the  hounds  had  hunted 
the  river  and  its  banks  to  within  half  a  mile  of 
Mitton  that  they  encountered  a  long  pause,  in  a  wide 
and  deep  pool,  surrounded  on  either  side  by  osiers 
and  hazel  banks,  and  into  which  a  small  rivulet 
descended,  affording  means  of  escape.  This  brook 
was  at  once  guarded,  for  the  chief  sport  was  to  be 
had  in  the  main  stream.  The  hounds  noiselessly 
searched  on  every  side,  until  two  or  three  at  once 
gave  signs  of  intense  eagerness,  and  broke  voice  at 
the  root  of  a  huge  sycamore,  which,  undermined  by 
the  action  of  the  stream,  had,  as  it  grew,  gradually 
leaned  more  and  more  over  the  water,  yet,  strength- 
ening its  hold  on  the  bank  by  fresh  roots,  supported 
a  vast  weight  of  timber  and  foliage  pendant  above 
the  river.  Sharp  barks,  deep  booming  cries,  and 
eager  rushes,  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  otter,  welcomed  by  a  loud  cry  of 
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"  A  vent,  a  vent"  from  either  bank,  came  up  to 
breathe  in  the  middle  of  the  pool. 

Dislodged  from  its  covert,  and  watched  by  the 
pack  from  every  side,  the  acts  of  the  wild  creature 
were  full  of  interest.  After  the  first  long  breath  on 
the  surface  it  had  rolled  over  lithely  into  the  depths 
of  the  pool,  and  it  next  appeared  at  the  shallows 
almost  beneath  Sir  Guy's  feet,  sucking  in  the  air 
until  the  rush  of  a  hound  drove  it  back  again  to  the 
depths.  Next,  in  a  rough,  tangled  thicket  of  the 
osier  bank,  it  made  a  desperate  effort  to  escape  by 
climbing  the  steep  scarp  through  the  thorny  brake, 
only  to  be  driven  back  by  a  rush  of  the  dogs,  and  to 
escape,  amidst  screams  of  eager  interest  by  diving 
under  three  or  four  hounds  swimming  in  the  pool. 
It  then  took  a  breath  in  the  mid  pool,  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  the  pack;  and  presently,  amidst  a 
series  of  wrathful  barks,  and  rushes  along  the 
southern  bank,  was  seen  swimming  up  stream  for 
the  shallow,  closely  followed  by  two  old  hounds.  In 
mid  course,  however,  the  otter  toppled  over,  and  dis- 
appeared, coming  to  the  surface  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  pool,  and,  darting  for  the  shallow  to  rush  down 
the  river. 

Sir  Guy  made  way  for  the  game,  but  rallied  the 
hounds,  as  he  would  have  called  his  irregular  horse 
in  a  foray  to  expel  a  sudden  attack.  The  otter 
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reached  the  shallow,  weakened  by  these  struggles,  yet 
fled  along  it  with  a  desperate  energy,  as  its  last  shift 
for  life.  From  bank  and  pool  arose  one  wild  cry, 
the  pack  and  huntsmen  all  rushed  down  the  river. 
There  was  no  chance  for  the  game — the  shallows 
were  too  long,  the  pools  too  distant ;  and  soon 
the  otter  turned  upon  an  old  hound,  strove  to  seize 
him  by  the  nose,  and,  failing,  fastened  only  on  the 
thick  hair  of  his  neck,  and  met  its  fate  by  being 
bitten  through  the  back,  but  died  with  the  hound's 
leg  clenched  in  its  jaws. 

Sir  Guy,  with  the  second  otter  on  his  spear, 
ascended  the  bank  amidst  shouts  of  triumph,  and  bid 
all  his  guests  and  neighbours  to  luncheon,  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  spread  on  the  river  bank  close  to 
Mitton  bridge. 

Thither  the  gay  party  of  horse  and  footmen  sped, 
and  found  an  ample  luncheon  sent  from  Whalley  and 
Mitton  laid  out  for  a  picnic  upon  the  sward.  Mabel 
with  some  difficulty  led  her  father  to  the  inn  to 
change  his  dress,  he  protesting  all  the  way  that 
generals  were  not  subject  in  the  field  even  to  the 
tyranny  of  queens. 

"  An  exception,"  said  Mabel,  "  always  being  made 
in  the  favour  of  fairies." 

"True,"  answered  Sir  Guy;  "but  resisted  by 
experience." 
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"  Up  to  the  age  of  fifty,"  replied  Mabel. 

"  When  dotage  yields,"  gaily  returned  her  father ; 
and  kissing  his  daughter  on  the  cheek,  entered  the 
inn,  where  he  found  his  valet  with  a  change  of  dress 
cautiously  provided  by  her. 

Mabel  awaited  her  father's  return,  and  then  told  him 
that  she  had  arranged  with  Lord  Salmesbury,  whom 
Sir  Guy  had  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Scars- 
dale,  that  he  and  Miss  Wilmslow  should  return  with 
her  from  Whalley  after  luncheon,  leaving  her  father 
and  Lord  Pendleborough  to  ride  home,  if  not  too 
much  fatigued  with  the  day's  sport,  or  to  follow  them 
in  a  hired  carriage  in  the  evening. 

(f  Well,  Mab,  I  am  fresh  as  a  lark.  Pendle- 
borough and  I  will  pursue  the  sport  to  Clitheroe,  if 
we  find  more  otters,  and  then  mount  our  fresh  hacks 
and  ride  over  the  Nick  of  Pendle  before  dusk." 

fe  Promise  me,  dear  father,  not  to  enter  the  water 
again,  if  you  determine  to  ride  over  the  hill." 

"That's  fair,"  said  Sir  Guy;  "a  bargain,  my 
girl.  I  will  keep  my  old  bones  out  of  the  river  this 
afternoon." 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Mabel.  "  Ever  gay,  my 
father,  but  ever  wise,  remember,  that  my  heart  and 
hopes  are  all  centred  in  your  dear  life.  Be  prudent 
to-day." 

"  My  daughter,  the  suggestions  of  your  affection 
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are  a  law  to  your  father.  I  will  put  a  rein  upon  this 
eager  instinct  of  my  youth.  Pendleborough  and  I 
will  ride  to  Burnley,  and  thence  home  in  some 
carriage.  Let  your  servant  order  horses  for  us 
there." 

The  picnic  on  the  grass  below  Little  Mitton  Hall 
was  meanwhile  proceeding  gaily,  and  when  Sir  Guy 
approached  with  his  daughter  he  received  a  loud 
welcome  and  hearty  congratulation  from  his  neigh- 
bours and  their  tenantry  on  the  good  morning's, 
sport. 

Mabel  busied  herself  with  the  duties  of  hostess 
with  a  queenlike  grace,  and  won  the  admiration  of 
all  by  her  surpassing  beauty,  dignity,  and  gentleness. 
She  had  a  consciousness  for  the  first  time  that  she 
was  watched  by  eyes  whose  vigilance  was  the  dawn 
of  a  lifelong  devotion,  if  she  encouraged  their 
prayers,  and  that  she  held  in  her  hand  the  destiny  of 
the  chief  of  a  long  line,  vast  possessions,  and  as  wide 
responsibilities ;  of  a  pure  and  noble  man.  But  she 
had  to  answer  the  question,  could  she  give  her 
assent  with  the  devotion  which,  while  it  absorbed 
every  part  of  her  being,  was  in  harmony  with  her 
highest  aspirations — reconciling  earth  with  heaven! 
The  thrilling  power  of  this  hidden  consciousness  gave 
an  unusual  softness  to  her  bearing :  she  was  beyond 
her  wonted  grace  attentive  to  the  ladies  introduced 
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to  her  during  the  day;  and  when  she  took  horse 
with  Lord  Salmesbury  and  Miss  Wilmslow  to  ride  to 
Whalley  there  was  a  general  murmur  of  admiration 
at  this  rare  combination  of  beauty  and  high  intelli- 
gence with  conscious  dignity. 

Lord  Pendleborough  kept  his  promise,  and  in- 
truded not  at  all  on  the  queen  of  his  heart  and  being. 
None  might  divine  from  his  bearing  that  during  that 
morning  he  had  played  his  last  stake  in  life,  for  it 
was  a  part  of  his  manly  nature  not  merely  to  count 
the  cost  and  be  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  his  decisions, 
but  even  to  meet  sudden  emergencies  with  a  calm 
dignity  of  bearing  which  hid  the  emotion  that  he 
might  feel. 

After  luncheon  the  ladies  of  the  party  followed 
Miss  Scarsdale's  example,  and  group  after  group 
drew  off  from  the  hunt,  and  returned  homewards 
discussing  the  events  of  the  morning.  Sir  Guy 
Scarsdale  and  Lord  Pendleborough  followed  the 
chase  beyond  Mitton  to  Clitheroe,  and  before  four 
o'clock  two  more  young  otters  had  been  killed.  The 
party  had  then  dwindled  to  a  few  determined  sports- 
men, and  at  Clitheroe  they  mounted  their  hackneys, 
and,  bidding  their  friends  adieu,  rode  rapidly  up  the 
slope  of  Pendle  to  reach  the  Nick  ere  the  sun  set  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Kibble. 

They  reached  the  summit  after  a  rapid  ride  in  time 
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to  turn  and  see  the  whole  broad  mouth  of  the  Ribble 
on  the  horizon  like  a  flood  of  light  in  the  level  rays 
of  the  setting  sun.  Longridge  Fell  and  Bowland 
Forest,  with  its  hills  of  Bleasedale  Moor  and  Wad- 
dington  Fell,  were  cast  into  shadow,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Ribble,  with  the  broken  keep  of  Clitheroe 
Castle  on  its  steep  of  rock,  lay  far  beneath  them 
glooming  as  the  sun  sank,  but  still  bathed  in  the 
yellow  radiance  of  its  last  rays. 

Turning  to  the  south  and  east,  the  valley  of 
Sabden,  on  the  other  slope  of  Pendle,  lay  in  an 
evening  gloom,  soon  to  thicken  into  twilight ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  that  indentation  rose  the  steep 
heights  of  Read  and  Padiham ;  beyond  them  lay  the 
valley  of  the  Calder,  Ightonhill,  the  ridge  of  the 
scarp  of  Hamilton,  with  its  head  like  a  tumulus — then 
Boulsworth ;  the  Worsthorne  and  Todmorden  Moors 
in  the  distance  beyond  Burnley,  whose  smoke  hung 
over  it  like  a  cloud. 

The  horses  had  been  sharply  pressed  to  overtake 
this  glance  at  the  setting  sun ;  and  after  gazing  at  it 
for  some  time  they  turned  to  pursue  their  rough 
mountain  road  down  the  abrupt  descent  into  the 
narrow  valley  of  Sabden.  Here,  then,  Lord  Pendle- 
borough  could  open  a  conversation,  which  their  rapid 
ascent  of  the  hill  had  prevented. 

"  You  have  so  long  treated  me,  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale, 
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as  a  son,  that  I  feel  less  embarrassment  than  I 
might  otherwise  do  in  putting  your  kindness  to  the 
severest  test." 

"  My  dear  Pendleborough,  if  I  had  not  a  soldier's 
confidence  that  we  know  each  other  as  well  as  even 
the  intimate  relationship  of  father  and  son  would 
imply,  you  would  alarm  me." 

"  And  with  reason,  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale,  for  I  have 
deliberately  resolved  to  stake  my  whole  fortune  and 
fate  in  life  on  the  decision  of  yourself  and  your 
daughter  that  I  am  worthy  to  be  your  son." 

"I  shall  deal  with  you,  Pendleborough,  with  a 
soldier's  frankness.  You  are  a  man  very  much  after 
my  mould,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  I  expect  the  higher 
qualities  of  our  being  to  ripen  in  you.  I  am  ready 
.to  act  on  this  assumption  with  unwavering  con- 
fidence. But  I  need  not  tell  you  my  daughter  has  a 
character  of  such  rare  temper  that  she  will  take 
counsel  solely  from  her  own  conscience.  She  knows 
how  far  you  have  my  good-will,  for,  as  you  say, 
you  have  treated  me  with  a  filial  deference  which  I 
have  accepted.  If  you  would  win  her,  do  justice  to 
yourself  by  worthy  acts,  and  I  do  not  despair  for 
you." 

"Your  answer  is  more  than  I  had  a  right  to 
expect,  Sir  Guy :  and  I  am  grateful  for  it,  as  a  son 
ought  to  be  for  the  loving  admonition  of  his  father. 
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My  conscience  is  now  at  rest,  that  as  soon  as  I  had 
determined  finally  on  my  course  in  life,  you,  as  the 
person  most  interested  in  the  issue,  knew  it  without 
delay  or  disguise." 


34—2 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

COLONEL  VAVASOUR'S  BIRTHDAY.— THE  TENANTS' 
AND  COLLIERS'  SUPPER  AT  ASSHETON  MANOR. 

"  T'  SUN  'LL  be  up  at  top  o'  Blackstone  Edge  i'  an 
hour,  an'  we'n  nobbut  (only)  cleared  t'  one  hafe  o' 
one  mough  (haystack  in  barn)  ;  oi  promised  parson 
ut  we'dn  hae  this  mough  eawt  by  skrike  o'  day." 

"  Never  thae  fear,  Robin  o  owd  Ned's,  thae'st  see 
as  we'n  let  dayleet  (daylight)  through  t'  meawse 
(mouse)  holes  fro'  th'  eaves  daun  to  th'  floore  afore 
t'  sun  dar  show  it  yed  (its  head)  o'er  Robin 
Hood  Seat." 

"  T'eer's  moore  rooam  fur  wartching  (working) 
here  nur  in  a  coal  seam  hafe  a  yard  hee  (high),  thae 
sees,  Robin." 

"  An'  a  mough  o'  hay's  as  soft  i'  moi  arms  as  moi 
owd  wench.  F  thae'll  nobbut  (only)  gie  us  drink 
enough  we'n  carry  t'  barn  to  th'  top  o'  Know  Hill 
afore  neet  (night),  Robin  o'  owd  Ned's." 

"  Thae  sees,  Robin,  thae's  never  had  nowt  to  do 
wi'  a  gang  o'  collier  lads  afore.  What  t'  farreps,  mon, 
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dost  gaum  (suppose)  as  chaps  as  tears  t'  guts  eawt  o' 
th'  eairth,  arn  nobbut  a  set  a  gaumrils  (dullards)  an* 
neatrils  (idiots),  loike  fellies  as  scrat  (scratch)  holes 
for  praties  (potatoes)  loike  rattons,  an'  niver  crooks 
their  backs  bur  t'  meauw  (mow)  gress,  or  t'  may 
(make)  a  doike.  Thae  be  far." 

"  Woi,  Robin,  an'  thae'll  set  Goiles  and  his  sheep 
lads,  an'  o  t'  team  men  (horse  drivers),  an'  ploomen, 
an'  drainers  on  t'  other  mough — mon  for  mon,  we'n 
thrash  'em  o  afore  baggin  (eating)  time ;  we'n  stack 
t'  mough  i'  th'  fowd  (homestead),  an'  gie  'em  hafe  an 
hour  t'  fettle  (arrange)  theyrn." 

"  Well,  lads,  yo  wartchn  (working)  wi'  a  will,  that 
nobody  con  deny.  We  hannot  t'  cornel  oft  here — 
an'  niver  of  his  birthday  sin'  he  wur  a  little  chap — 
an'  every  pretty  wench  i'  Scarsdale's  bid  to  sup  here 
to-neet  (to-night),  an'  to  daunce  while  morn,  an'  if 
that  winnot  stir  t'  blood  of  a  Lancashire  lad,  he  mun 
be  in  his  woindin'  sheet." 

(e  Weel  said,  Dickon  o'  owd  Sal's,  boi  t'  loan  soide, 
liae  leets  as  (how  does  it  happen  that)  wi'  o  thoi 
dauncing  thae  an'  Betty  o'  t'  Brookbridge  keeps 
company  beawt  axing?  (without  being  asked  in 
church.)" 

"  Better  so,  thae  neatril  (idiot),  nur  be  axed  three 
toimes  boi  t'  parson,  an'  then  run  off  fleyed  (affrighted) 
loike  a  heaund  ketched  poaching." 
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"  Nae,  Jem  o'  Moudiwarp  Bunk,  drop  it  (cease^ 
Dickon  con  boite  and  feyght  (bite  and  fight), 
if  Betty'd  hae  nowt  (nothing)  to  do  wi'  thee,  thae 
sees  Dickon's  getten  two  owd  folk  to  tent  (take 
care  of),  and  Betty's  her  gronny  (grandmother) 
whoam  (at  home).  Hoo'd  ne'er  hae  been  axed, 
thae  sees,  bur  Dickon  wur  shoi  i'  commin'  forrud 
(forward)." 

"Nae,  Jem,  o'  th'  cornel's  birthday,  oi'll  nother 
bicker  nur  feyght,  an'  iv  thae  loikes  thae'st  daunce 
wi'  Betty  to-neet,  so  thae'll  shake  bonds  nae." 

"  Hoo's  a  bonny  wench,  Dickon,  an'  its  hard  to 
gie  her  up,  bur  wot  owd  Jerry  o'  t'  Trows  says  is  o 
reet  (right).  We'n  may  (make)  it  up  for  good  an'  o. 
Thae'rt  a  good  lad  t'  th'  owd  folk,  an'  hoo's  a  good 
wench  to  her  gronny.  Oi'll  daunce  wi'  her,  Dickon, 
wi'  thoi  leave,  an'  for  t'  cornel's  sake  we'n  bear  no 
malice,  thae  sees." 

ee  An'  oi'll  sing  when  thae'rt  wed  to  Naunce  o' t' 
nook  i'  owd  Roger  fowld." 

"  Eh,  owd  Jerry  o'  t'  Trows,  bur  thae'st  sing  to- 
neet  as  heawt  leets  (whatever  happens)." 

"  Sing !  that  will  oi,  an'  daunce  too,  an'  oi  whope 
(hope)  to  sing  an'  daunce  at  my  granchoilt's  weddin' 
afore  lung." 

"  Nay  be  far  I  *  that  caps  o  (overtops  everything)  ! 
*  Literally,  Nay,  be  far  away — meaning,  how  unexpected. 
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is  yon  pretty  wench  o'  thy  lad  Bill,  at  Gannow, 
axed?" 

"Axed!  yoi,  an'  hoo'll  be  wed  in  a  fortneet  i' 
th'  morn  to  Reuben  t'  huntsman's  son  at  th'  Ho' 
(the  hall)." 

ee  Nae,  chaps,  this  rook  (heap)  i'  th'  nook  mun  be 
eawt  o'  th'  barn  i'  foive  minutes,  for  bi'  th'  mon  yon'st 
sun  wi'  his  gowden  yure  welly  (golden  hair  nearly) 
peeping  o'er  top  o'  Blackstone  Edge." 

At  this  summons  forty  collier  lads  and  men  rushed 
at  a  great  heap  of  hay,  still  lying  in  a  corner  of  the 
barn  at  the  Assheton  Manor  farm,  and  carried  it 
forth,  just  before  the  sun  rose,  in  huge  bundles 
grasped  in  their  arms,  to  a  stack,  which  about  twenty 
others  were,  under  the  guidance  of  some  farming- 
men,  constructing  in  the  farmyard  of  "Assheton 
Fold."  The  forty  men  then  rushed  back  to  the  barn, 
and,  lifting  Robin  o'  owd  Ned's  from  the  ground 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  two  of  the  most  stalwart  of 
the  gang,  they  paraded  the  fold  in  a  mock  triumph. 
This  feat  accomplished,  amidst  loud  shouts  they  re- 
turned to  the  barn  to  take  a  hearty  breakfast  of 
porridge  and  ale,  which  was  brought  to  them  from 
the  farmhouse. 

Sixty  or  eighty  men  stretched  themselves  on  the 
floor  of  the  barn,  from  which  they  had  removed  one 
of  the  stacks  of  hay,  called  "moughs,"  to  partake 
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the  breakfast  of  the  country,  ale  being  substituted 
for  milk  in  this  case.  Sally  Parkinson,  with  half 
a  dozen  farming-men,  their  wives  and  daughters, 
bustled  into  the  barn,  bearing  immense  brown  mugs 
full  of  oatmeal  porridge — a  basin  for  each  man — 
great  jugs  of  ale,  or  of  new  milk,  for  those  who 
preferred  it.  Amidst  a  universal  bantering  and 
good-humoured  cross-fire  of  jokes,  the  chief  theme 
of  which  was  the  exaltation  of  the  colliers  above 
all  farming-men,  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  even 
employers,  Sally  hurried,  sharply  directed  her  atten- 
dants, and,  at  the  same  time,  cleverly  arranged 
everything ;  so  that  the  party  of  rude,  hungry  men 
might,  at  their  ease  on  the  floor,  make  a  hearty  meal. 

Immediately  on  the  vicar's  return  to  Assheton, 
he  had  set  on  foot  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  Colonel  Vavasour  at  the  Manor-house.  This  ac- 
complished, his  ward  safely  settled  in  his  ancestral 
home,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Mr.  Hollingsworth 
that  the  next  day  was  Colonel  Vavasour's  birthday. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  procure  their  landlord's 
sanction  to  a  supper  and  ball  in  the  great  barn  of 
Assheton  farm,  to  the  colliers,  quarry  men,  and  farm- 
servants  of  the  manor,  while  the  chief  tenantry  were 
entertained  in  the  great  kitchen-hall  of  the  home 
farm. 

The  barn,  however,  which  was  an  immense  stone 
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building,  was  filled  to  the  roof  with  hay,  except 
the  central  passage  between  the  ample  folding-doors. 
The  colliers,  quarrymen,  and  farm-servants,  there- 
fore, received  notice  overnight  that  they  must  as- 
semble at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  clear  the 
barn  for  the  festivities  of  the  ensuing  day.  The 
Teniers-like  picture  with  which  we  opened  this 
chapter  showed  them,  after  some  hours'  work, 
carrying  the  remnants  of  one  huge  mass  of  hay 
to  a  new  stack  in  the  farmyard. 

During  their  rest  on  the  barn  floor,  an  ample 
breakfast  had  been  consumed,  amidst  continual  mer- 
riment, while  Sally  Parkinson  stood  in  the  centre, 
with  skinny  arms  akimbo,  directing  her  maidens 
with  a  shrill  voice.  Then  up  sprang  the  whole  force 
of  hardy  men,  as  though  instinct  with  one  will,  and, 
placing  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  farm- 
servants,  separated  into  two  gangs,  one  of  which,  in 
like  manner,  before  noon  removed  a  much  larger 
mass  of  hay  from  the  other  end  of  the  barn,  and 
heaped  it  in  a  vast  stack  in  the  yard. 

"When  the  hay  was  all  thus  removed,  and  the 
light  let  into  the  barn,  both  through  the  opened 
folding-doors  and  through  the  round  holes  in  either 
gable,  the  interior  had  an  imposing  effect.  The 
great  sloping  roof  was  on  either  side  supported  by 
curved  spandrils,  which  sprang  from  the  top  of  square 
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oaken  pillars,  resting  on  massive  stone  pedestals  three 
or  four  feet  high.  This  arrangement  resembled  that 
of  the  nave  of  a  great  church,  with  a  clerestory 
supported  on  pillars,  and  with  aisles  on  either  side 
The  aisles,  in  this  case,  contained  the  stalls  of 
cows.  The  open  roof,  with  its  bold  span  and  great 
ribs,  had  an  imposing  effect.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
terior was  rapidly  swept  or  washed,  the  beams  of 
the  roof  cleared  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  soon  after 
noon  the  whole  mass  of  wearied  men,  having  taken 
another  meal  of  cheese  and  ale,  dispersed  to  their 
homes  to  rest  until  the  evening. 

They  were  succeeded  by  the  gardeners  from  Scars- 
dale,  from  Assheton  Manor,  and  from  the  vicarage, 
who  came  to  decorate  the  barn  with  laurel,  holly, 
and  flowers — to  hang  banners,  wreaths,  and  lamps ; 
and  by  the  carpenters,  who  had  to  erect  an  orchestra 
for  the  band,  and  tables  for  the  supper. 

Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  cheerfully  obeyed  the  summons 
of  the  vicar,  to  bring  his  guests  to  witness  the  festivi- 
ties with  which  the  occurrence  of  Colonel  Vavasour's 
birthday,  immediately  after  his  return  to  Assheton, 
was  to  be  celebrated.  Sir  Guy  well  knew  with  what 
care  the  vicar  had  kept  alive  in  the  minds  of  the 
tenantry  and  dependants  of  the  manor  the  hereditary 
homage  to  the  Vavasour  family.  A  suspicion  lurked 
in  the  homesteads  and  cottages,  that  the  chanties 
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which  Miss  Hollingsworth  so  piously  distributed  in 
the  colonel's  name,  were  hallowed  by  a  double  self- 
devotion  in  their  fair  ministant.  Only  vague  rumours 
reached  them  of  their  landlord's  career.  He  lived 
in  foreign  courts,  among  great  people;  had  caught 
some  of  their  reckless  habits ;  spent  too  much  money : 
would  that  he  were  more  among  his  own  folk,  who 
reverenced  his  ancient  name  !  Beyond  this  little  was 
said.  If  any  one  hinted  that  the  vicar  wras  displeased 
with  his  ward,  his  own  conduct  seemed  to  belie  it, 
for  every  improvement,  every  act  of  generous  help, 
was  done  in  Colonel  Vavasour's  name,  and  the  vicar 
read  to  the  recipients  extracts  from  their  landlord's 
letters,  sanctioning  all.  Vavasour,  therefore,  was 
popular  in  his  paternal  estate,  and  to  welcome  him 
back,  though  too  feeble  to  appear  among  them,  was 
a  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  the  dwellers  on  Assheton 
Manor. 

All  this  Sir  Guy  well  knew.  He  had  made  his 
daughter,  with  the  vicar's  permission,  acquainted 
with  the  severe  trials  of  Helen's  youth  and  the 
prayerful  trustfulness  with  which  she  had  confided 
herself  to  the  Unseen  Power.  To  aid  the  vicar  in 
his  righteous  administration  of  his  trust,  Sir  Guy 
at  once  resolved  to  obey  the  summons  to  the  birth- 
day supper,  and  carry  such  of  his  guests  with  him 
as  were  disposed  to  go. 
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At  dusk  the  Scarsdale  band  assembled  about  a 
mile  down  the  clough:  the  miners'  and  quarriers' 
lodges  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
decorated  with  their  badges  of  office,  fell  into  rank 
with  their  banners ;  the  choral  singers  who  practised 
twice  a  week  in  the  vicar's  Sunday-school  room 
formed  another  group ;  and  behind  them  a  long 
straggling  procession  of  the  families  of  the  tenants, 
farm-servants,  and  mine  and  quarry  men  followed, 
treading  for  the  most  part  in  step  to  the  music  of 
the  band,  which  played  a  spirit-stirring  march.  In 
this  order  the  living  throng  wound  up  Scarsdale, 
climbed  the  tortuous  road  to  the  Manor  farmhouse, 
and  entered  the  lighted  and  decorated  barn  at  night- 
fall amidst  a  bray  of  brass  instruments,  which  made 
a  deafening  din,  till  three  hundred  people  had  seated 
themselves  at  the  tables  with  which  the  floor  of  the 
barn  was  covered. 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  all  gazed 
with  delight  on  the  floral  devices,  wreaths,  arches, 
and  mottoes  with  which  the  interior  had  been  adorned. 
From  the  top  of  each  oaken  pillar  a  spangled  banner, 
painted  with  the  Vavasour  or  Scarsdale  arms  hung 
over  the  feast.  Wreaths  of  laurel  and  flowers  were 
festooned  across  the  gables,  and  immense  central 
devices  painted  on  calico  were  stretched  on  these 
walls,  while  the  space  between  each  oaken  pillar 
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was  spanned  by  an  arch  of  evergreen,  capped  with 
a  crown  of  flowers. 

Presently  the  vicar  entered  leading  Miss  Scars- 
dale,  and  followed  by  Sir  Guy  with  Miss  Wilmslow, 
and  by  Lord  Pendleborough,  and  Lord  Salmesbury, 
and  Miss  Hollingsworth.  The  vicar  had  scarcely 
reached  his  chair  in  the  centre  of  a  platform,  raised 
as  a  dais  a  foot  from  the  floor,  at  the  head  of  the 
hall,  ere  the  choral  singers  broke  forth  with  "  God 
save  the  King :  "  at  the  end  of  each  verse  the  band 
brayed  forth  the  chorus  from  the  end  of  the  hall 
opposite  the  dais,  and  the  entire  three  hundred 
guests  sang  with  a  vigour  and  precision  known  only 
in  these  northern  wilds  until  every  rafter  of  the  roof 
reverberated  the  loyal  acclaim  for  law  and  liberty, 
of  which  an  English  king  is  the  living  impersonation. 

The  vicar,  in  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  then  said 
grace,  and  gave  a  benediction  in  a  solemn  manner 
with  outstretched  hands.  As  he  sat  down  the  chorus 
sang  amidst  a  general  silence,  ff  Non  nobis  domine," 
and  there  was  again  a  slight  pause. 

This  was  broken  by  a  procession  of  maids  and 
serving  men  directed  by  Sally  Parkinson,  who  brought 
from  the  adjacent  steam-room  dishes  of  meat  and 
vegetables  smoking  hot,  and  placed  them  at  intervals 
among  the  array  of  cold  viands.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  clatter  of  knives  and  folks,  and  the  merry  hum 
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of  voices  broken  by  outbursts  of  merriment,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  decorous  order,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
one  of  movement,  bustle,  and  sound. 

The  vicar  had  great  breadth  of  sympathy  with 
the  people.  There  was  none  of  the  narrowness  of 
Puritanism  in  his  creed.  In  their  amusements  he 
sought  to  discern  what  might  be  turned  to  good 
account,  rather  than  to  place  them  under  anathema 
because  of  their  liability  to  abuse.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room,  therefore,  he  had  directed  the  carpenters 
to  erect  a  firm,  thickly-boarded  stage,  for  single-step 
dancing,  and  round  this  he  had  placed  some  of  the 
best  festive  singers,  having  settled  privately  with 
each  the  ditty  he  was  to  sing.  The  stage  served  as 
a  square  central  table  during  the  dinner,  and  none 
were  in  the  secret  but  the  vicar  and  his  allies.  The 
merriment  of  the  feast  swelled  continually  into  a 
louder  chorus ;  the  band  at  intervals  brayed  forth  a 
rude  squall  of  sound,  which  struggled  with  the  storm. 
At  length  the  omnivorous  appetite  could  do  no  more. 
A  time  of  reflection  arrives  even  to  colliers,  quarry- 
men,  and  boa-constrictors.  Sally  Parkinson  in  vain 
reproached  them  with  the  fragments  of  pasties,  the 
remnants  of  haunches  of  mutton  and  rounds  of  beef, 
and  still  more  shrilly  with  the  huge  hams  and  legs 
of  veal  remaining  unconsumed. 

"  Eh !  owd  Jerry  o'  Trows,  art  not  fleyed  as  there'n 
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be  no  moor  men  i'  th'  moors,   fro'  Know  Hill  to 
Blackstone  Edge,  if  tey  clem  theirsels  i'  thisn?" 

"They'rn  fearfu'  fau'n  off  i'  moi  toime,  Mistress 
Parkinson,  fur  sure.  Oi  seed  owd  Bob  o'  Grisle- 
hurst  ate  a  leg  o'  mutton  at  one  male,  an'  he  slept  as 
if  he  ne'er  wakken  for  forty-eight  heawrs  at  after." 

"Bur  if  yo'n  tae  me  on  booard  at  t'  Ho'  fearm 
till  Lady-day  at  foive  shillin'  a  week,  missus,  oi  think 
it  ud  mend  me,  for  yo'  seen  oi  han  bur  a  wake 
stomach,  and  yo'dn  may  to'ne  hafe  by  t'other  eawt 
on  me." 

This  occasioned  a  loud  burst  of  merriment,  for  it 
was  spoken  by  a  burly  quarryman,  who  had  rivalled 
Bob  of  Grislehurst's  feat  during  the  evening.  Sally 
was  not,  however,  to  be  disconcerted. 

"Oi  tell  thee  what.  Keythur  nur  see  thee  go 
spark  out  in  a  decloine,  oi'll  may  thee  whey  an' 
waater  gruel  for  charity ;  an'  if  thot  winnot  fit  thee, 
eawr  she-ass  has  just  foaled,  an'  thae  'st  may  thi 
baggin  of  ass's  milk  and  babby  thumbs,  woile  thae 
gets  reawnd,  and  con  ate  like  a  Christian,  let  alone 
a  quarrymon." 

A  louder  uproar  followed  Sally's  speech. 

The  vicar  rose  as  soon  as  the  viands  were  cleared 
away,  and  the  tables  covered  with  nuts,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  all  the  garden  fruit  of  the  season 
available  from  Assheton  and  Scarsdale.  He  solemnly 
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returned  thanks  in  a  sonorous  voice,  amidst  deep 
silence,  and  uttered  another  prayerful  benediction. 

The  choir  soon  after  sang  "  Rule,  Britannia,"  in  the 
chorus  of  which  the  band  joined,  and  a  river  of 
sound  swelled  from  the  whole  feast,  which  seemed 
to  throw  a  national  defiance  to  all  who  should  dis- 
pute the  claim  of  England  to  be  the  traditional  keeper 
of  the  peace  of  the  seas,  after  centuries  of  contest  to 
establish  her  power.  Then  followed  a  series  of  loyal 
toasts,  on  each  of  which  the  vicar  said  a  few  em- 
phatic and  heart-stirring  words,  followed  by  a 
response  of  cheers.  The  choir  or  the  band  occupied 
part  of  each  interval  with  appropriate  music,  and  the 
tumult  of  festive  voices  welled  up  during  the  rest. 

The  first  incident  which  broke  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  was  "  The  health  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Assheton,"  proposed  by  the  vicar. 

"  Colonel  Vavasour,"  said  the  vicar, tf  has  sent  me 
here  to-night,  to  bid  a  hearty  welcome  in  his  name 
to  the  tenants  and  workmen  of  Assheton  Manor. 
You  and  your  fathers  have  lived  on  this  manor 
for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  Some  households 
can  look  back  to  centuries  of  service  or  tenancy. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  forefathers  helped  the  lord 
of  that  time  to  recover  it  from  the  ancient  forest. 
The  Vavasours  were  always  as  true  as  steel,  as 
brave  as  lions,  as  generous  as  women.  No  man  of 
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the  name  ever  tarnished  his  truth,  his  valour,  or  his 
gentle  blood.  Their  faults  have  been  the  rash  deeds 
of  feud,  war,  youth,  or  passion — faults  repented, 
expiated,  forgiven,  let  us  hope,  by  God,  if  unforgiven 
of  men.  But  they  have  been  a  race  with  an  open 
hand  of  charity  to  the  poor;  who  have  ruled  this 
manor  in  the  kindly  spirit  of  English  gentlemen ; 
whose  tenantry  have  been  a  family,  of  which  the 
lord  has  been  the  head.  Colonel  Vavasour  has  the 
blood  and  qualities  of  his  race.  If  he  be  somewhat 
rash,  and  have  had  the  headlong  impulse  of  youth, 
he  loves  truth  better  than  life;  he  would  give  his 
blood  like  water  for  his  country.  You  know  that  he 
has  directed  me,  as  his  trustee,  to  spend  his  rents  on 
the  restoration  of  his  ancestral  manor.  You  are  all 
happier,  better  off,  since  he  came  of  age." 

Here  the  whole  assembly  of  rude  men  rose,  and  burst 
into  a  wild  cheer,  which  was  renewed  for  some  minutes. 

"  I  thank  Almighty  God,"  continued  the  vicar, 
"  that  on  this  day  I  can  render  an  account  to  you,  to 
the  lord  of  this  ancient  manor,  but  a  more  solemn 
account  to  my  own  conscience  and  to  God,  that,  in 
our  lord's  absence,  I  have  striven,  as  his  steward,  to  do 
justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  so  to  govern  in  his  name 
this  ancient  heritage,  that  the  Vavasour  of  this  day 
may  leave  among  you  as  fair  a  claim  for  your  loyal 
gratitude,  as  any  man  who  ever  bore  the  name." 

VOL.  ii.  35 
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The  scene  which  followed  this  speech  was  most 
heart-stirring.  The  men  leaped  on  to  the  benches, 
the  women  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  all  shouted  as 
though  they  would  break  the  ponderous  roof  by  its 
Vibrations  from  the  ancient  walls;  and  some  time 
elapsed  ere  they  settled  into  quiet  at  their  tables. 

After  the  song  of  the  "Fine  Old  English  Gentle- 
man "  had  been  given  by  the  choir,  with  a  renewal  of 
applause,  Sir  Guy  Scardale  rose,  and  was  welcomed 
by  a  loud  and  continued  cheer.  When  this  had 
subsided,  he  said, — 

"  I  am  come  home  from  the  wars,  my  friends,  to 
learn  the  arts  of  peace.  I  could  have  no  better 
school  than  the  manor  of  Assheton.  I  left  its  pas- 
tures knee  deep  in  rushes,  an  excellent  covert  for 
snipes ;  they  are  all  drained,  green  with  verdure,  and 
firm  to  the  hoofs  of  an  excellent  stock.  The  farm- 
houses were  nearly  in  ruin ;  cold,  damp,  and  desolate ; 
they  are  rebuilt.  The  mines  and  quarries  were  neg- 
lected ;  they  have  been  explored,  worked,  and  with 
their  profits,  your  comfortable  cottages  have  been 
reared ;  garden  plots  surround  them,  and  you  have 
belts  of  plantation  rising  everywhere  to  shelter  the 
gardens  and  farms.  You  will  rejoice,  too,  that  the 
ancient  manor-house  has  been  restored  in  the  oldest 
style,  and  that  the  lord  of  this  manor  returns  to  a 
prosperous  estate,  and  a  home  worthy  of  his  name. 
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The  vicar,  who  represents  in  his  own  family  a 
remote  descent,  has  been  to  Colonel  Vavasour  a 
faithful  guardian  of  his  youth,  a  wise  counsellor  of 
his  manhood,  a  just  steward ;  I  therefore  give  you, 
6  The  vicar  of  Assheton,  the  steward  of  the  manor.'" 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  Wesleyan  teach- 
ing in  the  manors  of  Assheton  and  Scarsdale,  and 
the  existence  of  an  old  Independent  congregation,  the 
vicar,  by  the  breadth  of  his  principles,  the  humanity 
of  his  character,  and  the  combined  dignity  and  affa- 
bility with  which  he  exercised  the  double  function 
alluded  to  in  the  toast,  was  popular,  though  he  was 
a  strict  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  manor,  and 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  Church..  The  few  just 
and  soldierlike  words  with  which  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale 
introduced  the  toast  met,  therefore,  a  hearty  response. 
The  whole  party  rose,  giving  a  loud  shout  of 
applause. 

The  vicar,  in  reply,  thanked  them  briefly,  and 
claimed  his  right  to  call  on  "  Robin  the  Bunksmon  o' 
th'  Spa  Clough  Pit,"  for  a  song.  This  proposal  was 
welcomed  with  universal  glee.  Robin,  who  was  one 
of  the  party  sitting  at  the  square  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  forthwith  rose,  and  sang,  in  a  clear  tenor 
voice,  the  following  song  of  the  Rochdale  Rush- 
bearing,  all  the  assembly  joining  in  the  familiar 
chorus : — 
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"  Castleton  an'  Hurstwood's  corain', 

Oakenrod  and  Martin-mere, 
Whitworth,  Failinge,  Spotland's  comin', 

Grislehurst  an'  Scarsdale's  here. 
Milnrow,  Buersil  lads  is  deaun, 

Sma'  bridge  an'  Littleborough; 

Todmorden  an'  Waardle's  beaund, 

Mearchin'  Ratchda'  thorough. 

Tira,  lira,  lira, 

Mearchin'  Ratchda'  thorough. 

"  Deaun  Yorkshire  Street,  t'  butts,  an' t'  bridge, 

An'  upbroo'  to  church-steel, 
Send  a  din  to  Blackstone  Edge, 

The  church  teauwr's  merry  peel. 
Bonds,  an'  sheauwts,  an'  trompets  bray, 

Deaun  the  church-steps  hurra, 
For  the  Rush-carts  coom  to-day, 
Mearchin'  Ratchda'  thorough. 

Tira,  lira,  lira, 

Mearchin'  Ratchda'  thorough. 

"  Wavers,  moiners,  men  fro' t'  farm, 

The  loom  an'  pick  forsaken; 
Wi'  woives  an'  sweethearts,  arm  in  arm, 

Han  t'  road  to  Ratchda'  taken. 
The  bells,  they  seyn,  fro'  hill  to  dale, 

Fro'  Knowl  to  Littleborough, 
'  The  Rush-carts  coom  fro'  every  vale, 
Are  mearchin'  Ratchda'  thorough.' 
Tira,  lira,  lira, 
Mearchin'  Ratchda'  thorough. 

"  We'n  may  owd  England  merry  yet, 

P  th'  ho'  an'  cottage  ingle; 
We  ne'er  owd  customs  con  forget, 
If  t'  looms  win  nobbut  jingle. 
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Gie  us  a  crust,  a  gill,  a  bed, 
A  shuttle,  pick,  or  furrow; 
This  stark  reet  hond  shall  do  the  rest, 
Mearchin'  Ratchda'  thorough. 

Tira,  lira,  lira, 

Mearchin'  Ratchda'  thoroug  h. 

"  An'  if  yo  waiint  a  mon  to  feyght, 

Fro'  France  to  Hinduston, 
For  pluck  an'  sinew,  weight  for  weight, 

Oi'll  back  a  Ratchda'  mon. 
No  arms  is  loike  the  arms  as  weaves, 

Or  moines,  or  delves  the  furrow, 
So  don  yore  ribbins  on  yore  sleaves, 
Mearchin'  Ratchda'  thorough. 

Tira,  lira,  lira, 

Mearchin'  Ratchda'  thorough." 

The  song  ended  in  an  enthusiastic  repetition  of 
the  chorus  to  the  third  time,  followed  by  a  loud 
clapping  of  hands.  Ere  this,  some  violin  and  clario- 
net players,  and  a  cornet-a-piston,  had  arranged 
themselves  opposite  the  square  stage,  and  on  to  this 
sprang  the  Cock  of  Rossendale,  now  attired  as  one  of 
Sir  Guy  Scarsdale's  keepers.  He  was  still  pale,  but 
as  the  best  single-step  dancer  in  the  dale  or  forest, 
and  as  a  public  sign  of  his  recognition  by  Sir  Guy 
and  the  vicar,  he  had  been  selected  by  Mr.  Hollings- 
worth  to  open  these  characteristic  feats.  The  music 
played  a  rapid  Scotch  air,  with  marked  accentuation 
and  sudden  changes  of  expression.  The  merit  of  the 
dance  consisted  in  the  variety  of  the  steps  which 
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passed  through  constant  changes,  and  in  the  precision 
with  which  not  the  time  merely,  but  even  the  notes 
were  marked  by  the  foot  on  the  stage.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  toe,  the  heel,  the  "  flat "  of  the  foot,  or 
its  side,  were  used  to  produce  a  sound  as  castanets 
are  in  the  hand,  and  the  more  rapidly  this  could  be 
done,  with  expression  suited  to  the  music,  the  greater 
was  accounted  the  skill  of  the  dancer.  The  effect 
was  uncouth  and  fantastic  ;  but  it  required  an  art  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Spanish  dancer  with  his  cas- 
tanets, though  ruder  and  less  graceful  in  its  forms. 
The  Cock  of  Rossendale  was  welcomed  with  an  exult- 
ing scream,  which  at  successive  crises  of  his  perform- 
ance drowned  the  music;  and  when  after  a  brief 
dance,  he  leaped  at  one  bound  from  the  stage,  burst 
forth  in  an  uproar  of  applause. 

One  or  two  other  dancers  succeeded,  but  though 
their  reception  was  hearty,  it  was  languid  compared 
with  the  vigorous  outburst  which  showed  how  deep  in 
the  heart  of  these  dale  and  forest  men  lay  the  love 
of  that  physical  energy,  skill,  and  daring  of  which 
the  Cock  of  Rossendale  was  the  flower. 

Then  rose  near  the  central  stage  a  weather-beaten 
man,  past  the  middle  age,  with  snow-white  hair,  and 
a  modest,  reverent  demeanor.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
sergeant's  uniform,  and  wore  medals  and  clasps  on 
his  breast.  He  stood  patiently  till  the  whole  assem- 
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bly  was   still.     Then  turning  calmly  to  the  vicar, 
he  said, — 

fi  I  ask  the  privilege,  your  worship,  to  tell  my 
story  to  the  tenants  of  Assheton  Manor,  and  to 
propose  a  toast.  I  was  the  servant  of  an  officer  in 
the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore;  he  shared  every 
meal  with  me  in  the  worst  times  of  that  trial  of 
a  soldier's  pluck.  I  was  shot  through  the  neck  in  the 
streets  of  Corunna,  and  my  captain  carried  me  out 
of  the  town  on  his  back.  We  were  at  Busaco  ;  and 
there,  when  a  ball  crushed  my  foot,  my  captain  saw 
me  taken  out  of  the  fire,  put  me  afterwards  on 
his  own  horse,  and  walked  by  my  side  during  the 
retreat  to  Torres  Vedras.  I  was  made  a  corporal, 
then  a  sergeant,  and  I  again  owed  my  life  to  my 
colonel  at  Salamanca,  who  cut  down  a  lancer, 
when  he  would  have  run  me  through,  as  I  lay 
wounded  on  the  ground.  I  have  since  seen  him 
lead  whole  divisions  to  the  attack.  You  know 
whether  the  country  has  a  good  justice  in  Sir  Guy, 
whether  Scarsdale  has  a  good  landlord ;  but  I,  born 
on  his  estate,  bred  in  his  house,  twice  owed  my 
life  to  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale ;  I  am  too  humble  to  speak 
of  him  as  a  general ;  but  I  may  say,  that  a  braver 
and  more  generous  friend  of  the  common  soldier 
never  lived  than  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale.  Let  us  drink 
his  health." 
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This  simple  tale,  told  in  an  unpretending  manner, 
awoke  the  passion  of  the  feast  like  a  trumpet  call. 
All  rose,  shouting  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale's  name,  and 
burst  into  hurras,  which  lasted  for  some  time. 
When  these  had  subsided,  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  rose. 

"  Stephen  Unsworth  has  not  reminded  you  that 
his  aunt  was  my  nurse,  and  his  father  the  head 
keeper  at  Scarsdale,  nor  that  he  was  the  companion 
of  my  sports  in  otter  hunts  when  I  was  at  home 
from  school  and  college.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
enlisted,  in  order  that  he  might  be  my  servant 
when  I  entered  the  army,  and  never  separated  him- 
self from  my  fortunes.  In  many  a  stormy  bivouac 
has  he  sat  on  the  wintry  side  of  his  master,  to  shelter 
him  from  the  blast.  The  meals  that  we  shared 
were  often  the  produce  of  his  skill  as  a  forager. 
He  was  always  at  my  side  to  prove  what  true  hearts 
beat,  sometimes  under  rude  breasts,  in  the  men  of 
Scarsdale  and  Assheton.  He  thus  kept  alive  in 
me  the  memory  of  home.  In  scenes  of  carnage  and 
horror,  the  fidelity  of  this  true  man  made  me  think 
of  those  in  this  valley,  and  tempered  with  mercy 
the  fierce  triumph  of  the  battle.  Stephen  Unsworth 
won  his  honours  well  by  courage,  endurance,  in- 
telligence, and  fidelity  to  his  chief  and  master.  I 
thank  him  before  you  all  in  the  name  of  the  service ; 
but  now  I  thank  him  for  myself  and  my  family,  for 
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the  proofs  he  has  given  me  of  the  loyal  ties  of  an 
ancient  lineage  with  those  who  have  been  bred  and 
sheltered  under  its  protection." 

Sir  Guy  was  interrupted  by  loud  cheers,  but 
securing  a  pause  by  his  uplifted  hand,  he  said, — 

"  I  have  Mr.  Hollingsworth's  leave  to  propose  a 
toast ;  I  give  you — e  The  old  folk  in  the  Folds  of 
Asshetoii  and  Scarsdale  Manors,'  and  I  call  on  my 
old  friend,  Nathan,  of  Assheton  Manor  Farm,  for 
a  song." 

When  another  rude  burst  of  welcome  had  subsided, 
Nathaniel  Parkinson  stroked  down  his  hair,  and  with 
a  modest  but  self-collected  mien  stood  up  and  sang  as 
follows,  in  a  somewhat  trembling  voice  : — 

"  The  storm  that  mays  eauwr  chimley  reek, 

Is  wild  on  Derpley  Moor; 
The  gusts  that  on  the  casement  "break, 

Flood  all  the  kitchen  floor. 
Eauwr  Reuben  rode  to  Brough  yestreen, 
An'  o'er  yon  moors  the  wind  is  keen ; 
Fro'  Shap  it  roars  to  Bowland  Fell, 
An'  deawn  the  Whaarfe  from  Kettlewell. 

"  He  moight  deaun  t'  Lune  an'  Ribble  roide, 

An'  so  miss  hafe  the  blast ; 
Nur  woile  he  reyched  the  Calder  soide, 

When  Derpley  mun  be  past. 
He'll  wrap  his  maud  across  his  face, 
An'  spur  his  tit  an'  eager  pace; 
O  Christ!  tent  moi  owd  mon  fro'  skaith, 
Or  tak'  us  to  eauwr  Feyther  baith! 
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"  For  we  are  lone — eauwr  childers'  wed, 

"We're  aged,  an'  wait  thoi  will ; 
Sin'  we  were  bairns  together  bred, 
We'n  lived  through  well  an'  ill. 
An'  if  the  Lord  would  grant  moi  prayer, 
He  would  this  neet  moi  owd  mon  spare; 
That  oi  moight  close  his  eyes  mysel' 
An'  then  lig  deaun  an'  wi'  him  dwell." 

Nathaniel  was  much  respected  as  the  principal 
tenant  on  Assheton  Manor,  and  still  more  for  his 
quiet,  unpretending  demeanor  and  guileless  honesty, 
which  provoked  no  jealousy,  though  honoured  with 
the  charge  of  the  manor-house,  its  gardens,  and 
small  park.  He  was  greeted  with  the  kindly  welcome 
of  neighbours,  and  a  rougher  shout  from  the  colliers 
and  quarrymen. 

Then  Barnabas  rose  and  said, — 

ee  Your  worship,  and  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale,  Nathaniel 
o'  th'  Manor  Farm  wishes  you  to  excuse  a  rantypole, 
methody  pedagogue,  if  he  confesses  his  own  weak- 
ness and  that  of  all  the  country  side,  in  a  toast  which 
Nathaniel  is  too  modest  to  give.  All  Assheton  and 
Scarsdale's  bewitched.  For  years  past  there  has 
been  one  witch  in  every  cottage  in  moor  and  dale ; 
so  fair,  so  simple,  and  so  kind  that  men  cannot  say 
they  have  entertained  an  angel  unawares.  But  the 
last  month  we  have  all  been  beside  ourselves,  for 
hill  and  clough  are  haunted  by  two  witches;  one 
we  call  the  '  Rose  of  Lancaster,'  and  the  other,  with 
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the  vicar's  leave,  the  f  Heather-Bell.'  Certain  it  is, 
we  have  two  fairy  queens.  So  without  further  ado 
I  give  you  e  The  Lancashire  Witches ; '  and,  as  I  sing 
nothing  but  psalms  and  hymns,  I  call  on  'Bowel 
Billy  o'  Copthurst '  for  a  song." 

After    the   loud   applause  had  subsided,  "Bowd 
Billy  "  stood  up  and  sang : — 

"  Woe  betoide  the  Evil  Eye 

As  smote  eaur  honest  Jim, 
He  does  nowt  bur  poine  an'  soigh, 

So  what's  amiss  wi'  him. 
Alone  through  clough  an'  moor  he'll  roam, 

As  tho'  he  were  na'  reet; 
An'  oft  he'll  may  the  heath  his  whoam 
Through  all  the  starless  neet. 

Is  it  Meg,  or  is  it  Jenny  ? 
Shall  we  brun  owd  Meg  ? 
Or,  oh  !  wilt  wed  me,  Jenny  ? 

"  Meg's  hooknosed,  toothless,  skinny, 

She's  crook-backed,  hobbling,  shrill, 
What  gowden  hair  has  Jenny, 

Sweet  rose  of  Pendle  hill. 
Her  step  is  like  a  roe's  that  floies, 

Up  Sabden's  sharpest  pitch, 
But  beware  her  fatal  eyes, 
The  forest's  pretty  witch. 

Who's  the  witch,  or  Meg  or  Jenny  ? 
Shall  we  brun  owd  Meg  ? 
Or,  oh  !  wilt  wed  me,  Jenny  ? 

"  No  forest  hag  with  arts  of  hell 
Had  power  like  Jenny's  eye," 
To  hold  the  heart  as  in  a  spell 
Of  love  an'  mystery. 
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Her  dower  is  beauty,  truth,  an'  grace, 

In  gifts  of  nature  rich, 
There  is  no  sorcery  loike  the  face 
Of  Pendle's  latest  witch. 

Who's  the  witch,  or  Meg  or  Jenny? 
Shall  we  brun  owd  Meg? 
Or,  oh  !  wilt  wed  me,  Jenny? 

"  Meet  wi'  bowder  face  her  charm, 
Tell  her  yo'  con  match  her  art, 
Smoiles  an'  beauty  work  no  harm, 

Nowt  win  boind  bur  heart  wi'  heart. 
The  spell  that  howds  a  soule  woile  death 

Firm  in  danger's  straitest  hitch, 
Is  troth  for  troth  with  honour's  breath 
Of  Pendle's  sweetest  witch! 

Thae'rtthe  witch,  moi  dearest  Jenny, 

Never  brun  owd  Meg, 

For  thou  wilt  wed  me,  Jenny." 

Bowd  Billy's  song  was  greeted  with  the  laughter 
and  glee  of  the  assembly.  He  remained  standing, 
and  when  silence  ensued  he  said, — 

"  Barnahas  towd  us  o'  two  witches,  an'  he's  getten 
t'  vicar's  leave  fur  two  songs — one  song  fur  ache 
witch.  So  neaw  oi  ko  upo'  Young  Simeon  o'  th' 
Hunterholme  fur  a  song." 

Up  rose  Simeon  blithely,  and  sang  with  great 
spirit  and  skill  a  song  received  at  the  close  of  each 
verse  with  a  burst  of  merriment : — 

"  'Where  has  tea  been  roaming,  Kitty? ' 

«  Oi'n  nobbut  been  to  th'  well.' 
'  Where  didst  get  yon  posy,  Kitty  ? ' 

*  Oi  met  wi'  Robin  Bell ; 
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He  wur  sittin'  on  the  steel, 

Keet  in  the  settin'  sun; 
The  glare  it  made  me  reel, 

Oi  dropt  my  pail  an'  run.' 

<  An'  what  did  Eobin,  Kitty?  ' 

'  He  chased  me  through  the  corn.' 
'  Where  didst  tae  flee  to,  Kitty?  ' 

'  Oi  fell  into  a  thorn. 
Then  Eobin  helped  me  fro'  the  grund, 

He  wur  some  koind  fur  sure; 
An'  nowt  ud  fit  him  till  he  fund, 

This  posy  fur  my  hure.' 

'  What  is  gone  wi'  t'  weyter,  Kitty?  ' 
«  Oh,  Eobin  filled  the  pail.' 

*  An'  did  he  bring  it  whoam  then,  Kitty?  ' 

*  0  aye!  how  could  he  fail? 
He  said  he'd  fot  it  every  neet, 

If  yo'd  bur  let  him  come ; 
His  wark  is  over  woile  it's  leet, 

An'  he's  noan  far  fro'  whoam.' 

'How  lang  hast  known  o'  Eobin,  Kitty?  ' 
«  He's  allays  on  yon  steel.' 

*  Whoi  didst  na  tell  thi  mother,  Kitty? ' 

'  Oi  thowt  yo'd  known  it  weel. 
He  says  he's  addled  fifty  pund, 

An'  bowt  a  kist  an'  clock ; 
He's  ta'en  a  farm  wi'  gradely  grund, 

His  feyther  '11  foind  the  stock.' " 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  other  songs  given 
during  the  absence  of  the  band  and  choir,  who  were 
taking  their  dinner,  and  which  broken  by  single-step 
dancing  and  by  toasts,  that  called  up  some  of  the  older 
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tenants,  brought  about  the  time  when  the  national 
anthem  was  again  sung  by  the  choir,  the  whole 
assembly  joining  with  the  band  to  swell  the  chorus 
into  a  triumphant  voice. 

Then  all  rose  and  dispersed  for  a  time  into  the 
open  air,  or  into  the  aisles  of  the  barn,  while  the 
tables  were  rapidly  removed,  the  benches  arranged 
round  the  great  hall,  and  every  preparation  made  for 
dancing.  All  this  was  accomplished  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  The  vicar  and  his  guests  had  descended 
from  the  dais,  and  were  passing  familiarly  from 
group  to  group  in  friendly  conversation.  Then  the 
band  struck  up  a  country  dance,  Mr.  Hollingsworth 
led  Miss  Scarsdale  to  the  principal  Assheton  tenant, 
and  Sir  Guy  took  Miss  Hollingsworth 's  hand  and  led 
her  to  the  chief  Scarsdale  farmer,  while  he  danced 
with  Miss  Wilmslow,  and  Lord  Pendleborough  and 
Lord  Salmesbury  found  partners  selected  for  them 
by  Mr.  Hollingsworth.  The  country  dance  was 
promptly  formed,  and  Miss  Scarsdale  opened  it. 
Dance  after  dance  followed  in  rapid  succession,  the 
brief  intervals  filled  up  with  hornpipes  and  single- 
step. 

A  maypole  was  brought  in,  and  thrust  into  a 
socket  duly  prepared,  and  round  this  a  merry  circle 
whirled — a  maze  of  mirth  and  beauty  stood  with 
uplifted  arms  to  be  threaded  by  partners  whose 
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stumbles  and  confusion  were  the  sources  of  country 
jokes  and  clownish  fun. 

So  swiftly  passed  the  night  away.  The  vicar  re- 
mained. He  passed  with  a  cheerful  yet  a  thoughtful 
face  through  all  this  throng  of  growing  mirth.  Hour 
after  hour  had  flown.  It  was  eleven  o'clock.  The 
vicar  gathered  the  band  and  the  chorus  to  the 
dais.  Then  heavy  blows  fell  on  the  great  drum; 
then  there  was  a  roll  upon  the  kettle-drums,  followed 
by  a  sharp  blast  from  the  bugle.  Ere  this  was  over 
every  dance  had  ceased.  The  assembly  stood  in 
expectant  groups. 

"My  friends  and  neighbours,"  said  the  vicar, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  dais,  ee  I  am  here  to- 
night not  simply  as  the  steward  of  this  manor,  I  am 
also  the  vicar  of  Assheton.  As  an  ambassador  of 
Christ  I  am  here  among  you  even,  if  I  may  say  it 
with  due  reverence,  as  my  Master  was  at  the  feast 
of  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  We  are  here 
to-night  to  welcome  back  to  the  home  of  his  fathers 
the  lord  of  this  manor.  We  have  rejoiced  in  his 
return.  He  has,  through  me,  his  former  guardian 
and  present  steward,  bid  you  heartily  welcome  to  this 
feast.  It  is  well  that  the  cup  of  the  prosperity  of 
this  ancient  manor  should  run  over  without  stint. 
Now  be  wise.  Fathers  and  mothers,  retire  with  your 
families  discreetly  and  in  good  order,  as  soon  as  you 
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have  refreshed  yourselves  at  the  tables  at  the  end  of 
this  room.  At  midnight  let  every  head  be  on  its 
pillow.  Let  no  man  ever  have  to  bring  to  me  the 
reproach  that  one  sheep  of  my  flock  went  astray 
because  the  pastor  was  a  hireling  and  not  a  true 
shepherd,  who  failed  to  warn  them  of  the  wolf  that 
lurked  in  the  way.  You  like  old-fashioned  ways,  so 
do  I ;  let  us  all — Anglican,  Puritan,  and  Wesleyan — 
join  in  singing  the  hundreth  psalm." 

The  chorus  then  instantly  burst  forth,  and  the 
whole  assembly  followed  in  one  great  mass  of  sound 
such  as  swells  from  the  vast  congregations  in  the  old 
churches  of  Holland. 

This  done,  the  vicar  and  his  guests  withdrew  and 
left  the  tenantry  and  labourers  to  disperse  at  their 
leisure.  They  obeyed  the  vicar's  injunction.  None 
loitered.  In  half  an  hour  Assheton  Fold  was  clear 
of  its  multitude  of  guests ;  the  lights  soon  after  were 
put  out,  and  all  was  still. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

SCENES  IN  LA  VENDEE — AT  SCAESDALE. — ASSHE- 
TON  VICAEAGE.  —  THE  MEEE  CLOUGH  AND 
ASSHETON  MANOE-HOUSE. 

ON  the  morning  after  the  supper  and  ball  in  Assheton 
Manor  farm,  Lord  Pendleborough  received  a  letter 
from  Malvoisin,  on  which,  after  reading  it  several 
times  himself,  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  Sir 
Guy  Scarsdale. 

Malvoisin  wrote  from  La  Vendee,  whither  he  had 
been  urgently  summoned  by  the  Duke  of  Chateller- 
ault,  who  had  despatched  a  characteristic  letter, 
full  of  wit  and  scarcasm,  but  betraying  no  little 
distress,  and  urgently  entreating  him — e(  not  as  a 
physician,  not  as  a  confessor,  but  as  a  philosopher 
and  man  of  the  world,  who  was  not  blind  in  the 
great  crises  of  life,  to  visit  one  whose  mind  was  a 
wreck  torn  by  sharp  rocks,  on  which  it  was  lifted 
and  broken  by  remorse."  Such  were  the  duke's 
words. 

VOL.  ii.  36 
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With  a  vivid  impression  of  the  truth  of  these 
words,  Malvoisin,  who  had  been  in  Lord  Pendle- 
borough's  confidence  during  the  whole  passage  of 
his  critical  friendship  with  Mademoiselle  de  Clisson 
la  Vendee,  left  Paris  abruptly  for  La  Vendee.  He 
had  found  the  duke  suffering  from  the  sting  of 
the  manly  words  with  which  Colonel  Vavasour  had 
parried  every  sinister  suggestion.  The  duke  had 
waited,  but  had  heard  nothing  from  Vavasour.  Before 
him  was  the  presence  of  the  calm  purity  and  devo- 
tion of  the  duchess,  who  watched  over  him  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  daughter,  and  the  exalted  bearing 
of  the  superior  of  an  order  of  sisters  of  charity. 
The  shudders  with  which  the  honour  of  Colonel 
Vavasour  had  shrunk  from  the  viperous  tooth  of  the 
duke's  half-hidden  innuendoes,  had  communicated 
its  shock  even  to  his  callous  conscience.  When 
Vavasour  left  La  Vendee  on  his  mission,  the  duke's 
subtle  intelligence  turned  its  power  of  analysis  on 
his  own  future.  He  felt  himself  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  a  catastrophe.  He  shrank  from  the  crime  of 
utterly  ruining  the  happiness  and  wasting  the  life 
of  a  nature  so  noble  as  that  of  the  duchess.  Even 
in  the  cold  selfishness  of  his  worn-out  sympathies,  the 
light  of  her  lofty  spirit  seemed  to  thaw  some  long- 
frozen  feeling.  The  duke  remembered  that  he 
too  had  once  been  young  and  pure,  and  the  remorse 
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of  a  wasted  life,  and  a  half-accomplished  crime, 
wrapped  its  coils  about  his  heart,  and  fastened  its 
fangs  into  his  conscience. 

He  felt  the  necessity  of  a  resolution,  yet  knew  not 
what  to  resolve.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
had  despatched  a  courier  to  Paris,  with  instructions 
to  find  Malvoisin,  there  or  elsewhere,  to  deliver  the 
letter  which  he  had  wrritten,  and  to  return  with  him 
to  La  Vendee. 

When  Malvoisin  arrived  at  the  chateau,  he  found 
the  duke  exhausted  by  sleepless  nights,  severe  pain, 
and  in  considerable  danger  from  his  inability  to  take 
food.  The  delicate  and  gentle  care  of  the  duchess, 
which  he  seemed  to  accept  as  a  kind  of  penance, 
really  aggravated  his  misery.  His  mind,  worn  with 
a  long  conflict,  desired  to  repose  on  the  firm,  vigorous 
will  and  clear  intelligence  of  Malvoisin.  First, 
however,  it  was  necessary  in  some  degree  to  recruit 
his  shattered  strength.  Malvoisin  brought  profound 
scientific  knowledge  in  aid  of  his  penetrating  moral 
survey  of  the  duke's  condition.  He  never  left"  his 
side  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  that  time,  he  had 
secured  to  him,  at  intervals,  some  hours  of  calm 
sleep,  had  given  him  delicate  food,  and  so  fed  the 
flickering  flame  of  life,  that,  on  the  second  day,  he 
listened,  for  a  limited  period,  to  the  duke's  confession. 
When  another  day  had  passed,  soothed  by  Malvoisin's 
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presence,  reassured  by  partial  suggestions  that  the 
future  was  not  desperate,  the  duke  revived  sufficiently 
to  be  propped  up  in  a  well-cushioned  chair.  Still, 
his  vigilant  guest  forbade  prolonged  or  agitating 
conversation  ;  but  wheeling  his  host  into  the  duchess's 
boudoir,  engaged  her  in  cheerful  talk  on  some  of 
the  many  topics  which  Malvoisin's  quick  intelligence 
knew  would  awaken  her  emotions  and  occupy  her 
mind.  By  degrees  the  duke  uttered  an  occasional 
remark,  sometimes  of  inquiry,  now  and  then  of 
illustration,  and  from  time  to  time  of  wit  or  raillery. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  the  duke  took  his 
usual  dinner,  entered  more  freely  into  conversation, 
and  on  the  following  morning  Malvoisin  ventured 
more  freely  to  probe  the  moral  wounds  of  his  patient. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  guest  penetrated 
to  the  core  of  the  disease.  He  found  his  host  stricken 
with  the  conviction  of  the  utter  incompatibility  of 
his  Parisian  society  and  pursuits  with  the  character 
of  the  duchess.  He  could  form  no  plan  by  which 
his  life  could  be  put  in  any  way  in  harmony  with  hers. 
He  recoiled  from  the  tragic  consequences,  which  he 
foresaw.  With  microscopic  power,  he  dwelt  on  the 
corruption  in  which  he  lived,  and  repeated  with 
a  shudder  Vavasour's  words  that  he  had  brought  an 
angel  within  his  house  to  look  with  heavenly  eyes  on 
ail  his  ways. 
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Malvoisin  found,  too,  that  the  duke  had  revolved 
in  his  mind,  whether  he  could  change  his  residence 
to  Vienna,  Madrid,  or  Berlin ;  but  in  every  capital 
his  associations  were  similar,  and  he  had  no  means  of 
surrounding  the  duchess  with  any  society  in  har- 
mony with  herself. 

At  this  crisis  in  their  conference,  Lord  Portsdown, 
an  English  peer,  who  had  brought  his  fine  yacht  into 
Nantes,  paid  an  unexpected  visit  to  the  duke.  They 
had  met  frequently  in  the  diplomatic  circles  of  Paris. 
Finding,  from  Malvoisin,  that  there  was  some  ques- 
tion of  a  change  of  scene  and  air,  to  recruit  the 
duke's  health,  Lord  Portsdown  suggested  to  Mal- 
voisin a  yacht  voyage  to  the  coast  of  England. 
This  plan  seemed  to  complete  the  links  of  a  project 
on  which  Malvoisin  had  ruminated.  He  had  long 
private  conferences  with  Lord  Portsdown,  who 
placed  himself  at  his  disposal.  He  desired  to  bring 
the  duke  within  the  influences  of  the  highest  Eng- 
lish society,  and  to  exhibit  to  him  the  picture  of  a 
fastidious  refinement,  interwoven  with  the  whole 
texture  of  domestic  and  social  duties.  Malvoisin, 
rapid  in  his  decisions,  skilful  in  the  choice  of  his 
opportunities  and  modes  of  personal  suggestion, 
gradually  introduced  the  idea  of  such  a  change  of 
scene  both  to  the  duke  and  to  the  duchess.  Both 
had  confided  themselves  so  much  to  his  guidance, 
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that  he  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  allow  the 
thought  to  dawn,  as  it  were,  on  their  minds ;  for, 
as  he  proceeded,  the  reasons  on  which  his  conception 
was  founded,  opened  to  the  duke  the  prospect  of 
being  able,  in  a  society  which  would  offer  no  shock 
to  the  feelings  of  the  duchess,  to  find  for  himself 
some  distraction  from  the  stings  of  an  awakened 
consciousness  of  wrong.  In  the  duchess,  on  the 
other  hand,  knowing  nothing  of  what  awaited  her 
in  Paris,  it  was  easy  to  kindle  an  earnest  sym- 
pathy with  the  domestic  purity  of  English  life,  and 
curiosity  as  to  national  habits  and  manners. 

They  resolved,  therefore,  after  some  discussion,  to 
accept  Lord  Portsdown's  invitation  to  make  a  yacht 
voyage  round  the  Land's  End  to  Liverpool,  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  Lord  Pendleborough  and  Sir 
Guy  Scarsdale  in  Lancashire,  and  that  they  could 
avail  themselves  of  their  hospitality. 

Malvoisin's  letter  enclosed  a  brief  diary  of  events 
from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Paris,  which  explained 
clearly  the  successive  steps  by  which  this  plan  had 
been  formed;  Lord  Pendleborough  read  both  the 
diary  and  the  letter  aloud  to  his  host. 

Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
With  soldier-like  decision,  he  entered  into  all  Mal- 
voisin's views.  He  pronounced  the  plan  excellent. 
He  thought  the  voyage  likely  to  distract  the  duke 
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from  remorseful  reflections — the  change  to  English 
life,  to  satisfy  in  some  degree  his  desire  to  place  the 
duchess  in  relations  consistent  with  her  feelings  and 
character— and  Malvoisin's  society,  an  inestimable 
advantage  to  both. 

To  anticipate  somewhat  the  course  of  events,  we 
may  say  that  the  next  day  brought  a  letter,  sent  in 
a  fishing-boat  from  the  Scilly  Islands  to  Penzance, 
giving  a  propitious  account  of  their  voyage;  and  a 
couple  of  days  later,  another  letter  arrived  from 
Milford  Haven.  The  duke  had  greatly  revived 
during  the  voyage  in  health  and  spirits.  He  had 
landed  to  visit  the  harbour,  arsenal,  and  docks  at 
Pembroke ;  and  Malvoisin  expected  that,  if  Sir  Guy 
Scarsdale  was  able  to  receive  them  on  their  arrival 
in  the  Mersey,  the  duke  would  have  regained  his 
usual  condition.  Sir  Guy,  therefore,  on  receipt  of 
this  letter,  sent  a  confidential  servant  to  meet  the 
party  at  Liverpool,  and  to  bring  them  to  Scarsdale. 

We  return  to  the  day  after  the  supper  and  ball  in 
the  barn  of  the  Assheton  Manor  farm.  On  the 
morning  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Hollingsworth  and  his 
daughter  were  seated  in  his  library  at  the  vicarage 
engaged  in  talk  which  evidently  stirred  their 
emotions.  We  intrude  on  their  privacy  in  the 
middle  of  this  conversation. 

"  My  child,  nothing  is  good  in  this  world  which 
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does  not  raise  in  us  the  spiritual  nature  to  a  higher 
and  purer  life.  This  natural  life  is  the  corruptible 
seed  which  is  sown  to  bloom  into  the  incorruptible. 
These  trials  are  the  winter,  God's  mercies  are 
the  summer,  of  our  being.  The  patience  of  the 
saints  is  the  full  development  "of  that  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  which  are  the  flowers  and  graces  of  a 
Christian.  Have  faith,  my  child,  that  God  has 
sheltered  thee  from  temptation,  perhaps  from  sin. 
Hope  that,  in  this  life,  He  will  continue  to  protect 
and  comfort  thee.  Let  the  love  which  thou  hadst 
hoarded  overflow  to  all  his  creatures,  and  chiefly  to 
those  that  are  in  need." 

ef  Dear  father,  my  love  for  my  foster-brother  now 
finds  expression  chiefly  in  an  apprehension  that  this 
terrible  event  may  rob  him  of  life,  ere  he  have  had 
time  for  reconciliation  with  Heaven,  which,  I  fear,  he 
has  sorely  offended." 

"Let  us  not  judge  with  man's  judgment.  The 
promptings  of  thy  own  affection  can  but  faintly 
shadow  forth  the  Divine  love.  From  Lord  Pendle- 
borough  and  Mr.  Holte  I  receive  the  impression  that 
Colonel  Vavasour  retains  a  truthful,  upright,  manly 
nature,  brave,  generous,  and  tender.  May  we  not 
hope  that  this  suffering  is  the  fire  by  which  the 
sulphurous  passions  will  be  expelled,  and  the  pure 
metal  separated  from  the  dross?  To  the  purifica- 
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tion  of  some  men  the  sharpest  chastisements  of 
tjrod's  providence  are  needful." 

"  Thanks,  dearest  father,  for  such  consolation.  I 
pray  God  daily  to  restore  him  to  himself  by  what- 
ever means  his  wisdom  may  ordain.  My  poor  love 
surrenders  him  wholly  to  God,  to  suffer,  to  die,  if 
need  be,  so  that  he  be  reconciled  to  his  Father." 

"  Thou  art  right,  my  daughter — doubly  right ; 
right  in  thy  prayers  and  patience.  But  thou  mayst 
also  have  faith  that  this  swift  messenger  has  not 
smitten  thy  foster-brother  solely  in  anger.  Believe, 
my  child,  that  it  is  in  mercy." 

"I  know  it,  my  father.  I  see  the  end.  I  am 
called  to  an  act  of  faith.  I  give  up  my  love  ;  I  ask 
God  to  finish  his  work.  Let  Him  take  him,  peni- 
tent and  renewed,  into  his  own  bosom  ! " 

ff  There  is  a  deep  comfort  in  such  resignation,  my 
child.  We  will  continue,  each  in  our  own  sphere, 
the  work  appointed  to  us  by  God.  We  will  watch 
over  this  parish  and  property,  seeking  to  be  guided 
by  his  righteous  providence.  He  has  blessed  us 
with  great  opportunities,  let  us  prove  ourselves  his 
true  soldiers  and  servants  to  our  lives'  ends." 

The  vicar  had  scarcely  spoken  these  words  ere 
he  saw  Miss  Scarsdale  and  Miss  Wilmslow  on  horse- 
back, attended  by  their  grooms,  before  the  porch  of 
the  vicarage.  He  hastened  out  himself  to  welcome 
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them  and  usher  them  into  the  drawing-room,  leaving 
Helen  to  recover  her  composure  before  she  joined 
them. 

Meanwhile  they  talked  of  the  supper,  the  ball,  the 
single-step  dancing,  the  dialect  of  the  people,  the 
music  and  songs,  until  Miss  Hollingsworth  appeared. 
Then  Mabel  rose  to  embrace  her,  saying, — 

"  Dear  Heather-Bell,  Miss  Wilmslow  and  I  are 
bent  on  a  parochial  pilgrimage  with  you,  if  it  be 
your  pleasure  to  give  one  of  us  a  reticule  full  of 
the  vicar's  bottles  and  drugs,  and  the  other  a  can 
of  soup." 

"  Then,  what  am  I  to  carry,  Fair  Rose  of  Lan- 
caster ?  " 

"  A  bag  of  barley,  or  rice,  or  e  groats,'  I  think  you 
call  them." 

"  Well,  then,  I  accept  your  help,  and  I  must  even 
take  a  servant  with  a  large  basket  of  bread ;  for  the 
weavers  in  Scarsdale  Mere  Clough  are  in  a  sad 
plight.  I  hear  they  are  almost  without  food." 

"You  will  find  that  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  has  sent 
Mr.  Deloisir  and  Barnabas  Collier  to  visit  the  Mere 
Clough,"  said  the  vicar.  "  They  are  to  order  what 
food  is  requisite,  and  to  see  that  the  weavers'  cot- 
tages are  put  into  a  good  sanitary  state ;  for,  with 
this  starvation  and  the  rude  habits  of  this  weaving 
population,  Mr.  Oliver  Holte  warns  us  to  expect  an 
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outbreak  of  fever.  You  need,  therefore,  Helen,  to 
take  only  your  medicines,  soup,  rice,  and  barley." 

"  My  father,"  said  Miss  Scarsclale,  "  has  been  with 
me  to  examine  your  colliers'  cottages  and  gardens. 
The  vicar  and  he  have  requested  Mr.  Holte  to  have 
plans  prepared  for  him  with  some  slight  variations, 
on  which  he  desires  to  consult  you  in  a  few  days. 
I  fear  our  weavers'  cottages  are  not  models." 

ee I  hear,  also,"  said  the  vicar,  "  that  your  expe- 
rience in  Switzerland  and  Prussia  is  to  bear  fruit  in 
a  day-school  near  the  factory  in  Scarsdale." 

ee  In  that  we  depend  chiefly  on  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Oliver  Holte,  who  has,  during  our  wan- 
derings, been  a  diligent  student  of  foreign  methods 
of  instruction." 

"  We  must  avail  ourselves  of  his  suggestions  to 
build  a  day-school  on  Assheton  Manor  as  near  the 
church  and  vicarage  as  the  convenience  of  our  scat- 
tered population  will  permit." 

"You  will  do  well,"  rejoined  Mabel,  "for  he  is 
an  authority  on  all  such  subjects  only  second  to  my 
father's  friend,  M.  Malvoisin." 

Helen  was  soon  ready.  They  sallied  forth,  each 
burdened  as  they  purposed,  ordering  their  horses 
to  the  Mere  Clough  to  await  them,  if  they  were 
disposed  to  ride  back  to  the  hall. 

The  Mere  Clough  deserves  a  slight  sketch,  for  it 
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was  a  characteristic  bit  of  scenery,  and  some  of  its 
features  connect  themselves  with  the  farther  progress 
of  our  story.  Two  of  the  principal  upper  forks  of 
the  S car sdale  ravine  descended  tortuously  from  the 
moors  above  the  Manor  of  Assheton,  and  converged 
beneath  some  high  uplands,  ending  in  very  abrupt 
steeps  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high.  These  steeps, 
when  the  slope  was  not  precipitous,  were  covered 
with  copse  and  forest  timber;  but  bluffs  stood  out 
from  the  woods,  at  intervals,  in  bolder  promontories, 
forming  what  are  locally  called  fc  scars."  Such  scars 
exposed,  almost  perpendicularly,  the  stratification  of 
the  rocks,  shales,  and  marls  of  the  coal  measures, 
and  were  only  tufted  here  and  there  with  thickets  of 
hazel  and  bramble.  At  their  feet  lay  a  flat  holm, 
between  the  junction  of  the  two  upper  doughs  and 
the  main  Scarsdale  ravine.  Probably,  the  whole  of 
this  space  had  formerly  been  a  lake,  for  it  was  quite 
level,  and  on  one  side  stretched  a  spacious  shallow 
mere,  or  pool,  with  a  wide  margin  of  reeds  and 
marsh.  The  holm  was  itself  liable  to  be  flooded 
in  freshets,  and  had  some  patches  of  reedy  and  boggy 
ground. 

On  the  side  of  the  clough  farthest  from  the  mere, 
upon  a  bank  formed  by  the  talus,  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  scar,  was  built  a  row  of  twenty  weavers' 
cottages.  They  were  separated  from  the  perpen- 
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dicular  cliff  by  a  space  quarried  out  in  their  rear, 
and  until  the  evening  they  lay  in  the  shadow. 
Before  them  was  a  road,  beyond  which  a  bank  a 
couple  of  yards  higher  than  the  holm  sloped 
gradually  into  its  marshy  flat. 

The  cottages  had  been  built  of  the  stone  from 
the  scar.  They  were  substantial  in  structure, 
covered  with  the  flag-slate  of  the  district,  and  con- 
tained on  the  ground  floor,  at  the  back,  a  large 
"  keeping-place,"  or  kitchen,  and  in  the  front  a 
"  loom  shop,"  or  room  occupied  by  from  two  to  four 
looms.  Between  these  two  rooms,  a  stone  stair 
ascended  to  their  bedrooms,  which  were  unceiled 
and  open  to  the  slates  of  the  roof.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  slates  was  pointed  at  the  joints  with 
lime  and  hair  plaster,  to  keep  out  the  direct  influence 
of  the  weather ;  but  such  bedrooms  were  necessarily 
cold  in  winter,  and  could  be  inhabited  only  by  a 
hardy  race,  fairly  fed. 

The  sewerage  of  the  cottages  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  external  conveniences  grossly  contrived  at 
a  period  when  the  habits  of  the  population  were 
primitive,  if  not  barbarous.  Apart  from  these  coarse 
features,  and  from  the  heaps  of  cinders  and  refuse 
lying  on  the  bank  in  front,  the  Mere  Clough  was 
a  forest  scene  of  great  beauty.  The  brooks  of  either 
lateral  dough  fed  from  the  uplands  and  moors  fell 
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rapidly  down  a  bed  full  of  holders  and  pebbles,  or 
from  successive  ledges  of  the  stony  strata,  by  which 
they  were  crossed ;  above  them  the  forest  trees 
stretched  huge  interlaced  arms,  and  from  either  bank 
the  hazels,  alders,  and  mountain  ash  hung  over  the 
torrent,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  even  for  the  rude 
lads  from  the  weavers'  or  shepherds'  cottages  to 
force  their  way  except  in  midstream.  Then,  leaping 
from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  from  one  great  bolder  to 
another,  and  sometimes  sprawling  at  full  length  on 
a  pool,  embanked  by  a  steep  ledge  of  rock,  their 
holiday  sport  was  to  challenge  each  other  to  feats  of 
dexterity  and  daring  in  this  wild  scene.  When  these 
children  of  nature  were  busied  at  the  loom,  others 
haunted  the  embowered  glooms.  Amid  the  lights 
which  glanced  from  the  leaves  and  glittered  on  the 
water,  the  kingfisher  might  be  seen,  sitting  on  a 
twig,  vigilant,  above  a  pool  rippled  by  its  waterfall. 
The  squirrel  ran  along  the  overhanging  boughs.  The 
rabbit  bobbed  about  the  banks,  and  the  hare  with 
long  bounds  sought  its  food  in  security.  The  coo 
of  the  wood-pigeon,  the  caw  of  the  rook,  and  the 
cluck  of  the  cock  pheasant  were  heard.  The  otter 
came  up  to  breathe,  lithely  scrambled  to  the  bank 
with  a  fish  in  his  mouth,  and,  with  a  graceful  serpen- 
tine motion,  disappeared  under  the  roots  of  a  great 
tree  to  take  his  meal  securely.  The  weasel  and 
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the  foumart  might  be  seen  stealing  about  after  their 
prey ;  and  overhead  wheeled  or  quivered  the  hawk, 
watching  its  opportunity  to  swoop  downwards. 

The  mere  had,  in  times  past,  been  the  haunt  of 
the  wild  duck,  the  waterhen,  and  the  heron  ;  and  in 
the  winter  the  resort  of  nights  of  geese  and  swans. 
Then  this  solitude  was  rarely  visited,  save  by  the 
sportsman,  the  botanist,  the  woodman,  or  the  dreamer, 
whose  fancy,  or  whose  more  exquisite  sense,  here 
saw  visions  and  heard  sounds  of  which  the  vulgar 
were  unconscious.  But  this  haunt  of  Endymion,  in 
which  primeval  nature  had  been  enthroned  for 
worship,  had  been  invaded  by  the  coarse  realities  of 
the  weavers'  colony  for  many  years. 

Yet  the  abrupt  scars,  piercing  the  woods  of  oak, 
ash,  and  beech,  made  a  noble  amphitheatre  round 
the  mere,  which  even  the  rude  unpicturesque  fea- 
tures of  the  row  of  cottages  could  not  deprive  of  its 
forest  beauty.  The  mere  and  its  marsh  would 
probably  have  been  long  ago  drained,  but  for  -a 
barrier  of  hard  stone,  along  which  the  overflow  found 
an  outlet  into  the  Scarsdale  main  clough.  Here  the 
torrent  flowed,  for  a  hundred  yards,  over  a  level 
bed  of  rock,  and  then  fell  down  a  succession  of 
ledges,  into  a  gorge  between  two  high  cliffs,  beyond 
which  the  Scarsdale  Wood  could  be  seen,  stretching 
far  away  down  the  reaches  of  the  ravine. 
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This  was  the  scene  to  which  the  Rose  of  Lancaster, 
the  Heather-Bell,  and  their  visitor  walked  past 
Scarsdale  Head  from  the  vicarage. 

They  found  Deloisir  and  Barnabas  busied  with 
a  systematic  examination  of  each  household,  the 
better  to  dispense  the  unstinted  aid  which  Sir  Guy 
had  placed  at  their  command.  Helen  and  Mabel, 
however,  well  knew  where  the  sick  dwelt,  for  the 
miserable  pittance  on  which  the  hand-loom  weavers 
had  for  many  months  subsisted,  and  the  long  hours 
of  labour,  by  which  alone  this  could  be  earned, 
had  prostrated  the  feeble  or  those  suffering  from 
any  organic  defect,  and  added  a  new  burden  to 
their  almost  intolerable  load.  The  intense  pressure 
of  this  overwhelming  weight  had  caused  the  machine- 
breaking  outbreak. 

Mr.  Holte  had  substituted  the  power-loom  for 
hand-weaving  in  his  manufacturing  arrangements,  but 
as  soon  as  Sir  Guy  found  the  condition  of  the  cottage 
weavers  on  his  estate,  he  had  requested  Mr.  Holte 
to  supply  about  fifty  cottagers,  scattered  over  the 
property,  with  constant  work,  as  Sir  Guy's  own 
private  enterprise,  until  trade  should  revive,  or  other 
plans  could  be  formed. 

Mabel  had  also  been  her  father's  almoner,  until 
he  felt  that  more  general  relief  and  some  plans  for 
the  future  were  indispensable.  To  render  these 
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expedients  safe,  such  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  each  family  was  required,  as  could  only  be 
attained  by  a  searching  investigation,  conducted  by 
experienced  but  sympathetic  agents. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Guy  had  caused  the  magistrates 
of  neighbouring  petty  sessions  to  be  summoned  in 
order  that  they  might  consider  the  best  mode  of 
evoking  the  aid  of  charitable  contributions  from  the 
proprietors  of  other  estates  and  from  manufacturers. 
He  had  that  morning  ridden  to  Hurstwood  with  Lord 
Pendleborough,  to  attend  one  of  these  meetings. 

In  the  first  cottage  entered  by  the  fair  visitants 
they  found  a  pale  girl,  with  a  fine  aquiline  profile 
and  well-turned  full  lips  and  chin,  sitting  on  the 
loom,  too  hard  at  work  to  do  more  than  nod  and 
smile  at  them  as  they  passed  through  the  front  room 
to  the  back.  Here  was  an  aged  dame  winding 
the  weft  for  the  shuttles  of  her  daughter's  loom, 
and,  at  intervals,  casting  anxious  glances  on  the 
thin  face  of  another  daughter,  who  lay,  flushed  with 
hectic,  on  a  mattress  placed  upon  an  oaken  settle. 
The  dame  had  a  strong  frame,  but  was  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  walk,  from  some 
weakness  in  the  legs.  She  hobbled  about  with  two 
stout  sticks,  to  cook,  to  minister  to  her  sick  daughter, 
and  to  return  to  her  winding  for  the  shuttle.  A 
Bible  lay  open  on  a  small  table,  with  her  spectacles 
YOL.  n.  37 
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on  the  page,  where  she  had  probably  recently  read 
aloud  to  her  child.  There  was  an  air  of  calm,  though 
of  suffering  and  resignation,  which,  in.  prosperity, 
when  she  had  been  lady's-maid  at  Hurstwood  Hall, 
had  given  her  a  firm  and  dignified  bearing.  She 
rose  as  the  ladies  entered,  and,  without  speaking, 
lifted  the  hand  of  each  to  her  lips,  and  kissed  it. 

"  Dame  Haslam,"  said  Mabel,  "  I  am  come  to 
propose  a  change  for  you  which,  I  fear,  may  seem 
too  great  a  trial  at  your  age." 

"  You  will  ask  nothing  of  me,  Miss  Scarsdale,  but 
with  a  wish  to  do  us  all  good." 

"  We  fear  the  long  hours  at  the  loom  for  Alice, 
especially  as  she  is  often  up  in  the  night  with  her 
sister.  Then,  dame,  winding,  nursing,  cooking,  and 
house-work,  are  too  much  for  you.  Mr.  Oliver 
Holte  says  that  Jessie  may  recover  if  she  go  this 
week  to  Southport.  So  my  father  has  ordered  young 
James  Bollard  to  get  a  canvas  hood  put  on  his  father's 
spring  cart.  Jessie  may  lie  on  a  bed  in  the  bottom, 
and  James  Bollard  will  drive  you  all  to  Southport." 

The  loom  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  this  col- 
loquy. Perhaps,  the  mention  of  James  Bollard's 
name  had  arrested  the  shuttle;  and,  while  her 
mother  was  thanking  Miss  Scarsdale,  Alice  came 
to  the  door,  holding  the  corner  of  her  apron  up 
to  her  face.  Was  it  to  hide  a  smile,  or  to  wipe 
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away  a  tear?  smiles  and  tears  chased  each  other, 
like  April  gleams  and  glooms.,  so  fast  on  the  face 
of  sweet  Alice!  The  fair  sufferer  on  the  couch 
flushed  and  wept,  burying  her  face  in  hands  wasted 
with  want  and  fever. 

"Sir  Guy  says,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,"  said 
Mabel,  "  you  once  nursed  him  through  a  bad  cold  at 
Hurstwood  Hall,  when  he  had  fallen  through  a  hole 
in  the  ice  in  the  Roche,  near  Eorls  o'  Trone.  He 
wishes  to  pay  an  old  debt." 

"  Your  father  has  a  great  heart ;  he  was  always 
a  free  lad,  only  too  venturesome ;  gay  as  a  layrock, 
and  lithe  as  a  squirrel.  If  we  lighten  his  purse, 
mayhap  we  shall  not  burden  our  consciences  in 
taking  what  is  kindly  offered,  and  may  not  be  easily 
refused."  She  glanced  at  her  suffering  daughter, 
and  from  her  to  the  pale,  but  beautiful  Alice  at 
the  door. 

"Then,"  said  Mabel,  "Miss  Hollingsworth  will 
have  your  house  well  cared  for  in  your  absence." 

"  Miss  Helen  never  fails  us  in  our  misfortunes 
in  Scarsdale  or  Assheton,"  said  the  dame. 

Another  cottage  presented  a  very  different  scene. 
The  father  of  the  family  had  devoted,  for  many  years, 
the  hours  which  he  could  snatch  from  the  loom  to 
that  passion  of  the  Lancashire  handloom-weaver,  the 
cultivation  of  flowers.  Over  the  mere,  on  a  slope 
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of  the  opposite  scarp,  which  had  a  good  exposure 
to  the  sun,  he  had  a  well-terraced  garden,  walled 
in  with  rubble  on  three  sides,  and  protected  by  the 
water  on  the  fourth.  Here,  on  the  plots  of  succes- 
sive small  terraces,  he  nursed  tulips,  anemones, 
ranunculuses,  auriculas,  hyacinths,  pinks,  hearts- 
eases ;  spending  much  time  in  the  preparation  of  the 
proper  composts,  and  that  delicate  treatment  of  the 
plant  by  appropriate  watering,  shelter,  or  shading, 
best  fitted  to  bring  its  blooms  to  perfection.  He 
had  also  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  the 
district  within  ten  miles.  He  had  made  a  weekly 
excursion  in  search  of  water  plants.  Amos  Bolton 
was  now  nearly  seventy.  A  spare,  tall,  meagre 
man,  with  a  delicate  face ;  gentle,  modest  manners, 
and  a  low  voice.  Privation  had  made  him  too  weak 
to  sit  at  the  loom,  and  he  had  been  lately  compelled 
to  depend  on  the  labour  of  his  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  with  whom  he  lived,  but  who  had  a  family 
of  five  children,  all  too  young  to  earn  anything. 
The  Scarsdale  gardener  had  been  sent  down  to 
purchase  from  Amos  some  of  his  choice  bulbs  and 
roots ;  and  directed  not  to  ask  the  price,  but  to 
pay  him  liberally.  This  form  of  help  was  grateful 
to  the  old  man,  as  both  recognizing  his  own  skill, 
and  relieving  his  son  and  daughter  in  the  very 
crisis  of  their  struggle.  Helen  had  given  Mabel 
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a  hint  that  Amos  had  made  a  collection  of  the 
mosses  and  ferns  of  Blackstone  Edge,  Rossendale, 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Roche  and  Irwell.  The 
ladies  sat  down  to  turn  over  the  specimens,  which 
had  been  beautifully  preserved  on  sheets  of  cartridge 
paper.  They  found  several  duplicates  which  they 
could  select  without  injury  to  the  series,  and  these 
they  persuaded  Amos  to  part  with  to  enrich,  they 
said,  their  own  herbaria.  As  soon,  too,  as  his  strength 
would  permit,  Amos  was  to  strive  to  fill  up  the 
remaining  links  in  the  series.  Here,  again,  was  an 
opportunity  to  administer  help,  so  as  to  inspire  hope 
consistently  with  self-respect. 

Another  weaver — a  red-faced  man,  with  a  head 
round  and  knobbed  like  a  pumpkin,  a  merry 
twinkle  in  each  eye,  and  a  laugh  ready  to  break 
from  the  mouth,  received  them  gaily  at  his  door. 

"  Oi'm  sure  o'  luck  as  lung  as  oi'm  wick — 'that 
oi  allays  sayn.  Moi  missus  towd  me  this  morn  ut 
hoo'd  nowt  for  t'  childer  to  ate  at  dinner,  if  oi'd 
not  let  her  kill  some  o'  moi  fantails,  or  Jacobins, 
or  carriers,  or  round-beaked  tumblers.  <Hae  can 
tae  for  shame,  wench,9  says  oi.  '  Yone  no  wark — 
an'  oi'n  no  vittals  fur  t'  childer — what  dost  mean,' 
says  hoo.  f  Woi,'  says  oi, ( thae'lt  see  as  yon  ladies 
fro'  Scarsdale  an'  Assheton  ull  be  here  afore  noon, 
an'  oill  axe  t'  squoire's  dowter,  if  Sir  Guy  winnot 
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hae  th'  Doo'  cot'  at  th'  Ho'  stocked.  Oi'll  not  be 
tempted  to  do  nowt  so  ill  as  to  wring  t'  necks  o'  th' 
foinest  breeds  i'  o  Lancaster,  far  an'  near." 

"  Exactly  wliat  Sir  Guy  has  sent  me  to  propose 
to  you,  Jedediah.  Take  a  cage  of  your  very  finest 
pigeons  to  the  hall,  and  see  the  head-keeper.  He  has 
orders  to  stock  the  Dove-cote,  and  you  need  not 
fear  for  your  children's  dinner  to-day,  for  a  cart 
with  some  provisions  will  be  here  directly." 

"  There,  wench,  did  na  oi  say,  as  it  wur  a  clear 
tempting  o'  Providence  to  wring  t'  necks  o'  his  prat- 
tiest  craturs,  as  oi  settn  so  mich  store  boi." 

Other  cottages  presented  sadder  scenes.  In  some, 
the  father  had  been  easily  enticed  from  work  to  the 
foot-races  of  Rossendale  and  the  valley  of  the  Roche, 
to  follow  the  harriers  over  hill  and  dale,  or  to  watch 
the  otter  hounds — to  the  games  of  foot-ball,  then 
much  in  vogue — and  to  the  parties,  which  wound 
up  the  sport  of  each  day  round  the  huge  coal-fire 
on  the  settles  in  some  moorland,  or  road-side  tavern. 
His  wages,  consequently,  were  at  best  insufficient 
to  keep  his  home  decently  furnished,  and  his  wife 
and  often  numerous  young  children  comfortably  fed 
and  clothed.  When  bad  times  came,  he  had  debts 
at  the  baker's;  his  scanty  household  goods,  there- 
fore, disappeared  one  by  one ;  fourteen  hours'  daily 
work  at  the  loom,  when  work  was  to  be  had,  did 
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not  compensate  for  the  intervals  when  he  was 
without  employment.  Starvation  staring  him  in 
the  face,  the  clock,  the  chest  of  drawers,  the  bed- 
steads, the  chairs,  even  the  bedding  had  disappeared. 
His  wife  and  his  children  huddled  with  him  on 
straw,  under  sacking,  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 
The  house  was  almost  bare,  except  only  two  looms 
in  which  they  worked,  when  warps  and  weft  could 
be  got.  Worn,  weak,  dispirited,  conscience-stricken, 
such  families  were  those  in  which  Oliver  Holte 
looked  for  an  outbreak  of  fever.  There  were  eight 
families  of  this  class,  whose  strength  was  too  much 
reduced  to  enable  them  to  sustain  themselves  by 
the  loom  work  which  had  now  been  provided  for 
them.  Their  bedding  was  to  be  redeemed  from  the 
pawnbroker,  and  some  of  the  indispensable  furniture 
was  to  be  restored  to  them. 

There  were  some  other  men  of  more  dissolute 
habits,  who,  when  in  full  work,  had  wasted  their 
earnings  in  riot  at  taverns,  whom  Sir  Guy  now 
employed  only  on  the  roads.  Their  strength,  how- 
ever, was  so  much  broken,  that  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  enable  them  to  support  their  families 
by  piece  work.  Some  other  relief,  therefore,  would 
be  given  to  their  wives. 

Honest  men  of  regular  habits,  but  stupid,  and 
without  forecast  or  enterprise,  and  burdened  with 
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thriftless,  incompetent  wives,  were  also  in  extreme 
misery.  In  certain  households,  the  children  growing 
to  the  ages  of  sixteen  to  eighteen,  largely  com- 
pensated by  their  activity  for  the  weakness  or  faults 
of  the  parents. 

The  twenty  cottages  presented,  however,  only  a 
varied  picture  of  a  struggle  with  famine,  from  want 
of  work,  in  which  the  danger  and  misery  were 
proportionate'  to  defects  in  capacity,  prudence,  or 
conduct 

Mabel  and  Helen  had  visited  them  all,  until  they 
had  become  familiar  with  the  condition  of  each. 
They  had  prevented  the  last  extremes  of  want  by 
timely  help,  and  had  called  Sir  Guy's  attention  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  pressure  of  necessity  in  these 
households.  First,  work  had  been  resorted  to ;  then 
the  redemption  of  indispensable  furniture ;  then  sub- 
sidiary relief;  and  now,  a  more  systematic  inquiry, 
to  be  followed  by  measures  which  might  avert  an 
impending  crisis.  But  the  fair  ministrants  found 
some  of  the  wives  suffering  from  great  weakness, 
with  occasional  attacks  of  shivering,  pains  in  the 
head  and  back,  and  listless  indifference,  which  left 
their  children  in  a  state  of  neglect.  The  men  were 
in  their  looms,  such  of  the  women  also  as  were  not 
worn  out,  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  But  all 
seemed  oppressed  with  languor.  The  rattle  of  the 
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shuttle  and  the  stroke  of  the  beam  were  feeble. 
The  poor  children  lay,  for  the  most  part,  in  corners 
of  the  rooms,  too  weak  to  play,  except  now  and  then. 
There  was  a  gloom  and  want  of  hope  which  were 
ominous. 

To  some  of  the  wan,  half-despairing  women  the 
visit  of  the  three  ladies  brought  a  ray  of  light  and 
hope.  Some  of  these  had  been  in  the  vicar's  Sunday 
school ;  a  few  had  sons  or  daughters  there.  To 
these  Miss  Hollingsworth  could  more  naturally 
offer  religious  consolation.  To  one  who  was  suf- 
fering so  much  as  to  be  compelled  to  lie  on  some 
sacking  spread  over  a  bundle  of  straw  on  the  floor, 
she  read  a  simple  prayer — a  sort  of  litany  broken 
with  brief  ejaculations,  to  be  uttered  by  the  sufferer. 
Two  others  requested  Helen  to  read  a  few  verses 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  short  commentary.  But 
both  Mabel  and  Helen  found  opportunity  for  passing 
hints  as  to  the  conduct  of  life,  or  religious  duty,  in 
several  of  the  households. 

When  they  left  the  Mere  Clough  Rqw,  as  it  was 
called,  they  walked  to  a  somewhat  larger  cottage, 
standing  a  few  yards  apart.  Adam  Dugdale,  who 
lived  here,  was  a  bird-stuffer  and  local  naturalist, 
as  well  as  weaver.  He  had  a  collection  of  eggs, 
containing  those  of  species  very  rarely  visiting  Lan- 
cashire ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
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haunts  of  birds,  and  skilful  in  giving  a  natural  ex- 
pression to  the  form  and  attitude  of  his  stuffed 
specimens.  As  he  did  not  depend  on  the  loom  for 
his  subsistence,  but  earned  much  more  in  working 
at  this  art,  he  had  not  fallen  into  the  destitution  of 
his  neighbours.  From  him,  therefore,  the  ladies  had 
been  accustomed  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
wants  of  the  Row.  Adam  was  not  yet  sixty  years 
old,  with  a  somewhat  puritanic  demeanour,  but  a 
sparkle  of  humour  and  native  shrewdness  in  his 
eye.  His  manners  had  been  refined  by  visits  to 
neighbouring  mansions,  by  some  intercourse  with 
scientific  naturalists,  by  a  love  of  nature,  and  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  books.  His  children  were 
all  dispersed,  and  his  wife,  hale  and  contented,  made 
his  house,  by  frugal  management  and  active  habits, 
rather  like  the  home  of  a  humble  man  of  letters 
than  of  a  weaver  and  working  naturalist.  When 
the  ladies  entered,  Adam  was  intent  on  a  very  rare 
specimen  of  the  honey  bustard,  which  had  been  shot 
by  one  of  the  Scarsdale  keepers.  He  had  removed 
the  skin,  and  was  eagerly  preparing  the  bony  skele- 
ton which  he  was  bent  upon  preserving.  Secretly 
he  destined  both  as  a  present  to  Mabel,  who  had 
frequently  visited  his  cottage,  charmed  with  the  ex- 
quisite plumage  of  his  native  birds,  and  the  delicate 
skill  with  which  he  had  given  expression  to  their 
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instincts  and  habits.  Adam  was  so  profoundly  in- 
terested in  his  work,  that  he  was  not  aroused  until 
Mabel  asked, — 

"Has  Mr.  Oliver  Holte  paid  you  a  visit,  Adam, 
to  hear  your  account  of  the  Marsh  ? " 

Adam  had  risen  and  doffed  his  cap,  receiving -his 
fair  guests  with  a  grave  courtesy,  which,  however, 
recognized  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  visitors  in 
the  smile  which  lit  up  his  face  and  eye. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Holte.  The  Jack  O'Lanthron 
was  among  the  reeds  again  last  night,  and  some  of 
my  neighbours  are  sore  fleyed.  -They  callen  it  the 
Mere  Boggart." 

"  Have  you  told  them  what  it  really  is  ?" 

"Surely;  but  when  folk  is  clemmed  and  weak, 
they  have  fancies  in  their  heads.  They're  sure  it's 
the  faver  boggart  as  we've  seen  afore  the  typhus 
faver  filled  Hurstwood  churchyard." 

"I  fear  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  evil,  but  Sir  Guy 
has  ordered  a  channel  to  be  made  in  the  rocky  bed 
over  which  the  mere  flows  into  Scarsdale.  The  mere 
and  marsh  are  to  be  drained." 

"  The  weavers  is  welly  clemmed,  or  I  shouldn't  be 
fleyed  with  the  Jack  O'Lanthron ;  but  Mr.  Oliver 
thinks  a  marsh  faver  may  lay  hold  of  famishing  folk. 
I'm  noan  fleyed  on  it  mysel',  nother  for  me  nor  my 
missus." 
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"  Yet  I  think,"  said  Helen,  ee  my  father's  advice, 
Adam,  is  worth  heeding.  He  counselled  you,  the 
other  day,  to  he  much  on  foot  in  the  open  air,  in 
your  craft  of  hird-catcher  and  stuffer,  and  to  take 
good  food." 

"  What 's  moor,"  said  Adam,  with  a  flash  of  humour 
in  his  face  and  eyes,  "oi  loike  the  vicar's  practice 
quite  as  weel  as  his  sarmons.  He  sent  me  two 
hottles  o'  port  wine  to  help  me  and  my  missus  to 
wash  down  the  hare  and  the  pheasants  that  the 
Squoire's  keeper  left  here  fro'  the  Hall.  But  what 
the  farreps  is  yon  pretty  wench  sitting  i'  th'  front  o' 
th'  Scarsdale  game  cart?" 

"  O,  that's  my  maid,  Madame  Deloisir,"  said 
Mabel. 

"  Oi  connot  but  think,  if  yo  '11  excuse  me,  but  she 
favvers,  as  we  say  in  our  country  fashion,  my  lady." 

"So  my  father  said  the  other  night,  Adam,  when 
Alice  put  on  for  our  pleasure  the  costume  of  my 
ancestress,  the  Lady  Mabel.  I,  too,  certainly  thought 
her  in  figure,  brow  and  eyes,  not  unlike  the  portrait." 

The  game  cart  had  arrived,  with  large  baskets 
and  cans  charged  with  provisions  for  the  suffering 
families  of  the  row,  and  when  Alice  sprang  lightly 
from  the  cart:  her  husband  and  Barnabas  at  once 
joined  her  to  explain  their  plan  of  distribution,  so 
devised  as  to  be  an  encouragement  to  the  industry 
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of  each  household,  while  it  was  a  relief  to  their 
overwhelming  necessities.  Alice  also  received  the 
suggestions  of  Mahel  and  Helen,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  aid  of  her  husband,  Barnabas,  and 
the  servant  who  had  driven  the  cart,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  scheme  of  help  which  had  been  matured. 

As  this  went  on  the  ladies  walked  up  the  fork  of 
the  ravine  which  led  to  Scarsdale  Head  and  the 
vicarage,  to  beguile  Helen's  return  with  their  society. 
The  road  wound  through  the  wood,  sometimes  high 
above  the  stream,  and  then  approaching  it  where  it 
leapt  from  some  abrupt  ledge  into  a  pool  below. 
At  Scarsdale  Head  they  saluted  Helen,  mounted 
their  horses,  gained  the  open  ground  above  the 
dough  by  another  road,  and  rode  through  the  farms 
to  Scarsdale  Park. 

We  now  turn  to  a  scene  which  will  enable  us  to 
pick  up  another  link  of  the  chain  of  our  narrative. 

The  fork  of  the  ravine  which  diverged  from  the 

O 

Mere  Clough  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  that  leading  to 
Scarsdale  Head  was  threaded  by  another  forest  road 
to  Assheton  Manor-house.  From  the  upper  windows 
the  scars  round  the  amphitheatre  of  the  mere  could 
be  discerned  through  a  winding  labyrinth  of  foliage 
about  half  a  mile  in  length. 

Stretched  on  a  well -cushioned  window  seat  with 
his  back  and  head  leaning  on  a  pile  of  pillows  lay 
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Colonel  Vavasour,  so  placed  that  through  the 
diamond  panes  between  the  deep  stone  mullions 
he  could  see  the  whole  lateral  glen  down  to  the 
Mere  Clough. 

"This  scene  tranquillizes  me  wonderfully,"  said 
Vavasour,  turning  to  Oliver  Holte,  who  sat  at  a 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  writing. 

"  Doubtless  the  sense  of  repose  in  your  own  house 
must  be  like  the  stable  earth  in  a  quiet  nook  after  the 
heaving  and  tumult  of  a  storm  on  the  sea." 

"In  that  brook  which  glitters  like  a  silver  web 
from  pool  to  pool,  half  hid  in  the  branches  at  the 
bottom  of  the  clough,  I  have  fished  and  bathed  and 
scrambled  since  I  was  a  child." 

"  Barnabas  has  a  tale  of  some  expedition  over 
Knowl  Hill  to  Shuttleworth  and  Holkham,  and  back, 
finished  by  a  climb  up  the  face  of  the  Mere  Main 
Scar." 

"  If  the  brave  fiddler  and  pedagogue  still  limps 
above  ground,  pray  let  me  see  him,  my  dear 
Holte." 

f<  He  shall  certainly  be  admitted,  if  only  as  a  trial 
of  your  strength  to  see  the  vicar." 

"  The  fishermen  of  Galilee  would  have  owned 
him  for  a  brother.  So  did  my  good  guardian,  with 
his  large  heart  and  clear  head.  He  allowed  Bar- 
nabas to  plead  my  cause,  in  every  wild  freak  of 
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exuberant  health  and  wayward  youth.  Isn't  it 
strange  ?  But  in  the  greatest  eccentricities  of  my 
mad  life,  the  vision  of  Barnabas  bringing  back  to  me 
with  unbroken  seal  the  only  letter  I  ever  wrote  to 
Helen,  has  often  renewed  the  pang  of  conscience 
with  which  I  received  her  message,  I  was  wicked 
enough,  Holte,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  in  that  letter, 
to  propose  to  my  foster-sister  to  desert  her  father — 
and  join  my  extravagant  career." 

"  Did  Barnabas  carry  the  letter  to  her?" 

"  Oh  no  !  That  would  have  been  a  thing  impos- 
sible even  for  my  unreason  to  propose.  Barnabas  is 
a  pure  diamond  without  a  flaw.  No.  I  sent  the 
letter  by  a  quick-witted  e  gamin,'  who  carried  my 
creel  and  landing-net,  held  my  greyhounds  in  leash, 
yet  a  weaver's  6  gamin? — a  wonderful  lad,  though  a 
mere  child — Robert  Litherland  by  name." 

"What,  the  Cock  of  Rossendale !  He  is  the 
swiftest  runner,  and  of  best  wind  on  this  side  Black - 
stone  Edge,  I  saw  him  a  month  ago  often.  He  is 
now  one  of  Sir  Guy's  keepers  at  Scarsdale  Head." 

"  This  e  gamin?  6  wild  as  the  wild  deer,'  took  my 
letter,  for  he  had  often  been  with  Helen  and  me 
when  we  wandered  in  the  woods.  He  said  she 
seemed  ( gloppent '  when  he  gave  it  to  her,  but  sent 
him  for  Barnabas.  When  Barnabas  came,  she  gave 
him  the  letter  to  return  to  me,  with  this  message, 
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6 1  am  too  young  to  receive  any  letters  except 
through  my  father.'  (  She  was  very  pale,  but  very 
calm  and  gentle/  said  Barnabas,  and  added :  e  She's 
an  angel,  young  squire,  and  I  hope  as  she'll  ha' 
nowt  to  do  wi'  you,  unless  you  mend  your  ways.' " 

((  Barnabas  is  a  true  man,"  remarked  Oliver. 

<f  As  pure  as  a  diamond !"  repeated  Vavasour. 
te  The  pang  which  these  words  caused  me  has 
recurred  in  strange  passages  of  my  wild  life,  and  I 
have  seen  then  Barnabas  before  me  as  distinctly  as  I 
see  you.  Often  also  when  I  have  awakened  in  the 
morning,  he  has  seemed  standing  at  the  side  of  my 
bed,  holding  out  the  letter  with  the  unbroken  seal, 
and  uttering  these  words." 

"  When  the  brain  is  much  strained  with  mental  or 
other  excitement,  a  condition  occurs  which  we  call 
debility  with  irritation.  Then  these  spectral  illusions 
are  apt  to  appear." 

"  I  know  not  how  the  vicar  could  have  held  me 
in  better,  than  by  making  my  neglect  of  my  foster- 
sister's  happiness  the  spectre  which  haunted  my 
conscience,  and  my  restoration  to  her  and  to  my 
home,  the  reward  of  self-restraint.  But  it  is  now 
too  late,  my  friend." 

"You  are  a  soldier,  Vavasour;  and  I  have  told 
you  truly,  that  though  I  perceive  no  sign  whatever 
of  injury  to  the  mass  of  the  brain,  or  to  any  organ 
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of  sense,  such  mischief  has  been  done  in  the  back 
of  the  head  and  top  of  the  spinal  chord,  as  makes 
it  impossible  for  you  to  guide  yourself  in  walking, 
or  even,  at  present,  to  do  more  than  stand.  Whether 
this  will  prove  to  be  an  injury  which  your  con- 
stitution can  repair,  depends  almost  entirely  on  its 
nature  and  extent.  On  neither  of  these  points  can 
I  give  you  any  opinion.  Though,  however,  there 
is  great  risk,  extending  even  to  paralysis,  and,  pos- 
sibly, to  life ;  yet,  you  are  young — your  constitution 
is  vigorous  :  and,  if  the  lesion  consist  of  a  temporary 
congestion,  or  even  slight  inflammation,  without  any 
graver  complication,  I  should  expect  you  to  recover. 
That  is,  without  disguise  or  reserve,  your  condition. 
I  have  told  it  you,  because  you  are  as  brave  and 
calm  a  man  as  I  ever  knew.  Do  not,  therefore,  let 
regrets  for  the  past  disturb  that  equanimity  which 
no  danger  ever  moved,  and  which  is  indispensable 
for  your  recovery." 

"I  am  not  otherwise  than  calm,  my  dear  Holte, 
but  I  have  an  English  habit  of  calling  things  by 
their  right  names;  and  when  I  see  what  perfect 
happiness  was  within  my  reach,  and  recall  the 
spectral  pangs  of  conscience  with  which  I  have  been 
haunted,  I  wish  to  confess  myself  to  God,  and  to 
you,  my  friend,  to  be  the  profligate,  for  whom  you 
all  have  the  chanty  to  kill  the  fatted  calf." 

VOL.  n.  38 
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"  Let  this  be  a  consolation,  Vavasour.  You  never 
permitted  your  loyal  faith  in  your  guardian  to  be 
impaired.  You  entrusted  your  dependants  to  his 
keeping.  You  consecrated  your  improving  rental 
to  the  disburdening  of  your  ancient  heritage  from 
the  debts  contracted  in  early  youth,  and  the  reno- 
vation of  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  all.  You 
retained  for  yourself  the  means  of  advancement  in 
your  profession,  and  a  soldier's  income." 

"That  is  the  golden  side  of  the  shield;  now  let 
us  look  at  the  bronze.  I  shrank  from  the  mist  and 
storm  of  these  northern  valleys  and  moors, — from 
the  patient  discharge  of  the  local  duties  which  I 
delegated  to  my  guardian  and  godfather,  in  short, 
from  the  retired  life  of  an  English  country  gentle- 
man :  even  the  true  love  which  I  had  for  my  foster 
sister  did  not  teach  me  that  life  has  another  meaning 
than  the  excitement  of  camps  and  courts ;  the  frivo- 
lities of  high  life ;  the  intrigues  of  the  salon.  I  have 
been  caught  by  the  satanic  bait  of  striving  to  be 
f  the  pink  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form ; '  sell- 
ing all  my  natural  gifts,  and  the  careful  training 
of  my  guardian,  to  worse  than  fatal  illusions — to 
become  the  minion,  no  better,  of  the  corrupt  society 
of  European  capitals." 

"  Well,  Vavasour,  I  have  allowed  this  expression 
to  me  of  your  analysis  of  the  past,  because,  uncon- 
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sciously,  you  have  given  me  some  signs  that  these 
thoughts  were  working  in  you.  Let  this  outburst 
suffice  for  the  present.  I  cannot  permit  more.  The 
first  act  of  self-restraint,  in  order  that  you  may 
live  for  others,  must  be  to  control  these  agitating 
thoughts.  Every  step  of  self-restraint  taken  is  some- 
thing won  from  the  steep  ascent  out  of  Avernus. 
This  step  which  I  ask  of  you  is  the  first  act  of  self- 
discipline.  The  vicar  would  give  this  meaning, 
among  others,  to  those  words  of  St.  Paul,  ( Forget- 
ting those  things  which  are  behind,  but  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press 
toward  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'  All  regret  which  leads 
not  to  a  renewal  of  life,  is  not  simply  useless,  but 
has  a  taint  of  repining,  and  therefore  of  sin." 

66  There  is  a  deep  truth  and  consolation  in  what 
you  say,  Holte.  You  are  my  confessor  as  much  as 
my  physician.  Your  genuine  piety  and  knowledge 
of  men  help  me  as  much  as  your  skill  in  your  art. 
There  is  a  balm  in  that  thought.  I  will  apply  it  to 
iny  wound,  for  it  rankles  still." 

Yavasour  relapsed  into  silence,  gazing  on  the  fork  of 
the  ravine,  which,  with  its  woods,  lay  beneath  the  cliff 
on  which  Assheton  Manor-house  stood.  The  after- 
noon of  an  autumnal  day  began  to  flood  this  clough 
with  yellow  radiance  from  the  west,  lighting  up 
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familiar  nooks, — making  the  pools  golden  with  re- 
flected light, — sleeping  on  the  faces  of  rock  high  up 
on  the  scars, — glittering  on  the  leaves ;  and  here  and 
there,  streaming  with  long  slanting  rays  through  the 
embowered  glooms,  to  make  a  fairy  circlet  on  the 
holm  where  elves  might  dance.  That  old  withered 
tree  overhanging  the  scar  and  stretching  its  leafless 
branches,  like  huge  antlers,  far  over  the  precipice, 
had  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  his  early  youth. 
There,  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  almost  re- 
cumbent trunk,  he  had  loved  to  look  down  on  the 
amphitheatre  of  thick  foliage  below,  and  watch  the 
martins  dart  in  and  out  of  their  holes  in  the  sand 
lying  between  the  shales,  in  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
There,  stretched  on  the  moss,  he  preferred  to  prepare 
his  daily  lessons  for  the  vicar;  or,  at  a  later  time, 
to  read  his  favourite  poets ;  or,  still  later,  to  watch 
for  Helen ;  or  to  dream  and  muse,  before  his  life 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  intoxication  of  pursuits 
which  he  had  learned  at  college.  Harrowing,  har- 
rowing thought ! 

"  O  God,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done ;  yet, 
if  it  be  well,  give  me  back  my  strength,  that 
my  life  may  be  regenerate  and  more  devoted  to 
Thee  than  even  in  my  innocent  prime !  O  Christ, 
the  Mediator,  help  me !  O  Holy  Spirit,  the  Com- 
forter, breathe  into  me  thy  purity  to  purge  out  this 
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evil,  and  restore  me  to  the  Father !  O  God,  give 
me  this  sweet  virgin  nature,  this  innocent  minister- 
ing angel  to  lead  thy  wandering  son  back  to  his 
home !  O  blessed  and  glorious  Trinity,  let  me  be 
true  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed  to  the  loved 
one  of  my  early  youth,  to  the  duties  of  my  station, 
to  my  own  soul ! " 

Such  was  the  internal  unuttered  prayer  of  the 
penitent. 

Was  it  answered  as  men  would  answer  such  a 
prayer,  or  as  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  the  All-wise 
answers  ?  We  shall  see. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    YEOMAN     OF    HIGH    COLLOR. — ADVENTURES 
IN  A  MOORLAND  MANSION. 

IN  the  general  sketch  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
scenery  of  North  Lancashire,  with  which  this  story 
opened,  some  brief  allusion  was  made  to  the  small 
halls  of  a  class  of  gentry  and  yeomanry  who  have 
now  chiefly  disappeared.  In  the  valleys,  near  which 
the  chief  incidents  related  in  these  pages  occurred, 
these  small  halls  are  too  numerous  for  more  than 
a  general  reference.  Immediately  below  the  rail- 
way station  at  Todmorden  is  the  hall  formerly  in- 
habited by  the  Radcliffes ;  near  Littleborough,  just 
under  Blackstone  Edge,  Clegg  Hall ;  nearer  Roch- 
dale, Belfield ;  and  on  the  south,  Castleton. 

Even  in  the  wild  gorges  of  Rossendale  are  some 
of  these  mansions,  and  in  the  wider  valleys  of  the 
Brun,  Pendlewater,  and  Calder,  are  Hurst  wood, 
Worsthome,  Royle,  The  Lodge,  High  Whitaker, 
Shuttleworth,  Sparth,  and  others.  A  century  and 
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a  half  ago  a  class  of  gentry  possessing  small  estates 
lived  with  much  rude  hospitality  in  these  mansions. 
Often,  they  cultivated  their  own  lands,  and  rode 
weekly  to  the  market-town  on  the  horse  with  which 
they  also  hunted  the  otter  or  the  hare.  They  were 
keen  sportsmen ;  too  convivial  in  their  habits ;  and 
seldom  met  at  market  or  fair  without  a  deep  carouse  ; 
often  separating  at  night  to  find  their  way  with 
difficulty  by  bad  and  tortuous  roads  to  their  remote 
houses.  They  had  not  been  bred  at  any  great  public 
school  or  college,  but  had  been  disciplined  in  their 
youth  at  some  neighbouring  grammar-school.  They 
spoke  the  dialect  of  the  district,  were  much  with  their 
hinds  and  labourers  ;  from  time  to  time  mingled  with 
the  more  wealthy  and  refined  gentry  as  guests ;  much 
more  frequently  on  the  hunting-field,  or  at  some  time 
of  pageantry,  as  when  a  principal  proprietor,  as  high 
sheriff,  went  in  state  to  meet  the  judges  of  assize, 
and  was  surrounded,  on  his  first  day's  progress,  by 
the  well-mounted  gentry,  yeomanry,  and  tenants  of 
the  district. 

The  sports  of  these  days  were  rude,  and  some- 
times cruel.  A  cock-pit  was,  in  the  last  century, 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  town.  Often  it  was 
attached  to  a  village  tavern,  as  a  means  of  alluring 
custom ;  and,  in  Lancashire,  the  gentry  of  all  classes 
met  in  these  haunts.  They  were  also  to  be  seen 
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assisting  at  a  bear  or  bull  bait,  and  they  were  regular 
at  fairs,  not  more  for  business,  than  as  a  place  where 
distant  neighbours  from  a  wide  circuit  of  the  country 
met. 

The  halls  of  this  smaller  class  of  gentry  closely 
resemble  each  other.  They  are  built  of  sandstone, 
with  mullioned  windows  and  a  roof  covered  with 
the  thinnest  layers  of  the  flagstones  with  which  the 
strata  abound.  The  door  is  approached  by  a  stone 
porch,  within  which,  on  either  side,  are  stone  benches; 
the  door  itself  is  studded  with  the  iron  knobs  of 
clenched  nails,  and  an  iron  handle  depends  from  the 
latch.  Over  the  porch  is  built  a  bay  with  a  mul- 
lioned window,  and  generally  the  arms  of  the  family 
are  displayed  on  a  stone  escutcheon  between  the 
sill  of  the  window  and  the  arch  of  the  porch. 

The  hall  is  commonly  narrow  and  dark,  and  leads 
to  a  room  on  either  side,  both  lighted  by  long  mul- 
lioned windows.  In  the  larger  of  this  class  of  man- 
sions there  is  a  central  room  entered  from  the  door, 
and  this,  in  some  rare  instances,  is  open  into  the 
oaken  roof,  which  is  supported  by  ribs  of  oak  form- 
ing a  pointed  arch.  At  either  end  of  such  a  hall 
is  a  screen,  and  a  gallery  above  it  with  twisted 
balustrades,  leading  to  the  bedrooms.  The  hall  of 
Little  Mitton  is  a  good  example  of  this  class. 

In  the  smaller  of  these  houses,  the  upper  rooms 
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are  commonly  reached  by  an  oaken  staircase,  in  a 
recess  at  the  end  of  the  entrance  from  the  front 
door. 

Before  the  porch  is  generally  a  court,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  six  or  eight  feet  high,  with  a  Tudor 
coping.  The  gate  of  the  court  is  usually  oppo- 
site the  porch,  and  sometimes  of  twisted  iron,  more 
frequently  of  solid  oaken  planks  studded  with  iron. 

Behind  the  house  is  often  a  small  "  fold,"  or 
group  of  buildings  comprising  the  stables ;  barn  and 
shippon,  dairy,  and  two  or  three  cottages  for  farm- 
servants. 

Such  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  halls  of 
an  almost  extinct  race  of  small  gentry,  which  was 
scattered  within  'the  last  century  along  the  edge  of 
the  unreclaimed  highlands,  separating  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  To  one  of  these  mansions,  situated  in 
the  trough  of  a  desolate,  treeless  moorland  valley, 
we  now  introduce  our  readers. 

In  a  panelled  room  on  the  ground-floor,  in  a  four- 
post  bedstead  hung  with  faded  and  tattered  tapestry, 
lay  the  wasted  Yeoman  of  High  Collor.  His  head 
and  chest  were  slightly  raised  upon  pillows.  The 
attenuated  face  wore  the  line,  known  to  physicians 
as  the  sure  sign  of  organic  disease,  depraving  the 
blood,  and  preventing  nutrition.  Above  the  wan 
cheeks  sparkled  dark  eyes  full  of  a  latent  fire,  but 
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deeply  sunken  in  their  hollow  sockets,  which  were 
even  cavernous  under  the  shadow  of  a  large  hald 
brow,  which  swelled  like  the  forehead  of  a  great 
thinker,  rather  than  of  a  secluded  squire.  The  arms 
lay  on  the  quilt,  but  it  was  soon  clear  that  one  was 
paralyzed.  The  Yeoman  raised  with  the  trembling 
grasp  of  the  other  a  dog  whistle,  hung  round  his 
neck  by  a  cord,  which  he  put  to  his  lips  and  blew. 
A  moment  afterwards  a  vigorous,  tall  man,  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  in  fustian,  excepting  leggings  of 
leather  which  reached  his  knees,  entered  the  room. 

<f  How's  my  mother  this  morn,  Floi-bi-Neet  ?  " 

"  Moi  missus  says  hoo  winnot  boide  (continue  to 
live),  woile  neet  (till  nightfall).  Hoo's  gooing  fast." 

"Han  yo  sent  for  th'  doctor?  " 

"  Yoi,  bur  he  winnot  coom ;  he  says  it's  nobbut 
owd  age,  an'  he  con  do  nowt." 

"  Oi'll  gie  him  gowd,  an'  he?n  nobbut  coom.  Goo 
thysel',  Floi-bi-Neet,  an'  fetch  him." 

(( An'  who's  to  gie  thee  thoi  gin  woile  oi'm  off, 
dost  think  ?  An'  if  oi'm  ta'en  boi  some  o'  Slaclen's 
runners,  who's  to  tent  (take  care  of)  thee  at  after  ? 
an'  feyght  (fight)  thy  cocks  ?  Oi'd  send  moi  missus, 
if  oi'd  nobbut  somebody  to  tak'  care  o'  t'  dame, 
thae  sees,  woile  oi  fettle  (manage  for)  thee." 

"  Thae  mun  foind  somebody,  Floi-bi-Neet ;  for 
sure  thae  mun." 
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Floi-bi-Neet  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  stiff  glass  of  hot  gin-and-water, 
in  which  was  soaked  some  toast.  He  sat  on  the  bed, 
and  applied  himself  diligently  to  feed  the  Yeoman 
with  a  tea-spoon,  as  an  infant  might  be  fed  by  a 
nurse.  The  Yeoman  swallowed  with  some  difficulty, 
so  that  there  was  an  interval  between  each  spoon- 
ful ;  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  prevented  any  re- 
mark from  him,  and  his  rough,  stalwart  attendant 
pursued  his  task  in  grim  silence.  When  the  glass 
was  emptied,  Floi-bi-Neet  inquired, — 

"  Nae  wilt  tae  have  a  feyght  o'  cocks  on  t'  floor, 
afore  thae  taes  another  jorum?" 

"  Now  ;  not  this  morn,  Floi-bi-Neet.  Oi'm  noan 
so  weel  about  yon  owd  wench.  Hoo  mun  hae  t' 
doctor,  as  heawt  be.  Hoo  munnot  dee  loike  an  owd 
heaund  i'  a  kennel.  Nae,  oi  gie  thee  a  guinea  thyself 
an'  oi'll.  gie  t'  doctor  another,  so  he'll  nobbut 
coom." 

"  Swart  Ned's  off  to  Deerden  wi'  loirae,  but  oi'll 
foind  some  gate  (way),  yo'st  see,  if  yo'rn  set  on  it." 

ei  Oppen  yon  drawer  i'  th'  aumrie  (armoire),  wi? 
this  kaye,"  so  saying,  the  yeoman  pointed  to  a  key 
attached  to  the  same  cord  as  the  dog  whistle. 
"  Yo'n  foind  a  bag  a  guineas  theer,  tak'  one  for  thy- 
self an'  one  for  t'  doctor." 

Floi-bi-Neet's    eyes    glistened   furtively  with    an 
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ominous  light,  as  he  somewhat  eagerly  clutched  the 
key,  opened  with  it  the  drawer  in  an  old  "  aumrie," 
richly  decorated  with  English  marqueterie,  and  there 
laid  his  hand  on  a  heavy  canvas  bag,  holding  at 
least  five  hundred  guineas.  Standing  on  one  side  of 
the  aumrie  he  said, — 

(e  Nae,  Yeoman,  yo'n  sharp  een.  Sithee,  here's 
one  guinea,  an'  here's  another,  and  nae  oi  tee  up  t' 
bag,  an'  dost  year  oi  drop  it  deaun  i'  th'  drawer,  an' 
nae  oi  lock  it,  an'  pu'  eawt  t'  kaye,  and  sithee  it's 
fast,  for  oi'll  gie  th'  hondle  a  gradely  pu' "  (give  the 
handle  a  good  pull). 

An  appropriate  action  had  attended  each  of  these 
words,  and  had  been  watched  by  the  jealous  eyes  of 
the  Yeoman,  who  grunted  assent  at  each  act,  saying, 
"reet,"  "reet,"  "o  reet,  Floi-bi-Neet."  The  cord 
was  again  hung  round  the  Yeoman's  neck,  and  his 
attendant  went  out. 

In  the  fold  of  High  Collor  Floi-bi-Neet  encoun- 
tered a  new  phenomenon.  He  was  met  there  by  a 
strange  figure.  A  beggar  dressed  in  cast-off  clothes, 
bent  and  warped  with  St.  Vitus's  dance,  was  stagger- 
ing over  the  rough  pavement,  on  which,  twitched  by 
his  malady,  and 'his  steps  made  still  more  uncertain 
by  wooden  clogs,  he  maintained  his  balance  with 
difficulty.  His  fingers,  drawn  convulsively  into  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  clutched  the  crook  of  a  thick 
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staff.  With  the  other  hand,  he  convulsively  doffed 
his  cap  to  Floi-bi-Neet,  saying, — 

"  For  t'  love  o'  God  !  help  Silly  Neddy  to  a  boite 
or  a  sope  (bite  or  sup — something  to  eat  or  drink), 
for  oi'm  welly  clemmed  (well  nigh  perishing  with 
hunger),  meaustur." 

Floi-bi-Neet  seemed  struck  by  a  sudden  thought. 

"  Where  dost  woan  (dwell),  when  thae  'rt  a'  whoam 
(home)  ?  " 

"  Teyn  turned  me  eawt  o' t'  workheause  at  Bow- 
ton  i'  Bolland,  an'  oi  coom  o'er  t'  back  o'  Pendle 
hither." 

"  What  canst  tae  do  ?  " 

"  Oi  fot  weyter  (water),  an'  coils  (coals),  at  t'  work- 
heause, an'  run  arrands,  an'  cleaned  floores,  an'  t' 
yard.  Oi  'Jl  do  owt,  meaustur,  an'  yo'll  nobbut  gie 
me  a  boite  an'  a  sope  (bite  and  sup),  an'  a  whisp  o' 
strae  at  neet  (bundle  of  straw  at  night)." 

"  Dost  kneaw  t'  gate  (way),  to  Cowne  ?  " 

"  Yoi,  meaustur." 

"  Coom  thee  in  here  ;  thae'st  hae  a  male  o'  parritch 
(meal  of  porridge)  an'  milk,  an'  thae'st  off  to  Cowne 
for  t'  doctor,  an'  if  tae  does  thy  arrand  weel,  oi'll  gie 
thee  a  job  loike  yon  as  thae's  had  at  Bowton  work- 
heause." 

"Thank  yo,  meaustur,  oi'm  welly  clemmed,  an' 
oi'm  reet  fain  (glad).  Yo'n  may  be  foind  me 
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a  bit  ov  a  pleck  (place)  to  lig  (lay)  me  deaun  at 
neet." 

"  Sithee,"  said  Floi-bi-Neet,  opening  the  door  of  a 
deserted  cottage.  "  Thae'st  hae  this  o  to  thysel'. 
It's  Swart  Ned's  heause,  but  he's  fro'  whoam,  an' 
there's  room,  an'  to  spare,  when  he's  back." 

"  Thank  yo  gradely,  oi  'm  verra  fain  (very  glad)." 

Floi-bi-Neet  took  his  new  guest  to  his  own  cottage, 
and  while  his  wife  prepared  for  him  a  breakfast  of 
oatmeal  porridge  and  milk,  gave  him  instructions  to 
go  to  Colne,  and  give  the  doctor  a  guinea  to  come  at 
once  to  High  Collor,  to  visit  the  Yeoman's  mother. 
The  strange  mendicant  listened  with  attention:  his 
face  distorted,  especially  when  he  attempted  to  speak, 
by  the  spasms  of  his  malady,  and  convinced  Floi-bi-  . 
Neet  that  the  message  was  well  understood,  and 
would  be  carefully  delivered. 

This  arranged,  Floi-bi-Neet  returned  to  the  Yeo- 
man, to  assure  him  that  he  had  found  a  messenger, 
and  that  he  had  sent  the  guinea  by  him  to  secure 
the  immediate  attendance  of  the  doctor  from  Colne. 

ee  Nae  then,"  he  continued,  ef  what  wilta  be  after, 
Yeoman  ?  "Wilt  tay  (take)  another  tumbler  o'  gin-an'- 
wey ter  (water),  or  wilt  have  a  feyght  o'  thoi  cocks  ?  " 

u  Oi  summut  on  my  moind,  Floi-bi-Neet,  an'  yon 
owd  wench's  as  is  flitting  (going  away),  has  towd  mi 
monny  a  toime  as  oi  hannot  done  reet  boi  a  lass, 
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who's  mother  laid  t'  choilt  to  me,  when  hoo  wur 
deein." 

"  What's  tae  done  wi'  t'  little  wench?  " 

"  Oi  done  nowt ;  hoo's  been  browt  up  boi  a  naunt, 
thae  sees,  an'  oi'  n  been  foolhardy  an'  denoid  as  oi 
were  t'  fejther." 

"  An'  were  tae  ?  " 

"  What's  t'  use  o  ligging  (lieing),  when  a  mon's 
deein  (dying),  Floi-bi-Neet  ?  Oi'm  noan  reet  wi' 
mysel'.  Yon  wench  is  wartchin'  (working)  in  a 
mill  at  Cowne.  Hoo  mun  goo  to  schoo',  an'  oi'll 
may  summot  ov  her." 

"  Oi'n  nowt  agin  that." 

"Then,  oi  tell  thee  what,  let  'torney  Sma'-page 
coom  o'er  afore  neet,  an'  oi'll  hae'  o  set  reet  afore 
yon  owd  wench  has  flitted  (is  gone) ;  an'  yo  may  goo 
an'  tell  her  as  oi've  orthered  t'  little  lass  to  be  sent 
to  schoo',  an'  ha'  left  her  schoo'  wage  in  moi  will,  an' 
fifty  pund  a  year  on  all  Hallows  Fearm.  Hie  thee,  mon. 
It'll  keep  t'  owd  wench  wick  woile  t'  doctor  cooms." 

Floi-bi-Neet  left  the  room  with  the  message  to 
the  Yeoman's  mother.  In  about  half  an  hour  he 
re-entered  with  another  stiff  glass  of  hot  gin-and- 
water,  in  which  toast  was  soaked  as  before.  Again 
he  sat  down  on  the  bed,  and  fed  his  master  without 
speaking,  till  all  had  been  slowly  swallowed.  Then 
he  said, — 
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"  Nae,  Yeoman,  o's  reet.  Yore  mither's  verra  fain 
(glad)  o'  what  yo'n  done  for  yon  little  wench  'at's 
i'  th'  mill  at  Barrowfoord.  Hoo  says  'at  hoo  '11  dee 
moor  content,  but  hoo  whoaps  (hopes)  yo'n  tae  heed 
o'  some  other  odds  an'  eends." 

"  Aye  aye,  oi'll  set  o  reet,  one  at  after  t'  other — 
yo'st  see," 

66  Well,  nae  thae'rt  moor  thyseP,  what  says  tae, 
shall  oi  bring  t' cocks?" 

The  yellow  sunken  cheek  of  the  Yeoman  had 
now  a  livid  patch  of  colour ;  his  eyes  glanced  with 
an  unnatural  fire  at  the  mention  of  the  cocks;  he 
clenched  the  whistle  in  the  only  hand  which  he 
could  move,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  blew  a  shrill 
call,  then  he  uttered  a  whoop  in  a  high  note ;  and 
Floi-bi-Neet,  interpreting  these  usual  signs  of  a  mad 
eagerness  for  the  sport,  left  the  room  again  in 
haste. 

The  cocks  were  brought  in,  and  as  the  Yeoman 
was  so  paralyzed  that  he  could  not  turn  in  bed,  a 
large  mirror  had  been  hung  to  the  tester  in  such 
a  position  as  to  enable  him  to  gaze  at  the  sport,  as 
his  great  bald  and  wasted  head  lay  on  the  pillows, 
by  simply  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  glass,  which  hung 
in  a  slanting  position  above  him. 

"  Owd  Scrat  an'  Spitfire  ?  What,  han  they  getten 
o'er  their  last  feyght  ?  " 
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"There'n  o  reet,  Yeoman,  nae,  an'  as  mad  for 
t'  spooart  as  thysel'." 

Floi-bi-Neet  held  the  birds  on  the  floor  opposite 
to  each  other,  provoking  their  combative  passion, 
and  encouraged  by  brief  whoops  and  exclamations 
from  the  Yeoman.  When  at  length  the  cocks  were 
launched  at  each  other,  the  whole  visage  of  the 
Yeoman  changed.  The  eyes  assumed  an  almost  de- 
moniac stare.  The  livid  spot  in  the  cheeks  became 
a  deep  purple.  The  veins  on  the  forehead  filled 
with  blood,  and  stood  in  blue  ridges  on  the  temples, 
and  one  great  vein  in  the  centre  swelled  upwards 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y.  The  lips  were  com- 
pressed into  a  relentless  grin,  as  he  followed  the 
fight  with  such  exclamations  as  the  following, — 

(<  Weel  struck,  owd  Scrat !  thae'll  finish  him  yet ! 
What  art  tae  after,  Spitfire?  At  him,  at  him,  at 
him,  oi  say — weel  done — that'n  were  a  gradely  tussle. 
What  t'  farreps,  thae's  fetched  first  blood,  Spitfire ! 
Hae  loikes  tae  thy  crop  torn  i'  that'n,  Scrat  ?  Whoop, 
whoop — whoop,  oi  lay  foive  to  one  on  Spitfire — Spit- 
fire for  ever — foive  to  one,  moor,  moor,  eight  to 
one  on  Spitfire,  an'  no  takers.  It's  thoi  last  battle, 
owd  Scrat !  Thae'rt  done  for ! " 

With  these  words  the  Yeoman  fell  back  on  his 
pillow,  from  which  in  his  excitement  he  had  raised 
his  head  a  few  inches,  and  a  rapid  change  came  over 
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his  features.  Floi-bi-Neet,  who  had  hastened  from 
the  room  with  the  game  cocks,  returned  again  with 
another  glass  of  gin-and- water.  The  whole  face  of 
the  Yeoman  was  lividly  pale,  and  the  mouth  partially 
open.  His  attendant  fed  him  as  before,  and  remained 
sitting  on  the  bed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards without  speaking. 

"  Oi  never  seen  thee  tae  on  so  afore,  Yeoman." 

His  master  made  no  reply. 

"  What  wi'  thoi  mother,  an'  t'  little  wench,  an' t' 
cocks,  yo'n  had  a  day's  wark  o'  ready.  Yo  mun  rest 
yoresel'." 

Still  the  Yeoman  was  silent. 

"  Thae  welly  fleys  (almost  frightenest)  me.  Wilta 
see  t'  doctor  thysel',  when  he  cooms  o'er  fro' 
Cowne  ?  " 

"  Oi'll  see  Sma'page,  as  heawt  leets  (whatever 
happens),  an'  get  yon  little  wench  off  my  moind." 

The  Yeoman  seemed  too  much  exhausted  to  say 
more,  and  soon  lapsed  into  a  sleep  in  which  his  jaw 
fell ;  he  snored  stertorously,  and  his  livid  face  looked 
corpse-like. 

When  the  Yeoman  had  fallen  asleep,  Floi-bi-Neet's 
head  turned  instinctively  to  the  aumrie  in  which  lay 
the  heavy  bag  of  guineas.  In  the  same  drawer  he 
had  also  seen  some  heirloom  rings,  watches,  and 
bracelets  set  with  gems,  the  value  of  which  were  to 
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him  unknown.     A  shudder  passed  through  his  rugged 
frame.     His  eye  glanced  back  with  a  felonious  glare 
on  the  livid  features  of  the  Yeoman.     He  was  in  the 
power  of  his  attendant;    his  great  hand  over  the 
mouth  would  put  out  the  feeble  spark  of  life.     Or, 
more  furtively,  he  would  die  in  twenty-four  hours, 
without  the  supply  of  stimulant.     The  mother  was 
certainly  expiring ;  no  doctor  could  save  her ;  that 
would  be  a  terrible  witness  out  of  the  way.     Probably 
no  one  else  knew  of  the  treasure.     Swart  Ned  was  off 
with  his  "gals"  at  Deerden.    Could  he  know  anything 
of  the  bag  of  guineas  and  the  jewels  ?     Besides  Ned 
and  the  mother,  no  human  being  had  been  admitted 
into  the  hall  for  years.     Silly  Neddy,  at  least,  could 
tell  no   tales.      Floi-bi-Neet  pondered.      In  a  few 
hours  the  mother  would  be   dead.      It  would  be 
dangerous  to  act  tih1  then.     The  attorney,  Smallpage, 
and  the  doctor  were  coming.      All  must  be  open, 
frank,  and  fair  in  appearance  before  them.     But  the 
contents  of  the  aumrie  were  a  dream  of  fabulous 
wealth  realized,  and  within  the  clutch  of  Floi-bi- 
Neet,  and  he  only  hesitated  as  to  the  mode,  but  not 
at  all  in  his   resolution,  of  making  them  his  own. 
The  weight  of  the  gold  in  its  coarse  canvas  bag  as 
it  hung  in  his  hand — the  yellow  gleam  of  the  guineas 
— the  sound  of  the  mass   as  it  fell  back  into  the 
drawer — haunted   him — maddened   him.     There   it 
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lay.  But  a  little  oak  between  him  and  the  treasure. 
A  chisel  would  open  it  at  one  wrench.  There,  too, 
was  the  key  hanging  round  the  neck  of  a  man  wasted, 
paralyzed,  living  only  by  the  vital  force  of  his  great 
head,  whose  keen  and  restless  eyes  still  retained  the 
habit  of  command,  and  had  hitherto  awed  and  governed 
Floi-bi-Neet.  Fascinated,  tantalized,  baffled,  the 
fierce  and  ruthless  man  sat  as  though  he  had  been 
petrified  with  the  horror  of  his  design.  To  clutch 
the  treasure  at  that  moment  was  to  provoke  pursuit 
and  detection ;  to  plunge  into  unnecessary  crime. 
Some  self-restraint ;  a  few  hours'  patience ;  thought, 
if  he  could  think  with  such  a  tempest  of  passions  in 
his  brain,  might  make  it  his  own  with  less  risk — 
perhaps  even  without  suspicion.  He  must  wait. 

Then  he  had  almost  forgotten  in  the  tumult  of  his 
thoughts,  that  this  very  night  was  fixed  for  a  meeting 
of  the  secret  gang  of  the  machine-breakers,  who  had 
escaped  the  gripe  of  Sladen  and  his  constables  in  the 
Blackwater  tavern.  This  night !  The  doctor  and 
the  lawyer  would  be  out  of  the  way  long  before 
midnight.  Silly  Neddy  should  light  a  fire  in  the 
upper  room  of  Floi-bi-Neet's  cottage.  Ere  that  the 
Yeoman's  mother  would  be  dead.  Neddy  must  to 
bed  at  an  early  hour.  At  midnight  all  must  be  still 
in  the  fold,  so  that  his  associates  could  steal  from  the 
moor  unseen  to  their  place  of  meeting. 
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All  this  occurred  to  him,  and  agitated  him  rudely, 
as  he  sat  on  the  Yeoman's  bed  within  arm's-length  of 
the  corpse-like  head  of  the  wasted  and  paralyzed  man. 
The  Yeoman's  stertorous  sleep  continued  profound, 
and  almost  as  deep  was  the  surly  reverie  of  Floi-bi- 
Neet,  so  that  he  was  not  roused  until  some  heavy 
blows  with  a  riding-whip  had  been  repeated  im- 
patiently, for  the  third  time,  on  the  back  door  of  the 
hall.  At  length,  conscious  of  the  noise,  he  raised 
his  head  suddenly,  passed  his  rough  hand  over  his 
brow,  and  rose,  stretching  his  arms  as  though  to 
relieve  himself  from  a  trance-like  oppression.  The 
doctor  and  the  attorney  were  both  at  the  door. 
They  had  come  together  in  an  open  whitechapel, 
and  had  brought  Silly  Neddy  back  with  them.  Floi- 
bi-Neet,  staggered  by  his  own  felonious  thoughts,  and 
by  the  rapid  succession  of  events,  collected  himself 
with  difficulty.  At  length  he  led  both  the  visitors 
into  a  cheerless  room,  which  had  obviously  not  been 
occupied  for  years,  though  the  decorated  fireplace, 
the  panelled  walls,  and  the  ceiling  covered  with  a  rich 
geometric  design,  showed  that,  in  some  time  of  ease, 
if  not  of  wealth,  the  Yeoman  of  High  Collor  had 
vied  with  the  higher  landed  gentry  in  the  style  of 
their  domestic  life. 

Floi-bi-Neet  roughly  excused  the  absence  of  a  fire, 
which  he  directed  Silly  Neddy  to  heap  upon  the  "  dogs  " 
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of  the  hearth.  He  brought  in  wood  and  turf  him- 
self, and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  a  cheerful 
blaze,  which  promised  to  give  the  lawyer  warmth 
while  he  pursued  his  task.  Meanwhile,  the  doctor 
found  his  way  to  the  dying  woman,  in  an  upper 
chamber  of  the  house.  His  patient  was  rapidly 
sinking  from  inanition.  She  had  been  unable  to  take 
the  slightest  portion  of  food  for  many  hours.  A 
fluttering  pulse  was  yet  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist ;  but 
her  eye  still  beamed  with  the  strange  intelligence 
which  often  survives  all  the  animal  life,  except  that 
of  the  heart.  She  could  only  speak  in  a  scarcely 
audible  whisper.  At  a  sign  from  her,  the  doctor 
bent  down  his  ear  to  her  mouth.  She  spoke,  without 
the  dialect  in  which  her  son  indulged,  as  well  from  a 
rude  caprice,  as  the  absence  of  all  intercourse  with 
educated  neighbours,  and  the  habit  of  mixing  for 
many  years  solely  with  his  coarse  moorland  tenants 
and  labourers. 

"Is  not  Attorney  Smallpage  downstairs?"    she 
inquired. 

"  Yes,  mistress  of  High  Collor,  he  is." 
"  Give  me  something,  doctor,  to  hold  the  life  in 
me  for  some  minutes,   while   I  do  a  last  office   of 
charity  and  justice,  and  save  my  son  the  pangs  of 


remorse." 


The  doctor  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  case  of 
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bottles,  and  pouring  from  one  of  them  some  drops 
into  a  glass  of  water,  gave  it  the  dying  woman  with 
a  teaspoon  gradually. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  let  me  see  Attorney  Small- 
page;  and  doctor,  keep  all  eavesdroppers  from  the 
staircase." 

The  doctor  withdrew,  and  in  a  whisper  summoned 
the  attorney  from  the  parlour  to  his  patient's  bedside, 
himself  ascending  the  stair,  and  sitting  so  as  to  bar 
all  access  to  the  bedroom  door.  When  the  attorney 
was  seated  at  the  bedside,  he  bent  his  ear  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yeoman's  mother. 

"  Piers,"  she  said,  f(  has  sent  for  you  to  add  a 
codicil  to  his  will.  He  has  promised  me,  as  I  have 
often  urged,  to  charge  the  Allhallows  Farm  with 
fifty  pounds  a-year,  for  the  benefit  of  his  natural 
daughter,  now  working  in  a  mill  at  Barrowford,  with 
directions  that  she  be  sent  to  school,  and  well  brought 
up.  I  wish  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  the  vicar  of  Asshe- 
ton,  to  be  the  guardian  and  trustee  of  this  child,  to 
direct  her  education,  and  to  settle  her  in  life.  I 
lived  as  governess  in  his  father's  family,  and  met  my 
husband  there.  He  will  remember  Ruth  Aspinall 
well ;  it's  my  dying  injunction  that  he  accept  this 
trust." 

The  attorney  carefully  noted  her  words,  and  then 
read  his  memorandum  to  her ;  she  then  continued, — 
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"  Though  my  son  has  lived  a  strange  reckless  life, 
he  has  not  wasted  his  patrimony.  Here  is  a  schedule 
of  jewels,  gold,  plate,  arid  valuable  china,  some  con- 
cealed by  me,  some  carelessly  put  away  by  him,  but 
all  within  the  reach  of  any  lawless  men  who  may  be 
familiar  with  this  hall.  Make  all  secure :  I  have 
watched  while  I  lived,  but  I  shall  not  see  the  morning." 

She  had  drawn  from  beneath  her  pillow  a  schedule, 
written  in  a  neat  Italian  hand,  on  which  the  attorney 
found  carefully  enumerated,  not  merely  all  she  had 
stated,  but  the  deeds,  books  of  account,  leases,  re- 
ceipts, and  other  documents,  locked  up  in  the  iron  safe. 

"  Who  has  the  key  of  the  safe?  "  he  asked. 

"It  is  in  an  aumrie  in  my  son's  room.  The 
key  is  fastened  to  a  cord  hung  round  his  neck.  The 
aumrie  is  in  his  sight,  and  while  I  lived,  no  de- 
sperate deed  of  violence  or  plunder  was  to  be  much 
feared.  Now  I  am  dying,  the  temptation  to  those 
about  Piers  will  be  terrible." 

Her  head  fell  from  the  pillow,  as  though  she 
were  expiring,  and  the  attorney,  in  apprehension 
of  her  immediate  death,  summoned  the  doctor  from 
the  staircase.  The  pulse  was  gone.  The  effort 
required  to  give  this  information  and  counsel  had 
exhausted  her,  and  she  had  at  least  swooned. 

(e  Can  you  not  arouse  her  once  more  for  a  few 
moments  ?  "  inquired  the  attorney. 
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"I  fear  not,"  said  the  doctor;  "but  I  will  try." 
He  took  a  feather,  thrust  it  into  a  bottle  of  ammonia, 
and  then  into  the  nostrils  of  his  patient,  removed 
the  pillow,  dashed  cold  water  into  the  face — it  was 
too  late,  she  was  dead.  All  that  could  be  further 
done  was,  that  Mr.  Smallpage  should  read  to  his 
friend  the  memorandum  of  the  wishes  she  had  ex- 
pressed, and  show  him  the  schedule  which  he  had 
received.  As  this  was  written  with  her  own  hand, 
and  as  the  doctor  had  observed  all  the  preliminaries 
to  the  interview,  little  else  was  necessary. 

The  bedroom  door  had  not  been  quite  closed,  and 
as  they  left  the  room  they  almost  stumbled  against 
Eloi-bi-Neet,  who  had  ascended  the  stair,  and  might 
have  overheard  their  conversation  since  the  death 
of  the  mistress  of  High  Collor.  He  seemed  confused 
when  thus  found  at  the  stairhead;  but  recovering 
himself  said, — 

"  Oi  coom  too  waarn  yo,  'torney  Sma'page,  as 
t'  Yeoman's  wakkened,  an'  he's  o  of  a  fret  to  see  you." 
As  they  descended  the  staircase  together,  the 
attorney  impressed  on  his  friend  the  necessity  of 
his  remaining  to  witness  the  will.  Before,  however, 
Mr.  Smallpage  could  receive  the  Yeoman's  instruc- 
tions, it  was  found  that  he  needed  another  supply 
of  stimulant.  When  this  had  been  administered 
by  Floi-bi-Neet,  they  entered  the  room  together,  and 
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sat  down  by  the  bedside.  In  addressing  them, 
the  Yeoman  changed  somewhat  the  rudeness  of  the 
dialect  in  which  it  was  his  pride  and  habit  to 
indulge,  and  showed  that  in  early  life,  neither  had 
his  education  nor  his  intercourse  with  the  more 
cultivated  classes  been  inconsistent  with  his  station. 
Still  he  had  contracted  in  solitude  and  familiarity 
with  rude  wild  men  an  abruptness,  amounting 
almost  to  ferocity  of  demeanour,  which  no  transient 
effort  could  shake  off. 

"  Attorney  Smallpage  and  Doctor  Braithwaite, 
yore  coom  to  a  sad  place  for  a  welcome,  but  Floi- 
bi-Neet  says  he's  made  yo  a  fire ;  an'  oi've  orthered 
wine  an'  sperits,  an'  bread  and  cheese ;  we  han  nowt 
else — oi  hope  that'll  fit  yo  to  finish  yore  job." 

"I  have  seen  your  mother,  Yeoman,"  said  the 
attorney,  wishing  to  stop  all  immediate  inquiries 
about  her;  "and  she  has  explained  to  me  your 
wishes  about  a  fresh  codicil  to  your  will.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  to  repeat  them  to  me  now,  but  I  will 
read  the  codicil  when  I  have  engrossed  it.  All  I 
have  to  add  is,  that  your  mother  wishes  Mr.  Hollings- 
worth,  the  vicar  of  Assheton,  to  be  the  guardian  of 
your  natural  daughter,  and  her  trustee.  Have  you 
any  objection  ?  " 

"  Now ;  oi  dunnot  know  as  oi  have ;  my  mother •, 
gentlemen,  were  brought  up  by  the  vicar's  father, 
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and  lived  in  his  house  till  she  married.  It's  natural 
and  proper  that  the  vicar  should  take  this  charge, 
and  for  her  sake  he  will." 

"Then,  Yeoman,  Doctor  Braithwaite  and  I  will 
leave  you  while  I  prepare  the  codicil,  and  when  it 
is  ready  we  will  come  to  you  again,  in  order  that 
you  may  sign  it,  and  that  we  may  attest  your  sig- 
nature." 

"  That's  o  reet.  Oi'm  fain  Doctor  Braithwaite 
is  here,  that  he  may  see  oi'm  i'  gradely  fettle  (in  a 
proper  condition),  i'  th'  upper  warks  (in  the  head) ; 
an'  so  he  can  satisfy  my  heir  that  oi  did  this  at  the 
request  of  my  dying  mother,  with  a  clear  head,  to 
set  my  own  mind  at  rest,  which  has  not  been  at  ease 
about  this  little  lass.  Nae,  Floi-bi-Neet,"  he  added, 
in  the  coarsest  dialect;  "set  some  store  boi  (take 
care  of)  these  chaps.  Mak'  um  gradely  waarm  in- 
soide  an'  outsoide." 

While  the  attorney  and  the  doctor  were  shut  up 
in  the  parlour,  in  which  the  fire  had  been  lit,  Floi- 
bi-Neet  stole  upstairs,  and  there  verified  the  sus- 
picion, caused  by  the  conversation  which  he  had 
very  indistinctly  and  partially  overheard  from  the 
stairhead,  that  the  mistress  of  High  Collor  was 
dead.  He  had  a  vague  idea,  but  no  absolute  cer- 
tainty, that  she  had  informed  Mr.  Smallpage  of  the 
treasures  in  the  aumrie.  Precautions  would  be  taken. 
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People  must  be  about  to  prepare  for  the  funeral. 
Though  the  Yeoman  would  violently  resist  the  bring- 
ing of  any  fresh  attendant  to  him,  the  occasion 
afforded  an  acute  man  of  the  law  opportunities  to 
have  men  on  various  pretences  about  High  Collor 
Hall.  Fresh  pretexts  might  be  invented  from  day 
to  day.  What  was  to  be  done  must,  therefore,  be 
done  quickly.  He  must  anticipate  their  precautions. 
He  must  make  a  swoop  of  the  treasure  before  it  was 
guarded.  The  cunning  and  daring  of  the  poacher 
here  came  to  aid  the  craft  of  the  thief.  He  might 
steal  out,  prepare  a  secret  hiding-place,  and,  under 
cloud  of  night,  convey  the  treasure  thither,  while 
the  Yeoman  slept.  Or — or  the  suggestion  which 
rose  like  a  spectre  in  his  mind,  seemed  to  affright 
even  this  desperate  man ;  he  dashed  his  fist  against 
his  breast,  saying, — "  Nay,  nay,  oi'n  been  ill  enough 
off  abeawt  yon  woman  as  perisht  i'  th'  snae  (snow), 
oi'll  hae  nae  moor  loives  to  anser  for." 

He  walked  out  into  the  open  air  to  cool  his  brow, 
which  throbbed  with  accumulating  passions.  Silly 
Neddy  was  busied  in  Swart  Ned's  house.  He  had 
lighted  a  fire  both  below  and  above  stairs.  "  It  wur 
sae  cowd  (cold),"  he  said.  The  house,  too,  had  been 
swept  and  put  in  order.  Floi-bi-Neet  carried  him 
off  to  his  own  cottage,  to  light  fires  in  the  bed- 
rooms, where  the  secret  gang  were  to  assemble  after 
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midnight.  Silly  Neddy  got  through  his  work  steadily, 
and  with  method,  notwithstanding  the  distortions  of 
his  limbs  and  face,  by  his  convulsive  malady.  His 
grimaces,  his  difficulty  of  utterance,  and  the  strange 
tones  which  issued  from  his  mouth,  gave  a  grotesque- 
ness  to  his  apparently  half-witted  condition,  pro- 
voking rather  a  smile  than  disgust.  Silly  Neddy 
asked  no  questions.  He  seemed  only  eager  for  an- 
other meal. 

"Han  yo  nowt  for  me  to  ate  ?  Oi'n  bin  welly 
clemmed  (nearly  starved  with  hunger).  Yon  tramp 
(walk)  to  Cowne  has  made  me  fearfu'  sharp 
(hungry)." 

"  Thae'st  tay  thi  dinner  wi'  me.  Moi  missus  '11 
hae  some  praties  an'  bacon  wi'  onions,  yo'st  see. 
Win  that  fit  (suit)  yo  ?  " 

"  Onions,  an'  bacon,  an'  praties !  Fit  me  ?  Oi'n 
not  had  sich  'n  a  male  this  year  byegone !  " 

(f  Sit  thee  deawn,  then.  Coom,  wench,  we  mun 
ate  woile  yon  'torney  scrats  (writes)." 

"  'T  Yeoman's  noan  deein,  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  wife. 

se  Nobbut  at  lung  length,  as  we  o  mun ;  bur  a 
mon  as  lives  on  hot  gin-an'-weyter,  neet  an'  day, 
connot  last  lung." 

"  Hot  gin-an'-weyter !  That's  gradely  stuff,"  said 
Silly  Neddy;  "he  mun  hae  some  moor  o'  them 
gowden  guineas,  if  he  tays  mich." 
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"  He  taks  a  stiff  glass  every  two  or  three  heaurs, 
an'  it's  moi  thowt  ut  he'd  goo  spark  eawt,  in  no  toime, 
if  he  missed  his  gin." 

So  the  conversation  ran  on,  while  Floi-bi-Neet, 
his  wife,  and  Silly  Neddy  dipped  their  spoons  into  a 
large  brown  mug  in  which  their  savoury  meal  smoked, 
and  swallowed  eagerly  the  potatoes  moistened  by 
dripping,  and  larded  with  bacon  cut  into  pieces 
like  dice. 

By  and  by  the  attorney  and  doctor  came  out, 
having  read  the  codicil  to  the  Yeoman,  and  secured 
its  regular  execution.  They  got  into  their  white- 
chapel,  and,  when  there,  the  attorney  carelessly 
said, — 

"  The  Yeoman  -knows  his  mother  is  dead,  and  the 
undertaker  from  Colne  will  be  here  in  an  hour  or  two 
to  take  his  directions  for  the  funeral." 

Floi-bi-Neet  stood  in  the  fold,  and  watched  them 
drive  off.  His  plan  seemed  to  be  again  baffled.  He 
was  unconscious  how  long  he  stood  in  a  sullen 
reverie  ;  he  was  roused  by  Silly  Neddy,  who,  laying 
his  convulsive  grasp  on  his  arm,  said, — 

"  Yon's  a  whistle  i'  t'  ho'.  Is  t'  Yeoman  koin'  (call- 
ing) thee  ?  " 

fe  Ay,  ay,  he  wants  his  gin ;  he  mun  wait  a  bit ; 
oi  summut  else  a  gate  (something  else  on  foot)." 

Before  Silly  Neddy  could  accost  him  again,  he 
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strode  across  the  yard,  with  a  resolute  step,  as 
though  he  had  come  to  a  sudden  decision.  He 
speedily  issued  from  the  harn  with  a  pickaxe  and 
spade  on  his  shoulder,  and  then  opening  a  gate  into 
a  rough  hazel  copse,  his  apparently  half-witted 
attendant  watched  him  striding  at  a  rapid  pace 
through  the  bushes  until  distance  and  the  foliage 
concealed  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  Yeoman's  whistle  repeated  from 
time  to  time  the  summons.  Silly  Neddy  hobbled 
and  stumbled  over  the  stones  of  the  fold  to  the  back 
door  of  the  hall.  He  saw,  in  a  little  closet  on  one 
side  of  the  door,  a  fire  with  a  steaming  kettle,  the 
gin  bottle  and  glasses  on  a  table,  and  bread  ready  to 
toast.  The  shrill  whistle  repeated  the  summons. 
Silly  Neddy  at  last  prepared  the  toast,  mixed  a  stiff 
glass  of  gin-and-water :  and,  not  so  convulsed  as  to 
spill  its  contents,  but  still  making  strange  grimaces 
with  his  face,  he  appeared  at  the  Yeoman's  bedside. 

"Who  are  yo'?"  said  the  Yeoman,  in  great 
irritation. 

«  Oi'm  nobbut  Silly  Neddy.  Floi-bi-Neet  has  too 
mich  on  hond  (too  much  on  hand),  so  oi  browt  yore 
gin-an'-weyter  mysel',  meaustur." 

"  Then  yore  not  t'  undertaker's  mon,  as  Sma'page 
said  he'd  send  in  a  bit  ?  " 

fe  Not  oi,  fur  sure." 
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Neddy  seated  himself  on  the  bed,  and,  for  a  silly 
man  suffering  from  St.  Vitus's  dance,  he  must  be 
said  to  have  succeeded  wonderfully  in  feeding  the 
Yeoman. 

' f  Who  art  tae  ?  "  said  the  Yeoman. 

"Nobbut  Silly  Neddy  oi  towel  yo.  Oi  took  a 
gowden  guinea  this  morn  fro'  Floi-bi-Neet  to  th' 
doctor  at  Cowne.  If  yo'n  monny  gowden  guineas  i' 
t'  heause,  Yeoman,  oi'd  hae  somebody  to  tent  (guard) 
'em  afore  lung." 

"Thae'rt  as  big  a  foo'  (fool)  as  yon  'torney  an* 
doctor.  They'n  bin  fur  fleyin  (frightening)  me  eawt 
o'  mi  wits ;  bur  oi'm  noan  sae  soon  fleyed." 

When  Silly  Neddy  left  the  room,  he  seemed  to 
have  much  curiosity  about  the  adjoining  passage,  the 
room  in  which  the  attorney  had  engrossed  the  will, 
a  closet  in  that  room,  the  staircase,  and  a  closet 
under  it.  He  opened  quietly  the  doors  of  all  these 
places,  and  examined  them.  Then  he  replenished 
the  fire,  filled  the  kettle,  and  sat  down  for  awhile, 
apparently  thinking  more  than  silly  people  tormented 
with  a  convulsive  malady  usually  do.  By  and  by 
he  hobbled  across  the  fold  to  his  house. 

Floi-bi-Neet  returned  in  about  an  hour ;  the  un- 
dertaker's man  made  his  visit,  but  lingered,  and  did 
not  leave  till  the  twilight  was  gone. 

The  moon  would  not  rise  till  midnight.     Mean- 
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while  the  sky  was  clouded,  and  the  fold  was  dark. 
Floi-bi-Neet  obeyed  the  summons   of    the  Yeoman 
from  time  to  time,  and,  as  the  night  drew  on,  grew 
more  and  more  restless.     He  prowled  round  the  fold ; 
entered  the  barn,  shippon,  and  stable  in  succession ; 
visited  the  dairy ;  stood  in  the  shadows  of  the  recess 
in  which  the  doors  of  the  barn  opened.     At  length, 
wearied  with  vigilance  and  suspicion,  he  sat  down 
for  a  time  in  his  cottage  about  ten  o'clock  to  take 
supper,  for  he  had  before  him  a  night  which  would 
try  his  nerve  and  tax  his  strength  to  the  utmost. 
All  appeared  still ;  he  had  not  seen  Silly  Neddy  for 
some    hours.      The  door  of   his    cottage  was  shut 
and  barred,  and  the  lights  out;  he  was,  doubtless, 
ere  this  asleep.     What  was  that  noise  ?     He  listened. 
The  barn  owl  flitting  about  and  shrieking  ere  the 
moon  rose?     He  still  listened,  and  heard   nothing 
but  the  beating  of  his  heart,  and  the  pulses  in  his 
head.     A  long  pause,  in  which  he  forbore  to  eat. 
Was  that  a  latch  lifted — a  door  closed  ?     He  seized 
a  bludgeon,  and  stole  from  the  house,  under  the  wall 
of  the  barn,  to  a  place  where  he  could  see  the  dark 
area  of  the  fold,  and  very  dimly  the  back  door  of  the 
hall.     The  owl — if  it  were  an  owl — whistled  again. 
He  stood  silently  against  the  wall  for  half  an  hour. 
The  moon  was  just  about  to  rise.     A  sound  in  the 
adjacent  field  like  a  landcrake's  note  aroused  him. 
VOL.  II.  40 
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A  dark  figure  flitted  through  the  gate  of  the  fold, 
repeating  the  landcrake's  cry,  which  Floi-bi-Neet 
answered  by  chirps  as  from  a  group  of  sparrows  dis- 
turbed in  the  ivy.  Another  dark  form  appeared 
a  moment  later,  and,  guided  by  a  repetition  of  the 
chirps,  both  slunk  under  the  shadow  of  the  barn  to 
the  place  where  Floi-bi-Neet  stood.  They  at  once 
entered  his  cottage,  and  the  door  was  closed. 

Floi-bi-Neet  led  his  two  guests,  Silas  Whitaker 
and  a  companion,  up  the  stairs  to  the  chamber. 
There  they  found  a  fire,  some  beer  and  spirits,  with 
bread  and  cheese,  on  a  round  deal  table,  the  win- 
dows carefully  covered  with  thick  sacking,  so  as  to 
mask  light  and  sound.  Their  host  brought  up  a  dish 
of  hot  potatoes,  onions,  and  bacon  from  the  oven 
below,  and  his  two  companions  applied  themselves 
lustily  to  their  supper.  This  was  the  time,  before 
the  moon  rose,  which  Floi-bi-Neet  had  selected  for 
his  enterprise.  The  Yeoman  usually  slept  soundly 
from  before  ten  till  after  two  o'clock.  There  was 
still  an  hour  before  the  moon  rose.  The  host  ex- 
plained in  a  whisper  to  his  companions,  that  he  must 
visit  the  Yeoman,  and  settle  him  for  the  night. 
Leaving  them  at  supper,  he  stole  out  into  the  fold. 
He  stepped  stealthily ;  listened  at  every  footstep — 
all  was  still:  a  dog  howled  in  a  distant  fold — the 
wind  sighed  in  the  long,  tufted  grass.  Slowly  step- 
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ping,  and  waiting  between  each  footstep,  he  ap- 
proached the  back  door  of  the  hall,  opened  it, 
listened  again,  and  heard  only  the  throbs  of  his  own 
pulse.  He  found  everything  as  usual  in  the  butler's 
closet,  He  stood  a  moment  to  collect  his  thoughts ; 
then  he  slid  along  the  passage  to  the  Yeoman's  room — 
another  pause — the  door  was  ajar,  the  night  lamp 
burning  on  the  aumrie.  He  heard  the  deep  ster- 
torous breathing  of  his  master.  He  waited  yet  a 
moment,  listening  intently.  Then  he  slid  noiselessly 
into  the  room.  The  feeble  gleam  of  the  night-lamp 
gave  a  cadaverous  hue  to  the  great  emaciated  head 
of  the  Yeoman,  as  it  lay  on  the  high  pillow.  The 
heaving  of  the  chest,  and  the  rough  snore  were 
proofs  of  life,  in  what  might  otherwise  have  seemed  a 
deserted  corpse.  Ploi-bi-Neet  searched  with  his  keen 
sight  for  the  place  where  the  key  lay.  The  whistle 
was  in  the  Yeoman's  hand,  and  the  key  hung  by  a 
ribbon  from  the  cord  upon  the  quilt.  To  draw  forth 
a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  the  ribbon,  possess  himself  of 
the  key,  and  turn  to  the  aumrie,  was  the  work  of  an 
instant,  so  strong  had  now  become  the  overmaster- 
ing impulse,  beneath  which  even  caution  was  ex- 
tinct. In  another  instant,  the  drawer  was  opened, 
the  coarse  canvas  bag,  heavy  with  gold,  lifted  out, 
the  drawer  locked,  and  the  key  again  tied  to  the 
cord.  For  one  moment  the  ruffian  gazed  on  the 
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sleeping  Yeoman.  He  was  surely  asleep  ?  He  had 
not  watched  ?  If  he  had ! — the  desperate  man's  blood 
was  up,  and  even  he  shuddered  at  the  alternative. 

Clutching  the  bag  of  gold,  and  thrusting  it  into 
the  large  side  pockets  of  his  fustian  coat,  he  stole 
from  the  room  into  the  passage.  The  moon  had  not 
yet  risen.  Except  the  night-lamp  and  the  fire  in 
the  pantry,  the  house  was  in  pitchy  darkness.  He 
lifted  the  latch  of  the  back  door,  opened  it,  looked 
out ;  the  fold  was  as  dark  as  the  house. 

He  stepped  into  the  open  air.  At  that  instant  a 
wet  cloth  was  thrust  by  a  powerful  hand  into  his 
mouth,  and  over  his  nose :  his  neck  was  grasped 
in  an  iron  gripe ;  at  a  blow  from  a  heavy  foot  his 
feet  flew  from  under  him.  He  was  prostrate  in  an 
instant ;  gagged,  pinioned,  and  unable  to  utter  a  cry 
or  even  to  breathe.  A  fierce  voice  whispered  in  his 
ear, te  Make  no  noise,  or  you  are  a  dead  man."  He  was 
dragged  back  into  the  hall  by  three  or  four  strong  men, 
and  deposited  in  the  parlour,  where  his  legs  were 
tied,  and  he  was  left  in  charge  of  a  burly  guardian. 

Silas  Whitaker  and  his  companion  were  weary  with 
a  long  night  walk  across  the  moors  from  Haworth. 
They  had  not  ventured  on  to  any  frequented  road. 
But  stealing  from  one  lonely  homestead  to  another 
by  paths  known  to  shepherds  and  poachers,  struggling 
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with  morass  and  bog,  and  bewildered  by  the  black- 
ness of  the  night,  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty 
that  they  had  reached  High  Collor  Fold  before  the 
moon  rose.  Rude  vigorous  men,  they  applied  them- 
selves lustily  to  their  hot  supper,  took  long  draughts 
of  the  beer,  and  at  length  having  satisfied  their 
hunger  poured  out  some  whisky,  made  some  hot 
toddy,  and,  basking  in  the  warmth  of  the  chamber 
fire,  awaited  Floi-bi-Neet's  return. 

They  sipped  their  toddy,  rested  some  time,  and 
with  their  long  struggle  across  the  moors,  their 
hearty  supper,  and  the  whisky,  were  inclined  to  doze. 
When,  therefore,  they  heard  the  cottage  door  open, 
and  footsteps  ascending  the  stair,  their  vigilance  was 
not  instantly  aroused.  Before  they  became  quite 
conscious  that  three  or  four  heavy  men  were  rapidly 
mounting,  they  had  attributed  the  noise  to  Floi-bi- 
Neet's  re-entrance.  They  had,  therefore,  scarcely 
risen  hastily  from  their  seats,  and  fronted  the  stair- 
case, ere  the  huge  bulk  of  Sladen  emerged,  and 
rushed  at  Silas,  seizing  him  fiercely  by  the  throat, 
while  the  ruffian  attempted  to  draw  a  pistol  from  his 
breast,  but  was  prostrated  on  his  back  ere  he  could 
succeed. 

Before  Martin  could  rush  from  the  stairhead  upon 
the  other  conspirator,  he  had  fired  a  horse-pistol  at  him, 
but,  though  wounded  in  the  left  arm,  the  truncheon 
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which  Martin  held  in  the  right  hand  fell  with  a 
stunning  blow  on  the  man's  brow,  and,  while  he 
was  staggering  under  this  rude  assault.  Silly  Neddy, 
who  seemed  to  have  lost  all  his  grimaces  and  con- 
vulsions, fastened  upon  him  with  the  bound  of  a 
tiger-cat,  and,  turning  him  on  to  his  face  with  the 
help  of  Martin,  tied  his  elbows  together.  The  two 
prostrate  assassins,  pinioned,  handcuffed,  and  with 
their  ankles  bound  together,  were  left  on  the  floor  of 
the  chamber  in  charge  of  a  constable,  while  Sladen, 
Martin,  and  Philp,  who  had  acted  the  part  of  Silly 
Neddy,  descended  the  stair  to  prevent  the  flight  of 
Floi-bi-Neet's  wife.  They  were  barely  in  time  to 
catch  her  as  she  was  escaping  half  dressed  from  the 
back  door.  She  had  much  of  the  ferocity  and 
cunning  of  her  husband,  and  glared  upon  them  like 
an  entrapped  tigress,  fiercely,  but  pale  and  silent. 
She  also  was  handcuffed  and  pinioned,  and  then  tied 
to  the  back  and  legs  of  a  stout  chair  in  the  chamber 
where  the  constable  watched  over  the  two  other 
captives. 

This  done,  Sladen,  Martin,  and  Philp  had  a  whis- 
pered conversation  in  the  kitchen  below.  Here  they 
were  joined  by  Robert  Dewhurst,  whose  aid  had  been 
the  chief  source  of  the  success  of  Philp's  secret  police 
in  tracking  Silas  Whitaker  and  Ascroft  from  one 
hiding-place  on  the  borders  of  the  Yorkshire  moors  to 
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another.  Through  him  the  chain  of  Floi-bi-Neet's 
poaching  associates  had  been  made  out.  Each 
solitary  cottage  had  been  visited  by  Philp  or  other 
well-instructed  emissaries  in  disguise,  as  moultre 
or  bone  or  rabbit-skin  gatherers,  or  dealers  in 
blacking  or  barm,  or  as  Scotch  packmen  with 
burdens  of  goods  on  their  backs,  for  sale  at  the 
moorland  homesteads  and  weavers'  cottages.  So 
active  had  been  the  exertions  of  the  police  that  the 
means  bj  which  the  gang  communicated  with  each 
other  had  been  detected,  every  movement  of  each 
conspirator  had  been  watched,  and  if  their  migrations 
had  not  been  so  frequent  as  to  baffle  every  plan  for 
seizing  them  all  on  the  same  night,  their  capture 
would  not  have  been  postponed  to  the  meeting  of 
the  gang  at  High  Gollor  Fold.  This  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  a  decisive  swoop,  and  Philp  had 
presented  himself  disguised  as  Silly  Neddy,  to  make 
such  observations  on  the  habits  of  Floi-bi-Neet,  and 
on  the  place  in  which  the  secret  council  would  be 
held,  as  might  facilitate  the  final  effort.  His  visit 
to  Colne  had  enabled  him  to  give  Sladen  the  last 
necessary  suggestions.  These  were  to  meet  him 
in  a  neighbouring  quarry  before  the  moon  rose. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  penetrated  the  design 
of  Floi-bi-Neet  to  rob  the  Yeoman,  and,  having 
entered  the  room  to  give  him  a  fresh  supply  of 
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stimulant,  observed  the  key  of  the  aumrie  suspended 
round  the  neck  of  the  paralyzed  man,  compared  its 
form  with  that  of  the  keyhole  in  the  drawers,  and 
at  once  with  practised  subtlety  tested  the  Yeoman's 
possession  of  a  hoard,  by  suggesting  to  him  danger 
to  any  store  of  golden  guineas.  From  the  fact  that 
the  lawyer  had  given  a  similar  warning,  and  from 
the  irritation  of  the  Yeoman,  he  at  once  determined 
that  Floi-bi-Neet's  reverie  when  the  visit  of  the 
undertaker  was  announced,  and  his  sudden  depar- 
ture through  the  copse  with  a  spade  and  pickaxe,  were 
indications  of  a  design  to  rob  the  aumrie  that  night. 
He  therefore  examined  the  house  to  ascertain  where 
two  constables  could  be  concealed  to  protect  the 
Yeoman's  life,  and  found  the  closet  in  the  parlour. 

Floi-bi-Neet's  suspicions  rendered  the  entrance  of 
these  constables  very  difficult.  He  was  watched 
from  behind  a  holly-bush  growing  close  to  the  wall 
of  the  fold.  When  he  went  to  supper,  two  con- 
stables stole  into  the  hall,  and  hid  themselves  in  the 
closet;  but  the  signal  of  the  owl's  cry,  the  sound 
of  the  lifted  latch  and  closed  door,  had  brought 
Floi-bi-Neet  forth  from  his  cottage,  though  not  in 
time  to  detect  the  manoeuvre.  Sladen,  Martin,  and 
Robert  Dewhurst,  lay  in  perfect  silence  in  the  quarry, 
while  Philp,  still  dressed  as  Silly  Neddy,  kept  watch 
in  a  small  hovel  used  as  a  pigstye  or  dog  kennel, 
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and  which  was  so  placed  as  to  command  the  back 
entrance  to  the  hall,  and  the  area  of  the  fold.  By 
a  cord  to  the  quarry,  he  could  make  signals  to 
Sladen.  He  thus  informed  him  of  the  arrival  of 
the  conspirators  and  of  their  settlement  in  Floi- 
bi-Neet's  cottage.  Then  he  watched  Floi-bi-Neet's 
stealthy  entrance  into  the  hall,  and  by  three  energetic 
pulls  at  the  cord,  followed  by  a  constant  and  pro- 
longed strain,  summoned  his  associates  to  await  at 
the  back  door  the  ruffian's  return  from  his  felonious 
visit  to  the  Yeoman's  chamber. 

The  conference  in  Floi-bi-Neet's  kitchen  after  the 
capture,  led  to  the  decision  that  Dewhurst  and  Philp, 
and  a  constable,  should  be  left  in  disguise  at  High 
Collor,  to  watch  over  the  premises,  attend  the  Yeoman, 
and  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunities  to  detect 
the  further  ramifications  of  the  gang  of  assassins,  by 
seizing  such  known  associates  as  might  visit  the  fold 
to  see  Floi-bi-Neet  before  his  imprisonment  was  dis- 
covered. One  desperate  man,  Ascroft,  the  discharged 
keeper  of  Scarsdale,  had  not  kept  the  appointment  at 
High  Collor,  and  might  even  appear  during  the  night. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  the  assent  of  Mr.  Small- 
page  to  these  arrangements,  and  to  disclose  what 
had  occurred  to  the  Yeoman.  Philp,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  their  night  watch  for  the  Scarsdale  keeper 
was  over,  was  to  be  despatched  to  Colne  to  bring 
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the  conveyances  which  Sladen  had  left  there,  by 
which  they  now  hoped  to  convey  their  prisoners 
to  Rochdale,  without  disclosing  their  capture  in  the 
moorlands  over  which  Floi-bi-Neet's  associates  were 
scattered.  During  the  night  it  was  settled  that 
Sladen  and  Philp  should  watch  in  the  hall,  and 
Robert  Dewhurst,  with  two  constables,  in  Floi-bi- 
Neet's  cottage. 

The  night  slowly  exchanged  its  blackness  for  the 
gray  of  dawn,  which  crept  upwards  from  the  long 
rolls  of  moorland  above  Haworth.  Sladen  and  Philp 
had  closed  the  shutters  in  the  butler's  closet,  and 
hung  up  a  carpet  so  as  to  mask  all  light  and  sound. 
They  sat  in  silence  or  in  a  muttered  conference  by 
the  fire,  leaving  Floi-bi-Neet  in  the  adjacent  room, 
pinioned,  handcuffed,  and  bound  at  the  ankles,  with- 
in hearing  of  the  slightest  motion.  The  stertorous 
snore  of  the  Yeoman  was  gradually  exchanged  for 
moans  and  occasional  snorts  towards  four  o'clock. 
Then  he  seemed  to  awake  and  applied  his  whistle 
to  his  lips. 

Sladen  went  into  the  room,  on  the  floor  of  which 
lay  Floi-bi-Neet,  and  closed  the  door,  while  Philp, 
still  in  the  character  of  Silly  Neddy,  entered  the 
Yeoman's  apartment  with  his  gin -and -water  and 
toast,  which  had  been  carefully  prepared.  The  Yeo- 
man stared  at  him  as  an  unexpected  visitor,  accosting 
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him  as  though  the  occurrences  of  the  previous  day 
were  forgotten. 

"  Who  art  tae,  thae  gaumril  ?  " 

"  Dunnot  yo  know  me  ?  Oi'm  nobbut  Silly  Neddy, 
as  browt  yo  yore  gin-an'-weyter  yestreen." 

(C  Hae  leets  as  Floi-bi-Neet  cooms  noan  nigh  me  ?  " 

"  Hannot  yo  yeard  nowt,  then,  i'  th'  neet  ?  " 

"  Yeard !  what  dost  mean  ?  Has  owt  happened  i' 
th'  neet  ?  "  said  the  yeoman,  perhaps  dimly  recalling 
the  warnings  of  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor. 

"  O  aye !  oi'm  nobbut  a  gaumril  (idiot),  thae 
sees ;  but  here's  bin  a  greet  runner  fro'  Manchester 
— a  big  chap,  a  fearfu'  fellie,  as  swears  loike  a  baited 
bear :  an'  he's  clapped  howd  o'  Floi-bi-Neet." 

(6  What  sayst  tae  ?  Art  'nt  shamed  thae  gaum- 
less  neatril  (born  idiot)  to  lig  i'  that  fashion  ?  "  said 
the  Yeoman,  bursting  into  a  violent  rage. 

"  Eh,  meaustur,  thae  munnot  be  hard  on  a  poore 
silly  lad.  Fur,  owt  as  oi  know — bnr  then  oi'm  nobbut 
a  neatril  (silly  fellow) — it  wur  Sladen,  for  sure. 
It  wur  oather  Sladen  or  t'  dule.  Oi  wur  sore 
gloppent  (frightened).  Tey'n  teed  (tied)  Floi-bi- 
Neet  hond  an'  foote,  an'  he  ligs  (lies)  loike  a  big 
bauk  o'  wood  (trunk  of  timber),  i'  yon  other  heause 
ple'ace,  an'  Sladen's  gleawring  (looking  suspiciously) 
at  him,  like  a  terrier  at  an  urchin  (hedgehog),  or  oi'm 
mistaen." 
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"Do  thae  goo  fot  (bring)  im  here  an'  no  mis- 
take." 

"  Oi'll  do  so,  meaustur,  if  yo'n.  nobbut  tay  a  sope 
(drink),  o  yore  gin-an'-weyter  this  morn." 

The  Yeoman  assented  to  this,  and  Philp  fed  him 
carefully,  sustaining  by  his  grimaces  and  twitches, 
and  the  strange  tones  of  his  voice,  the  character  of 
Silly  Neddy  with  wonderful  skill.  This  impersonation 
had  evidently  been  studied  from  some  original,  and 
was  acted  with  a  mimetic  power  which  would  have 
made  a  fortune  on  the  stage.  The  Yeoman's  meal 
despatched,  Philp  went  to  Sladen,  and  withdrawing 
him  from  his  watch  over  their  captive,  whispered 
what  had  passed  with  the  Yeoman.  While  Sladen 
entered  the  paralyzed  man's  bedroom,  Philp  replaced 
the  chief  constable  by  the  side  of  Floi-bi-Neet,  again 
closing  the  door  of  the  room. 

When  Sladen's  herculean  form  entered  the  room, 
the  Yeoman's  dark  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  the  glare 
of  a  wild  animal  scenting  or  seeing  his  prey.  He 
seemed  full  of  suspicion  and  impotent  wrath,  and 
burst  forth  at  once  with  fierce  imprecations,  which 
we  spare  our  readers. 

"  Are  tae  that  big  bully  an'  blackguard  Sladen, 
or  art  a  robber  an'  a  murtherer,  wi'  a  gang  o' 
cut-throats  at  thy  back,  coom  to  plunther  and  brun 
me,  an'  my  dead  owd  mother  afore  hoo's  dacently 
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buried,  an'  th'  owd  ho'  o'er  eaur   yeds;  what  are 
tee?" 

This  fierce  outburst  from  the  strange,  wasted, 
corpse-like  head  on  the  bed,  the  fierce  frenzied  glare 
of  the  eyes,  the  wrath  marked  by  the  purple  spot 
in  either  cheek,  and  by  the  quivering  threat  of  the 
clenched  hand  in  the  only  unparalyzed  limb,  daunted 
even  the  coarse  nature  of  Sladen.  He  seemed  in 
the  presence  of  something  almost  supernatural,  so 
contrary  to  nature  was  the  savage  anger  of  this 
dying  man.  After  a  pause,  therefore,  instead  of  his 
usual  blustering  tone,  Sladen  replied, — 

"  Yeoman,  whatever  I  am,  yo'd  ha'  been  robbed  of 
a  bag  full  of  guineas,  and  maybe  strangled  in  yore 
bed  by  yon  ruffian  Floi-bi-Neet,  but  for  me  and  moi 
chaps.  Here's  yore  gowld,  an'  much  good  may  it 
do  you,  sin'  yo  han  nought  but  curses  for  them  as 
saves  your  loife  an'  hoard." 

The  heavy  bag  of  gold  fell  on  the  bed  at  the  side 
of  the  Yeoman,  with  a  weight  and  sound  carrying  a 
perfect  demonstration  to  his  eager  sense;  but  his 
rage  was  at  its  flood. 

(f  What  hast  tae  to  do  wi'  moi  gowd,  thae  robber  or 
runner?  If  thae  wur  t'  dule  (devil)  hissel,  dost 
think  thae'd  fley  me  ?  Nother  tae  nur  Floi-bi-Neet, 
nur  no  mon  else,  dar  touch  moi  gowd." 

As  he  spoke,  he  plucked  a  double-barrelled  pistol 
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from  the  bed,  cocked  it,  and  presented  it  at  Sladen,  who 
in  self-defence  was  compelled  to  seize  the  feeble  wrist, 
and  wrench  the  weapon  from  his  hand.  But  in  the 
effort,  one  barrel  was  discharged,  and  the  ball  passed 
through  the  tapestry  of  the  bed-hangings,  and  broke 
the  glass  of  the  mullioned  window. 

"  Thae  'rt  a  born  devil,"  said  Sladen,  at  length 
losing  his  awe  in  anger. 

"  Divil  or  no  divil,  oi  wish  oi'd  rid  t'  yearth  o'  one 
wretch  afore  oi  deed  (died)." 

The  sound  of  the  pistol  brought  Philp,  preserving 
his  character  of  Silly  Neddy,  back  to  the  room, 
twitching,  grimacing,  and  dancing,  in  strange  ap- 
parent excitement. 

ee  What's  up,  what's  up ;  nay,  fur  sure.  Yo'd  may- 
be loike  Floi-bi-Neet,  loased  (let  loose),  Yeoman,  to 
have  a  reaund  (round)  wi'  Sladen,  isted  o'  yore  cocks, 
an'  yo'n  gie  yon  bag  o'  gowden  guineas  to  whether's 
(whichever  is)  meaustur." 

The  Yeoman  seemed  to  be  recovering  from  his 
frenzy.  He  was  silent,  though  his  teeth  were  set, 
and  his  eyes  glared. 

"  Now,  Yeoman,"  said  Sladen,  "  hae  some  gump- 
tion (sense).  Folk  dunnot  shoot  those  as  gives  'em 
back  bags  of  gowld." 

"  Then  thae'rt  noan  mayin'  a  foo  (fool)  on  me  ?  " 
said  the  Yeoman. 
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"  My  chaps  an'  me  ban  saved  yore  bag  o'  guineas, 
an'  mayhap  yore  life,  an'  yo  owt  (ought)  to  have 
moor  manners  nur  so  (more  politeness  than  you 
show)." 

f(  Well,  oi  han  bin  rough,  fur  sure,  but  oi  wur  some 
angered  to  see  thee  wi'  that  bag  o'  gowd  i'  thoi  big 
kneave  (fist)." 

"  Maybe,  maybe  ;  nae  yo  see,  Yeoman,  how  t'  land 
lies.  Will  yo  like  this  poor  lad  Neddy  to  stay  with 
yo  a  bit  ?  " 

"  Oi  'n  nowt  again  Neddy  bur  that  he's  a  neatril 
(idiot).  Bur  oi  tell  yo  what,  get  lawyer  Sma'page 
to  fot  here  moi  little  wench  fro'  Barrowfoord  an'  her 
naunt,  an'  sattle  wi'  her  fur  booard  at  th'  Ho, 
an'  fur  tenting  (taking  care  of)  me,  and  fettling  t' 
heause  (setting  the  house  in  order).  Neddy,  as  tae 
caus  (calls)  'im,  may  run  arrands,  an'  fot  coils  (coals), 
an'  do  odd  jobs,  thae  sees." 

"  No  bad  plan,"  said  Sladen,  "  an'  oi'll  leave 
two  o'  moi  chaps  here  a  day  or  two,  while  this 
little  wench  as  yo  spake  on,  an'  her  aunt,  come  to 
tent  (take  care  of)  you.  Floi-bi-Neet  had  some 
rum  chaps  abeawt.  We  ha'  catched  two  of  'em  to- 
neet." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Yeoman,  (e  oi  reckon  yo  mean 
well,  an'  if  Sma'page  loike  yore  chaps,  oi'll  gie  him 
leave  to  keep  'em.  An'  nae,  as  we'n  sattled  these 
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things,  oi'm  fain  as  yon  pistol  did  yo  no  mischief, 
Sladen." 

"Never  heed,  Yeoman;    it's  not  first  pistol  shot 
I've  heard  this  neet." 


END  OF  YOL.   II. 
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